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^ PREFACE. 



This volume contains my earliest literary produc- 
tions, written when the vivid feelings and percep- 
tions of a young heart and ardent imagination found 
their natural language in poetry. Some of these are 
perhaps already known to the reader, having appeared 
anonymously, with my initials; and, when I grew 
bolder, with my name. The titles and subjects of 
many of them have been unscrupulously appro- 
priated ; and, in more than one instance, entire 
poems have been claimed by persons who certainly 
never saw them till after they were in print. Under 
these circumstances, I have been induced to gather 
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these scattered leaves together, and publish them in 
a form that may enable me to vindicate my clain]|s 
to the original and genuine authorship of '' The 
Life-Boat," « The Seven Hearts of Conde," and 
others of my pirated poems. Blended with these 
will be found many that have never before appeared, 
written alter the season of the beau ideal had 
been succeeded by that of reflection, and the 
romance of youthful fancy chastened and sobered 
down by the experience and realities of life, and 
the lessons which a long series of years spent in 
the investigation of the evidences of historic truth 
could scarcely fail to impart. 

Such as the volume is, I venture to hope that it 
may prove an acceptable offering to all "gentle 
readers," especially those of " The Lives of the 
Queens of England,'' and that, like that work, I 
may have the happiness of seeing it in the hands of 
the youthful members of a family as well as in those 
of their parents. 

Her late Majesty Queen Adelaide having been 
graciously pleased to accept the dedication of this 
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Yolume, with the gratifying expression ^'That she 
should feel proud of seeing her name connected 
with any of my writings,^' I inscribe it as a tribute 
of grateful respect and admiration to the honoured 
memory of that amiable and much-lamented Prin- 
cess, who, in her death, as in her life, afforded the 
brightest example of Christian holiness, and must 
ever be regarded as one of the best, and certainly 
the most faultless, of our Queens. 



Betfdon Hall, Suffolk* 
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HISTORIC SCENES, 



THE SISTEB CITIES OF THE THAMES. 



Draw back the duskj curtain of the Past, 
And cast a retrospective glance with me 
O'er the twin cities, London, Westminster, 
And intermediate hamlets, which are now 
Blent in one overgrown Metropolis. 
Pause, and survey them as thej once were seen, 
In days of old^-^ays never to return-^ 
When royal Saxon monarchs founded first 
Their pleasant palace by the silvery Thames, 
And Thorney Island saw a second time 
The stately Abbey, in her wild morass, 
Uprear its massy fabric, destined yet 
To third revival, in more glorious form. 
By that quaint, much-abused Plantagenet* 

♦ Henry III. 
B 2 
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Who made the western minster what we see, 

Unmatched memorial of his life and reign. 

Which hath for many a century survived 

The blood-bought conquests of his warlike son, 

And every proud achievement of his race; 

Yea, all the changes those six centuries 

Have wrought in this overcrowded wilderness. 

Sweet sylvan names, as if in mockery, 

Cleave to the noisome, pestilential haunts 

Of crime, and its attendant, squalid want. 

Field lane and Saffron hill, where grew of yore 

The autumn crocus in its purple pride, 

Freshly and free, without the city walls. 

Swart labyrinths of horror! who may dare. 

Even in thought, to analyze the change? 

The lane of Rosemary retaineth now 

No savour of the fragrant herb of grace. 

Which furnished posies to adorn the bier 

When youth and beauty, in their purity. 

Were borne to virgin graves bedecked with flowers. 

There was a garden once on Holborn hill. 
Where Ely's bishop grew good strawberries. 
In the fifth Edward's reign (as Shakespere tells) 
Which that sore-buUied prelate, Doctor Cox, 
To calm the ireful wrath of maiden queen. 
And save his threatened rochette, did resign 
To greedy Hatton, after long debate; 
Yet still insisted on his privilege 
To take a floral quit-rent, roses red. 
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Full twenty bushels gathered ere o'erblown. 

In Ely-place, his see's fair appanage. 

Who dreams of roses in its purlieus now? 

Where is the line of summer palaces 

That graced the Strand ? their gay parterres beset 

With daffodils, and pinks, and jessamines, 

Which garlanded old Thames, from fair Whitehall 

Down to the nether Temple, in the days 

Of our proud Tudor monarchs and their peers. 

Those stately terraces now slope adown 

In steep and narrow streets of merchandize 

To the black busy wharf. 

Elizabeth 
Would never recognise the sites where she 
Feasted with Essex, and held councils grave, 
At Burleigh-house, with her sage minister 
And his small wily son; from whom the names 
Of Cecil and of Salisbury streets derived. 
Defining still the ancient boundary 
Of that historic ground, their fair domain. 
Bridewell, the vagrant's penal home, was once 
A stately palace, where our monarchs held 
blithe revels with their courts at festive times, 
Or with their royal queens, at Lenten-tide, 
Went daily forth to hear black friars sing 
Matins and vespers song, and duly paid 
Their Easter offerings at Powle's ancient fane. 
Sometimes it liked them at the pulpit cross. 
Among their lowly lieges, to attend. 
And take their station, on the Sabbath noon. 
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To hear the Boanerges of the daj, 
Who preached, beneath the canopy of heaven, 
With stormy eloquence, to eager crowds--^ 
His theme no abstract dry philosophy, 
Doll doctrine of the schools, or dogma nice, 
For subtle casuists to define, and half 
Disprove in proving, but truths practical 
Which those who run might clearly comprehend. 
And stand excuseless for their wanderings^ 
After the faithful shepherd had proclaimed 
Grod's judgments against sin, their need to strive 
For his restraining grace, by frequent prayer; 
And keep themselves unspotted from the world, 
Amidst the strong temptations which beset 
Man's soul in its terrestrial pilgrimage. 

Where is the cross at Charing, fondly raised 
By our first Edward, in his love and grief, 
To consecrate to holiest use the spot 
Where rested in its progress to the tomb, 
The bier of his Castilian Eleanore ? 
Charing and murky Bloomsbury had then 
Green lawns and fruitful orchards, where men sought 
For sabbath quiet after work-day toils. 
Blithe children gathered daisies in the fields 
Of Martin and St. Giles, the people's parks; 
And city prentices braced quivers on. 
And fettled yew-tree boughs, to try their skill 
In feats of archery at Lambeth Butts, 
At Easter and gay Whitsun holidays, 
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Wh^i maiil J spcnrts united all degrees. 
Axid gentle ladies^ too, looked on and dmiledy 
And spake kind words to him whose arrow pierced 
Ihe painted popix^aj, at quintain won 
The pendant ring, or made the Inckiest hits 
At foot-ball <»r the gol^ with gidlant force. 
Fair maids and youthf ol bachelars stole forth^ 
At peep of day, to catch their Valentines^ 
And kept their random plight inTiolate^ 
Till Cupid's anniversary returned. 
Our bluff Ejng Hal and his first i^yal Kate, 
While yet the mist hung grey on Shooter's Hill, 
And dewdrops glistened on each trembling spray. 
Bode forth a^Maying, with their jocund court. 
In the green meads and hawthorn glades of Kent, 
Attended by a motley company 
Of loving lieges, from gay London town. 
Who came to bid good morrow to his grace. 
And shouted with delight to see him wear 
The first-^found blossoms of the merry month-^ 
A goodly prize, I ween, to him who brought 
The welcome offering to the jovial king. 

Where are thy garlands now, delicious May? 
Who honours thee with old observances? 
Bold Bobin Hood, Maid Marian, Friar TuA^ 
Are banished dean*— thy queens remain uncrowned, 
Thy milkmaids have forgot their choral songs, 
And merry dances, 'neath their pyramid 
Of glittering measures, scoured more silvery bright, 
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And heaped with flowers for that blithe holiday. 
Fall'n is the towering May-pole in the Strand, 
Once quaintly framed, in fashion of a mast, 
With flowery ropes, and sails emblazoned bright, 
And yards aU gaily decked: but when complete 
The giant shaft lay prostrate in the dust. 
Baffling, in sooth, Cockaigne's utmost power. 
To rear it up aloft, till York's bold duke. 
The sailor prince, old England's darling then. 
Came, with his laughing shipmates, to their aid. 
And planted it amidst exultant cheers. 

The tide of population had not swelled 
Above the quota fondly then esteemed 
A nation's wealth, nor human life become 
So rank a weed as statesmen deem it now 
That Mammon rules the land, and drives a car. 
More merciless than that of Juggernaut, 
O'er all the gracious sympathies which knit 
The social bonds of this extended chain. 
Of teeming life, in links of brotherhood. 
How widely severed now! when strange extremes 
Of splendour and of abject misery 
Jostle each other in our crowded streets. 
Not peace and mercy, but their opposites. 
Scorn and fierce hatred, meet, and are held back 
From open outrage by that feeble curb. 
Which both uneasily obey — ^the law ! 
What is it when fell anarchy stirs up 
Her frenzied millions to resist its power? 
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A twisted cobweb on the lion's mane. 

Who doth not, in the present state of things, 

Becal the mystic symbol which disma/d 

The slumbers of the Babylonian king, 

In the prophetic visions of the night. 

The giant image with its golden head 

And brazen body, limbs of iron, based 

On clay foundations, crumbling 'neath the might 

Of that incongruous fabric. Such, alas, 

Swift tottering to its fall, we now behold 

Our once united, free, and happy land! 

Where is the high, ennobling spirit flown 

Which sweetened toil, lent brave Adversity 

The martyr's smile, and taught Prosperity 

To feel and use its privilege aright : 

By making others happy, comforting 

The sad in heart, and cheering labour's sons — 

Not with degrading alms, but fellowship 

In all the hopes and pleasures which endear 

The name of country to a patriot heart? 

But when will Mammon's blinded worshippers 
Perceive their peril, legislators learn 
That selfish ends and aims must ever lead 
To self-destruction? Those who sow the storm 
Must reap the whirlwind as their recompence. 
Lo! Avarice in every thoroughfare. 
Hath raised and multiplied with fell delight 
Her garish temples to the Power of ill: 
Where day and night his votaries decoy 
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Deluded thoasands, and make merchandize 
Of souls of men. Ah I not of men alone, 
For childhood serves apprenticeship to sin 
In those unhallowed courts, and woman comes, 
With glaring eye and forehead unabashed, 
To quaff the liquid fire that drowns remorse. 
And sends her forth a creature doubly lost. 
Shall not the cry of those unhappy ones, 
The suicidal multitudes — who drink 
Madness and death in licensed marts of crime. 
And barter faith and hope for endless woe — 
Arise accusingly before the throne 
Of heayenly justice, 'gainst the guUtier few, 
Who, for the sake of lucre, spread the snare. 
And all who see the ill and sanction it? 
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THE SISTEB CITIES OP THE THAMES. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



What theme can be more replete with interest, both in 
a moral and national point of view, than the historic 
associations connected with the rise and progress of the 
sister cities of the Thames? The fact that Christianity is 
the mother of civilization and statistic prosperity, can 
scarcely be more fully demonstrated than by calling to 
remembrance what the western nuclens of our present 
mighty metropolis was before Sebert, the first Christian 
king of Kent, planted the earliest Christian Church (the 
original Westminster Abbey) on the ruins of a heathen 
temple in the wild morass, anciently called Thomey 
Island. This desolate tract derived its name from the 
tangled brambles with which it was covered, and was 
inclosed between the Thames and Long Ditch, a slender 
tributary, which, diverging from the parent stream between 
the spot now occupied by Manchester-buildings, and the 
south of Privy-gardens, Whitehall, wound its way west- 
ward, in the direction of the present Tothill-street, and 
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curving to the south, formed the extreme boundary of 
a pigmy isle, then the haunt of the heron and the otter 
alone, but destined to become the seat of royalty and 
learning, in fact, the cradle of the laws and liberties 
of the embryo Britannic empire, and the scene of the most 
important events in the gradual progression of that empire 
to its present gigantic importance. The date of the 
earliest royal palace in Thorney Island is lost in extreme 
antiquity. Edgar the Peaceable speaks, in one of his 
grdnts, of his " new palace at Westminster." Edward the 
Confessor died in that apartment of the House of Lords 
since known by the name of the Painted Chamber. It is a 
curious fact, that the only approach to that ancient abode 
of royalty and learning was by water, up to the close of 
the eleventh century, when the first connexion between 
Thorney Island and the main land was effected by the 
consort of Henry I., '* Matilda, the Good Queene," who, 
among her other statistic improvements, built a bridge over 
Long-ditch, in King-street, at the east end of Gardener's- 
lane. The sewer in Downing-street is the last trace of 
this stream, Princes- street occupying the ground forming 
the main channel of Long-ditch. 

That the first printing-press in England was erected in 
Westminster Abbey, by William Caxton, in Edward lY.'s 
reign, is a circumstance, as connected with that vene- 
rable pile, more worthy of remembrance than the legend 
of the fisherman and St. Peter, which we are told in- 
duced the royal founder, Sebert, to build the humble 
prototype of our stately Abbey on so apparently unpro- 
mising a site as Thorney Island. The story is as fol- 
lows: — A humble Christian convert, a fisherman, on whose 
mind the history of St. Peter and the miraculous draught 
of fishes, had made a deep impression, dreamed, or 
fancied, while he was watching his nets by moonlight on the 
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broad bosom of the Thames, opposite that spot, that St. Peter 
appeared to him, in his rude coracle, and charged him 
with a message to King Sebert, enjoining him to found 
a church in Thornej Island, and dedicate it to him. 
Sebert, without cross-questioning St. Peter's envoy, too 
closelj, obeyed the requisition, perceiving, no doubt, capa- 
bilities in the spot. The conventual brethren whom he 
placed there drained and reclaimed the morass, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the foundation of the abbey, under 
the auspices of Miletus, Bishop of London, who also 
restored St. Paul's, the more ancient cathedral of the 
eastern city of the Thames, London. 

King Sebert's royal foundation in Thorney Island was 
scarcely completed, ere it fell a prey to the destructive fury 
of the invading Danes, by whom it was burned down. It 
was rebuilt in the year 961 , by Edgar the Peaceable, assisted 
by his ecclesiastical minister and architect, Dunstan, and 
was again restored, greatly ornamented, and further en- 
dowed by Edward the Confessor. 

The Norman and Plantagenet sovereigns, and their 
foreign prelates introduced a more magnificent style of 
architecture than the simple ecclesiastical structures of their 
Anglo-Saxon predecessors. Henry III., whose pursuits 
were of a peaceful and civilizing nature, gratified his taste 
for building by re-edifying the abbey entirely, according to 
his own designs, as a complete and harmonious whole. 
Although in carrying this, his darling project, to per- 
fection, Henry emptied his exchequer and exhausted his 
credit, he gave daily employment to hundreds of his most 
industrious and deserving subjects, instead of leading 
them to slaughter in foreign wars, where the outlay of 
English treasure must have exceeded tenfold the sums he 
expended in erecting this glorious and lasting monument 
of the advance of the polished arts in his reign. Leaving, 
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however, the western minster to vindicate the claims of 
its royal architect to the grateful remembrance of a gene- 
ration capable of appreciating the national value of peace 
sovereigns, and their works, we proceed to give a passing 
sigh over the extinction of the green spots which formerlj, 
intervening between the sister cities of the Thames and 
their hamlets, afforded health, air, and exercise to the 
people. 

FISLP-LANE, SAFFRON-HILL, ETC. 

According to the celebrated map of Aggas, in 1560, 
the north side of Holbom was occupied solely with the 
bishop of Ely's palace and grounds, and a single row of 
houses with gardens behind them* Field- lane, the foul 
and frightful haunt of misdoers, was a country lane, com- 
municating with the meadows between Holbom and 
Clerkenwell* A narrow path wound up the fair and 
flowery Saffron-hill, leading to a large extent of pasture- 
ground. The pretty Turnmill brook prattled on one side 
of the pasture, while the wall of Sir Christopher Hatton's 
garden bounded it on the other. A lane between two 
clipped hedges of hawthorn, led to the Smoothfield, or 
Smithfleld, which was probably kept rolled and mowed. 

The infamous notoriety at present attached to Chick- 
lane and its purlieus in that immediate neighbourhood, 
originated in their vicinity to Black-boy-alley, the head 
quarters of a gang of robbers, who, after long congre- 
gating there, were at last captured, and a small party of 
twenty-one were hung one morning under the auspices of 
the paternal government which conducted such affairs in 
the last century; the locality of this wholesale slaughter 
was called by the people Jack Ketch's common. A strange 
antithesis to the ancient Arcadian nomenclature of the 
crime-stained district. 
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THE 8TRAWBEBBT GARDEN ON HOLBORN-HILL, 

The excellency of the strawberry garden which occu- 
pied the eastern side of the hill, sloping down to the 
Holbonm, is familiar to the admirers of Shakespeare, some 
of whom perhaps read the following lines without identify- 
ing ito locality:-" 

Gloucesteb.— ^Mj lord of Ely, when I was last in Hoibom, 
I saw good strawberries in yoor garden there; 
I do beseech yon, send for some of them ? 

Bishop of Ely. — Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 

Re-enter the Bishop of Elt. 

Bishop. — Where is my lord, the dnke of Gloncester ? 
I haye sent for those strawberries." — Richard III. 

Shakespeare had a firmer historical foundation for the 
strawberries from Ely palace garden, at Holbom, than he 
has for some of his historical incidents. 

The bishop of Ely, Dr. Morton himself, is supposed to 
have been the oral authority for the events of that bloody 
council at which he was present. Hall, Sir Thomas 
More, and Speed, give the detail nearly in the same words. 
Here is their collated narrative. 

"The lords of the privy council had, on the 13th of 
June, 1483, assembled in the great council room of the 
Tower of London, to deliberate on the coronation of their 
young monarch, Edward V., of which the time was so 
near that pageants and subtilties were making night 
and day, and much victual killed, that after was 
cast away. Suddenly the protector, Gloucester, came 
in among them, just at nine o'clock, from Crosby 
House, Bishopsgate-street, where he lived at that time.* 

* Speed's Chronicle, 897. 
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He saluted them courteously, saying merrily, by way of 
excuse for his late atteu dance — ^' I have been a sleeper 
to-day!" 

After a little conversation with them he said to Dr. 
Morton, bishop of Ely — " My lord bishop, you have good 
strawberries in your garden at Holborn, pray you let us 
have a mess of them/' 

*' Gladly, my lord," replied the bishop; " would Grod I 
had some better thing ready to pleasure you !" In all haste 
he forthwith sent his servant for a mess of the straw- 
berries. 

Then the Protector, seeing the lords fast in conference 
prayed them to spare him for a little while, and left the 
council room. 

Whether he retired to make a fruit breakfast on the 
Holborn strawberries and found them acid, which affected 
his temper, our chronicler sayeth not, but proceeds to note 
" that betwixt ten and twelve he re-entered the council 
chamber, much altered in manner and countenance, with a 
wonderfully sour and angry aspect, frowning and fretting, 
knitting his brow, and gnawing on his lip. So demeaning 
himself, he sat him down in his place. 

''Much were the lords dismayed, and sore did they 
marvel at his sudden change of cheer, nor could they sur- 
mise what thing did him ail." 

Gloucester sat silent awhile, till the attention of the 
assembled nobles was centered in his portentous aspect; he 
then began to speak. 

" What are they worthy to have that compass the de- 
struction of me, near as I am of blood to the king, and 
protector of his royal person and the realm?" 

The lords at this sat sore astonished, wondering at 
whom this question pointed, each man knowing himself to 
be innocent of the charge it implied. 
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Lord Hastings, presuming on the love that Gloucester 
had had for him, thought he might be the boldest, and 
therefore answered, and said — 

" Worthy to be punished heinously, whosoever they be 
who are the doers." 

The other lords echoed his words. 

" Yond^ sorceress, my brother's wifcj" responded Glou* 
eester^ '^and others with her^ be they." 

His accusation pointed at the queen mother, Elizabeth 
Woodville, then in Westminster sanctuary, from whom he 
had lately taken her second son, the duke of York* 

Many of the nobles present, who favoured her party, 
shrank back abashed at hearing her thus mentioned, but 
Hastings^ who was privy to the execution of her son, lord 
Bichard Grey, and her brother, earl Rivers, at Pontefract 
simultaneously with this council, kept up the mysterious 
conversation, as Gloucester proceeded. 

*^ Ye shall all see how that sorceress (Elizabeth Wood- 
ville) and that other witch, her confederate. Shore's wife, 
have by their witohcraft wasted my body." 

And therewith he plucked up his doublet sleeve to tbe 
elbow upon his left arm, and showed the limb Ufearishy 
withered, and small; but it never was otherwise* 

Hastings^ who would with all the satisfaction of a poll-* 
tical partisan have listened to any calumny, however im- 
probable, on the unfortunate queen, Elizabeth Woodville, 
was startled at the name of his own mistress, Jane Shore^ 
being linked in such improbable partnership with the hap- 
less queen-mother* ^^For every man present," resumes 
our chronicler^ '* well knew that, of all women, the queen 
most hated Jane Shore." 

^^Certes, my lord," stammered Hastings, 'Mf th^ have 
so heinously done, they be worthy of heinous punishment^ 

"What!" retorted the Protector, "servest thou me, I 

G 
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ween, with ' ifs?' I tell thee thej have so done! And that 
I will make good on thj body — traitor!" 

He struck his fist, as in anger, on the board, with a great 
rap, on which, as at a signal previously concerted, a voice 
without the council room responded with the shout of 
*^ Treason!" Then a door clapped, and in came rushing 
men in armour, crowding the council chamber, till it might 
hold no more. Anon the Protector said to the lord Hast- 
ings — " Traitor, I arrest thee." 

What me, mj lord!" exclaimed Hastings. 
Yea, thee, traitor!" quoth the Protector. 

Then one of the armed men let flj at the lord Stanley, 
v^ho shrank beneath the council table, or else his head had 
been cleft to the teeth, for swiftly as he swerved yet came 
the blood about his ears. 

Quickly all the privy councillors dispersed themselves in 
the adjacent chambers, excepting only the lord-chamber- 
lain Hastings, whom the Protector bade shrieve himself 
apace, for — 

" By St. Paul," said he, '< I will not to dinner till I see 
thy head be off!" 

It booted Hastings not to ask why? He took a priest, 
such as first came to hand, and made short shrieft, — ^longer 
would not be suffered, so much was the Protector's haste 
to dine. 

So Hastings was brought forth to the green, before the 
chapel, within the Tower, (St. Peter's.) His head was 
laid down upon a log of timber, and there struck off. His 
body, with the head, was carried to St. Greorge's chapel, 
Windsor, and interred beside the grave of his Mend, 
Edward IV.* 

Such was the first manifestation of the lord-protector 
Gloucester's real intentions. None of the privy council 

* Fabian. Speed. 
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durst afterwards deliberate on the coronation of their nn- 
fortunate boy-monarch, Edward V., whose depogitionj and 
subsequent murder, speedily followed. Yet this last council 
held in his name, commenced by his guardian's peaceable 
and cheerful request for strawberries, grown on Holborn- 
hill. 

The council room in the Tower of London, a sort of 
gallery running the whole side of the White Tower, 
gloomily lighted with one window, and furnished with 
an oaken table, said to be the one on which Gloucester 
struck his hand, remains at present a silent witness of the 
narrative which Shakespeare himself has scarcely made 
more dramatic than the chroniclers from whom he drew 
bis inspiration. 

The fruitful orchard and fur pleasaunce in Ely-place, 
which bad thus become classic ground, changed its name 
to Hatton -garden, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, in con- 
sequence of passing, certainly not by a process in equity, 
into tiie hands of Sir Christopher Hatton, of dandng cele- 
brity, who subsequently was promoted to the dignity of lord- 
chancellor. In the year 1574, when only gentleman of the 
privy chamber, he stood sufficiently high in the good graces 
of his royal mistress as to venture to cast a covetous eye 
on the goods of the church, and coolly demanded of Dr. 
Cox, the bishop of Ely, to grant him a life lease of Ely 
honse and its appurtenances. The old prelate received 
this proposal in the same spirit as Naboth, when required 
to treat with Ahab for the alienation of Itis vineyard, and 
even when her m^esty's intimation that it was her plea- 
sure had wrung from him certain t«mporiEing compliaucea, 
bis scruples of conscience at becoming a party to the 
plunder of his see caused .him to draw back and use re- 
monstrances, which elicited from Elizabeth the following 
characteristic billet:— 
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** Proud Pbelate^ 

** I understand yon are backward in compljing 
with your agreement; but I would have you know that I 
who made you what you are can unmake you, and if you 

do not forthwith fulfil your engagement I will 

immediately unfrock you. 

" Elizabeth.** 

The profane oath with which the royal declaration is 
affirmed is necessarily omitted here. The poor bishopi* 
finding that might overcame right, submitted to the spo- 
liation, but drily entered the queen's letter, oath and all, in 
the episcopal register of £ly, as his own vindication to hia 
successors from the reproach of being a willing party to 
this disgraceful transaction. He also endeavoured to pre- 
serve, at least, seigneurial rights in the property, by re- 
serving to himself free access through the gate-house, the 
power of walking in the garden, and leave to gather 
therein twenty bushels of roses in their prime.* Seven 
years afterwards we find Hatton not only revelling in this 
appanage of the see of Ely, but receiving solicitationa for 
the reversion of the bishopric itself, when it should please 
God to release ^' the old tired fiither,'' as Aylmer, in his 
letter to Hatton on that subject, styles Dr. Cox, Hatton 
being then residing in Ely house. 

THE TALAOES OF THE STRAND. 

The Strand was, in 1855, an open highway, with here 
and there a nobleman or prelate's house, which subse- 
quently gave names to the streets that now intersect that 
busy locality. There stood Cecil House, where queen 
Elizabeth was wont occasionally to dine or sup, when she 

* Harleian Ma British Mnseum. Life of Hatton, by Sir Harm 
Nicolas. Knight's'* London." 
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transacted business of a secret nature with her great 
minister^ sir William Cecil, afterwards lord Burleigh. 
On one of these occasions, it is recorded that she went 
with him and his son to take a private view of the house 
of her absent favourite, the earl of Essex, in that neigh- 
bourhood, he being then under a passing cloud of her dis- 
pleasure. Each of the stately mansions in the Strand 
had pleasure-grounds, descending bj terraces, to the river 
edge, having also stairs and boat-houses — ^the most fashion- 
able access to the palaces at Westminster and Whitehall 
being in those days by water. 

The Strand was a favourite residence for the magnates 
of the court as early as the days of the Plantagenets, for 
Matthew of Paris tells us, that Henry III., who was 
very much alarmed at thunder, being overtaken by a 
sudden tempest when in his barge on the Thames, sought 
refuge from the fury of the elements by landing at the 
stairs of Durham House, the residence of his former 
favourite, but great political adversary, Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester. The earl, who was also the hus- 
band of Henry's sister, and one of the great officers of 
state, hastened to the water-side to receive and welcome 
the royal guest; and, observing that he was trembling 
with agitation, assured him that he had no cause for fear, 
as the storm was spent. *^ I am beyond measure afraid 
of thunder,'* replied the king, " but by the head of God I 
fear thee more than all the thunder in the world." 

Durham House became, subsequently, the town residence 
of the bishops of Durham, till it was abstracted from the 
church by Henry YIIL, and fitted up with unexampled 
splendour, for the temporary abode of Anne Boleyn, 
during his eager courtship of that unfortunate object of 
his fickle passion. There, in the course of a few brief 
years, he, by the side of his fourth consort, Anne of 
Cleves, sat moodily in royal pomp, to witness the grand 
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jousts which took place, in the tilt-yard of that mansion, 
in honour of his nuptials with the ill-treated Flemish bride. 
Durham Yard is now occupied by the Adelphi buildings. 
Durham House was a bone of contention between the 
rapacious Dudley, duke of Northumberland, and the ladj 
Elizabeth, who claimed it as the representative of Anne 
Boleyn, to whom it had been granted by king Henry, but 
it was detained, by the strong tenure of possession, by the 
unprincipled statesman who then guided the councils of 
her dying brother. Towards the latter end of her reign 
this celebrated historic site was bestowed by Elizabeth on 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 

BRIDEWELL PALACE. 

The ancient palace of Bridewell, built by king John, 
was one of the royal residences of our kings and queens. 
It was rebuilt by Henry VIIL, who often abode there 
with his first consort, Katharine of Arragon; finally it 
was given by his son and successor, Edward VI., to 
the city of London, as a house of correction and work- 
house for vagabonds and disorderly persons. A clause 
was added by the young founder, which gave the honest 
wayfaring poor right to claim refreshment and lodging 
within its walls; but, according to the spirit of modem 
improvement, such hospitality has passed into a dead 
letter. 

THE PULPIT-CROSS AT ST. PAUL's CATHEDRAL. 

St. Paul's pulpit-cross was erected for the express purpose 
of street-preaching to the civic multitude. It stood in the 
centre of St. Paul's churchyard, then a busy thoroughfare. 
At this pulpit cross was originally convened the folk- 
mote, or general consultation of the London citizens, and 
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here the best preachers regularly addressed sermons every 
week to a mixed congregation, the only sitting accommo- 
dation being a covered gallery provided for the sovereign 
of England and the royal family; for the majority of 
hearers consisted of those who, alas, are seldom seen within 
the walls of any place of worship — ^the houseless, the in- 
digent and half-clad. 

St. Paul's Cross was, it is true, occasionally profaned by 
political sermons. Dr. Shaw, for instance, preached 
against the legitimacy of the hapless young king Ed- 
ward y. and his brother and sisters, but his sermon was 
received with such righteous indignation by the people, 
that the incendiary priest died soon after of shame and 
remorse. 

It was from this popular out-door pulpit that the doc- 
trines of the Reformation were promulgated by Latimer, 
Ridley, and many other celebrated orators of our protestant 
church. 

Aylmer, bishop of London, a great favourite of queen 
Elizabeth, preached frequently at this station. Once, 
when a matter of dispute occurred between him and the 
lord-mayor of London, the prelate threatened to tell the 
city magistrate his mind from *^ his chair at St. Paul's 
cross, when the lord-mayor must hear all he chose to say 
without reply." 

The great and learned men who adorned the church of 
England in the earlier half of the seventeenth century, many 
of whom aided in the translation of the Bible, did not dis- 
dain to preach the gospel to the poor at St. Paul's Cross; 
indeed, it may be gathered from Isaac Walton's beautiful 
biography of our great church of England divine. Dr. 
Hooker, that the series of Lent sermons preache*d at this 
pulpit for the people of London streets was the test of the 
ability of preachers before advancement to bishoprics and 
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the high places of oar church. The sovereigns of England 
did not disdain to become listeners. 

An intimation was set forth by James I*» that he 
meant to attend divine service at St, Paul's Cathedral* 
March 2, 1620. His majesty was met at the great west 
door by the lord* mayor and bis train, and went in proces-* 
sion to the choir, where an anthem was sung. Then they 
proceeded to the cross, where the bishop of London, re* 
ceiving his text from his majesty, preached a sermon 
which was afterwards circulated through the kingdom with 
great effect, the object being to raise funds to repair the 
old Cathedral. 

Charles I. attended at this popular pulpit to hear ser- 
mons many times in the course of his reign. In the year 
1636 he went there in state with his court The insur- 
gent populace soon after rose and tore down the Cross of 
St. Paul's, forgetting, in their ardour of religious destruc- 
tiveness, that from it the Reformation had been promulgated 
in the city. 

CHARIMG CROSS. 

The beautiful Gothic cross which was erected by Ed- 
ward I., on the central green of the village of Charing, 
to commemorate the spot where the body of his beloved 
consort, Eleanor of Castile, rested for the last time, on its 
way to Westminster Abbey, was built of fair white marble, 
cemented together with mortar made of the purest lime, 
Dover sands and the white of eggs, and the strongest 
work, which united the whole into so solid a mass of 
masonry, that in the reign of Henry YIII., when it was 
first begged by one of the greedy courtiers of that prince, 
it defied the rude assault of all the axes and hammers that 
essayed to break down the carved work thereof, and was 
for a time allowed to stand, because the expense of pulling 
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it to pieces was considered more than the material was 
worth. It was of the column form, with a stately ascent 
of eight steps, and must have been a noble situation for 
oot-door, in those dajs, literally field preaching. Like 
St, Paul's Cross, the cross in Cheapside, and at St. 
Mary's Spital, it was a popular station for such purposes, 
as well after as before the Reformation. These useful 
adjuncts to the established church were all demolished by 
the puritan faction in the troublous times of Charles I. 
The site of Charing Cross was subsequently occupied by 
%he equestrian statue of that unfortunate monarch, after 
the restoration of his son, Charles II. 

Charing, St. Martin, St. Giles, Marybone, and 
Bloomsbury, sometimes called Lomesbury, were all de* 
tached hamlets in the open fields, previous to the sixteenth 
century, and regarded as rural spots, where floriculture 
was practised. Stowe tells us there was actually a hermi- 
tage in the solitary regions of Charing Cross. 

THE POPULAR GAMES AND PASTIMES OF THE OLD 

METROPOLIS. 

The wisdom of our ancestors provided seasons of rest 
and recreation for those who rowed the vessel, as well as 
those who steered. 

It was one cause of the popularity of Henry YIIL 
in the early years of his reign, that he often provided 
public pageants to give the people a holiday and a show. 
On the Ist of May, 1515, he, with his first royal consort, 
to whom posterity still attaches the distinctive epithet of 
*'good queen Catherine," and his favourite sister, the 
newly wedded widow of France, Mary Tudor, her jolly 
bridegroom, Brandon duke of Suffolk, and a goodly train 
of nobles, knights, and gentle ladies, rode a-maying from 
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Greenwich Palace to Shooter's-hill; and all the "loving 
commonaltie" of London and Westminster rose up betimes 
to go a-maying, too, with their liege lord, and enjoyed the 
treat of seeing how the archers of the king's guard, dressed 
like Robin Hood and his outlaws, met their graces and 
invited them and their noble attendants to epter the good 
greenwood, and see how outlaws lived. Whereupon king 
Henry pleasantly performed his part in the popular drama 
by turning to the queen, and asking her "whether she 
and her ladies would venture into a thicket with so many 
outlaws?'' The royal Catherine set all the married women 
present a good example by replying right lovingly to her 
lord, " that where he went, she was content to go." 

Then the queen's grace and all her ladies lighted down 
from their palfreys, and the king leading her by the 
hand, they were conducted to a sylvm bower formed of 
hawthorn boughs, flowers, and moss, opening into a booth 
or arbour, where a breakfast of venison and other sub- 
stantial dainties was laid out, of which the royal party 
partook* As they turned their steps towards Greenwich, 
they were met on the road by a flowery car, drawn by 
five horses, each ridden by a fair and gaily decorated 
damsel, personating the attributes of Spring. 

The horses had their names lettered on their head-gear, 
the damsels theirs on their dresses. In the car was the 
lady May, attended by Flora. The encounter took place 
at the foot of Shooter's-hill. As soon as the fair actresses 
caught sight of the royal cavalcade, they burst into sweet 
song, and preceded their graces, carolling hymns to the 
May, till they reached Greenwich palace. 

As for the Londoners of low degree, " the smug appren- 
tices and washed artizans," the motley rout of men, 
women, and children, who had risen betimes to meet and 
go a-mayins with the king and queen and their gay court, 
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and haTing seen the forest pageant, returned with glowing 
cheeks, light hearts, and hands fall of wild-flower posies, 
in time to bring up the rear of the milk-maids' proces- 
sion, — ^were they not better primed for the duties of the 
day than the pale listless beings who creep shivering to 
the gin-shop for the fatal draught which sends liquid fire 
through every nerve and vein, and paralyzes the brain it 
influences? 

That great sovereign queen Elizabeth, who understood 
so thoroughly the way to please her Heges of low degree, 
never failed to honour all little popular customs with her 
observance. Even in the last year of her reign, and the 
sixty-ninth of her age, she was up betimes, and went a-may- 
ing with all her court in the green glades of Lewisham. 

May garlands and May games were rigorously inter- 
dicted and put down, as sinful vanities, by the puritan 
legislators of the Commonwealth, but were destined to see 
a gay revival in the May-day anniversary that succeeded 
the restoration of royalty, when the Londoners decorated 
so loflby and elaborate a May-pole for the Strand, opposite 
the church of St. Clement Danes, that they could by no 
means contrive to set it up. While they were in great 
perplexity as to the means of accomplishing their object^ 
it happened, by lucky chance, that his royal highness, the 
duke of York, came along the Strand with a party of his 
sailors, and volunteered his assistance, and so eflectively 
accorded it, that in the course of a few minutes, he and his 
shipmates succeeded in rearing aloft the giant shaft, and 
fixing it with cords after the manner of the mast of a man- 
of-war, to the infinite admiration of all beholders. 

But alack I we have neither May-poles nor sweet May- 
garlands, in this dull century. The poor little sweeps are 
the only fraternity who now honour the May with a fioral 
pageant, and we should be sorry to see those sooty *^ Jacks 
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in the Green" derived of their holiday; but although 
their sable hue renders them appropriate Morris, ergoy 
Moorish dancers, and it would make Heraclitus laugh to 
see their merrj grins and antics, thej are but sorry suc- 
cessors to the bright May queens and fair Maid Marians 
of the olden times, nor do they venture to personify bold 
Bobin Hood, Will Scarlett, or even Friar Tuck. 

Those quaint street dramas, mingled pantomimes, ballets, 
and masks, were enacted by an unlettered but shrewd- 
witted corps who improvised as they went along. How 
they delighted the good conmions of England! and the 
gentles, too, if the playful strokes of satire in which they 
abounded did not hit the great ones too hard. 

The May games came, it is true, but once a-year, like 
Christmas, with her sweet carols, holy recollections, fes- 
tive observances, and blessed charities; but then there 
was the pleasant anticipation to enliven the months of toil 
which must be plodded through, the work-day realities of 
life that intervened, between the people's festivities. I 
once saw written up behind the shutter of the play-room 
in a ladies* boarding-school: '^ There are only 8511 hours 
to the holidays.'' What an agreeable hour had been wUed 
away in making thia calculaS. by the Utile maiden whose 
hand inscribed the childish record! 

The great body of the people are but children of larger 
growth, and are as much in need of pastimes — nay, more 
80, for they require wholesome exhilar^ition to enable 
them to bear up against the wear and tear of toil, and the 
stem realities of life. Deprived of innocent amusements, 
they droop, they become listless, morose, dangerous, they 
cease to love their country. There are persons who 
maintain that tlie pleasures of religion, and a knowledge 
of their duties, are sufficient, or ought to be sufficient, to 
enable the working classes to endure the hardships of 
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their lot with patience, if not with cheerfulness; but this 
is to infer that the nugoritj of those who are doomed to a 
life of toil and suffering have attained to a perfection of 
Cliristian heroism not often practised by those who preach 
its necessity. Solomon tells us, ''There is a time to 
-work, and a time to play." Whj should those who work 
be denied their share of pastime? 
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*^ O'er Leven's dark towers the young Maj moon has 

risen. 
And our Queen, our bright Mary, has 'scaped from her 

prison. 
Good speed to the shallop, that bears o'er the wave 
The fortunes of Scotland, the fair and the brave. 
She raises the signal — her gold-broidered veil. 
With its border of crimson, it floats to the gale. 
And gleams in the moonbeam, all glorious to see, 
Our Queen, our own Mary I Once more she is free! 
We see her, we know her; and there by her side. 
Stands the gallant young stripling, her champion and 

guide. 
Oh I Willie,* the landless, the orphan shall win 
Prouder name by this deed, than the lords of his kin. 

* Willie Bonglas, commonly called Willie the Orphan, or Little 
Douglas.— See the <• Historic lUnstration." 
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Though traitors have broken their faith and her laws, 

Our Queen hath good friends still to fight in her cause: 

Aj, men pure and stainless, who never have sold 

The honour of Scotland for England's base gold. 

Oh, many's the vigil we've kept for her sake 

On this storm-beaten rock that overlooks the broad lake. 

Till practised through darkness and mist to descry 

Every object that varied its surface flit by. 

Long months we have watched for this moment in vain, 

And each night found us still at our eyrie again. 

How our hearts throbbed and fluttered with eager delight, 

When we first marked the shallop unmoored for her flight! 

As it glided the castle's dark shadow beneath. 

Every pulse was suspended — we scarce drew a breath 

Till we saw it, still trembling 'twixt hope, fear, and doubt, 

O'er the moon-lighted waters shoot vent'rously out. 

But the peril is over! she springs to the shore — 

She is Queen of the true men of Scotland once more!" 

They gather around her, that stout-hearted band, 
They kneel at her feet, and they kiss her fair hand; 
But brief are their greetings; 'tis death to delay; 
The fleet steeds stand ready: the word is — '^ Away!'' 

Queen Mary has mounted; a blush on her face. 
As they murmur of '' beauty and womanly grace;" 
For soft as the moonlight that kisses her brow. 
Or the plume that waves o'er it her bearing is now; 
Yet no daring moss-trooper that scours Ettrick side. 
More firmly can sit, or more fearlessly ride. 
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Like a bird just escaped from its cage in her glee. 

She feels the bold spirit that gladdens the free. 

One touch to her courser, and off like the wind. 

She leaves mountains and woodlands and waters behind; 

And she proudly looks back to her friends with a smile> 

As she dashes the fbrst through the rocky defile. 

" Now, forward dear lady, the race is for life, 
Push onward amain, through the broad plains of Fife; 
We must pause not for breath, nor to tighten a girth. 
Till we've won the steep bank of the wide-rolling Firth. 
Then hey for the ferry! — St. Margaret to speed I 
May the boatmen be ready and true at our need!" 
They have crossed the wild waters, and there, on the strand, 
Fair escort, and tried, the brave Livingstones stand; 
And the Hamiltons, foremost in courage and zeal. 
Pour down to the muster from bonny Kinneil. 
Already an army sweet Mary commands, 
Who'll avenge her, or die with the arms in their hands; 
And brightly the monarch has smiled through her tears, 
As she bows to her yeomen, and welcomes her peers, 
While they gaze on her beauty and vow " 'tis a cause 
To win cowards to fight for true glory's applause." 
Now gallant Lord Seton lead on to the west. 
For the Queen comes to Niddry this day, as thy guest; 
Brief warning hast thou to prepare royal cheer, 
To shoot the wild moor-fowl, or slay the red deer. 
Yet fliug wide thy portals, and blithe will she be, 
Though rude be the fare, to take breakfast with thee. 

D 
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Ally grey roofless casdey how changed 13 the scene 
In thj desokte ha]]s» and th j coorts lone and green. 
Since thy lord knelt in homage to welcome his Qaeen, 
And they rang with the shoats of the loyal array. 
Who feasted with Seton and Mary that day. 
While gaily the strains of the minstrels arose— 
^ Here's a health to Qoeen Mary! and death to her foesP 
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QUEEN MARY'S WELCOME. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



The escape of Maiy Queen of Scots, from Lochleven 
Castle, IS one of the most striking passages in the history 
of female royalty. The time, the place, the beauty and 
exalted rank of the illustrious heroine, her wrongs, and 
her distress, the chivalry and courage of the gallant 
spirits who had undertaken to effect her deliverance, the 
peril of the enterprise, and its success, combine all the 
elements of a romance. Yet the adventure creates a more 
powerful impression related in the graphic simpHcity of 
truth, as it really befell, than when worked up with 
imaginary circumstances into a tale of fiction, even by 
the magic pen of Scott in the pages of "The Abbot." 

The fatal concatenation of events, which had the effect of 
entangling the royal victim in the toils of her guileful 
foes, cannot be developed here. The broad outline of 
the outward and visible facts is familiar to almost every 
reader, but to expose the undercurrent to view by docu- 
mentary evidences, and to make manifest the hidden 

B 2 
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woridngs of iniqiutjy requires a wider field than these 
brief pages can afibrd. I must, therefoTe, refer the poblic 
to my long-promised ** Life of Mary Stuart," which will 
shortlj iq>pear in mj new series of rojal female bio- 
graphies^* based on docamentarj soaroes, for pardcolars 
which can scarodj fail of removing the obloqoj with 
which meroenaiy writers, the readj tools of self-interested 
calnmniators, have endeavoured to blacken the name of 
this hapless ladj. 

The confederate lords into whose hands Mary, con- 
fiding in their solemn promises to treat her with all 
honour and reverence as their sovereign, rashly sur- 
rendered herself, at Carberry-hiD, not only shamelessly 
violated their pact, but after exposing her to the most 
cruel insults from the very abjects of the people, incar- 
cerated her in the gloomy fortress of Lochleven, under 
the jailorship of the mother of her illegitimate brother, 
the earl of Murray, and the wardership of the sons 
tiiat person had had by her late husband Sir Robert 
Douglas, of Lochleven, for the lady of Lochleven was a 
married woman when the earl of Murray was bom.f 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a more doleful abiding 
place for the fallen queen, in her affliction, than that 
which had been thus injuriously and by a refinement of 
malice^ selected for her by her perfidious foes. The 
easde, which is of extreme antiquity, said indeed to have 
been founded by Congal, a Fictish king, is of rude archi* 
tecture, consisting of a square donjon keep, flanked with 
turrets^ and encompassed with a rampart; it is built on a 

* ** Livef of the Qaeens of Scotland, and English Princtisses con- 
neeted with the regal f accession of Great Britain." 

t See many dispatches from the English envoys resident in Scotland. 
Btala Paper OiBce, horn 1534 to 1586. 
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small island, almost in the centre of the wild expanse of 
the deep, and c^times stormy, waters of the loch, which is 
fifteen miles in circumference. The castle island consists 
of five acres, now overgrown with trees and brushwood. 
In the midst of this desolation tradition points out one 
ancient stem, of fantastic growth, said to have been planted 
hj the royal captive as a memorial of her compulsory resi- 
dence in the castle. The boughs of this tree, which is 
called ^ Queen Mary's Thorn," are constantly broken and 
carried away as relics by the visitors, whom the interest 
attached to the memory of that unhappy princess attracts 
to the spot, which her sufferings have rendered an historic 
site of melancholy celebrity. 

The events of the long dreary months which Mary 
wore away in this wave-encircled prison-house, bereft of 
r^al state, deprived of exercise and recreation, and 
secluded from every friend save her two faithful ladies, 
and a little maiden of ten years old, the voluntary com* 
panions of her durance, as well as the occupations where- 
with she endeavoured to beguile her sorrowful hours, will 
be found very fully detailed in my bic^raphy of that un- 
fortunate queen, with many recently-discovered facts. 

Towards the end of March, George Douglas, the 
youngest son of the lady of Lochleven, whose manly 
lieart had been touched with generous sympathy, or, as 
some assert, with a deep and enduring passion for his fair 
ill-fated sovereign, made a bold and almost successful 
attempt to convey her out of the castle, in the disguise 
of a laundress. The queen, however, being identified 
by the whiteness and delicacy of her hands, which 
she had raised to repel one of the rude boatmen, who 
endeavoured to remove her hood and muffler to get a 
sight of her face, she was brought back, and George 
Douglas was expelled from the castle with disgrace. But 
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though banifihed from his house, he lurked concealed in 
the adjacent village, where he had friends and oonfede- 
rates, and, doubtless, inspired many an honest burgher 
and peasant with sympathy for the wrongs of their captive 
sovereign, by his description of the harsh restraint to 
which she was subjected within the grim fortress of 
Lochleven* At Kinross he was joined by the faithful 
John Beton, and other devoted servants of the queen, 
who were associated for the emancipation of their royal 
mistress, and had long been lurking, in various disguises, 
among the western Lomonds, to watch for a favourable 
opportunity of effecting their object. 

Douglas had left, withal, an able coadjutor within the 
castle, a boy of tender years, of mysterious parentage, 
and humble vocation, who was destined to act the part of 
the mouse in JSsop's beautiful fable. This unsus- 
pected confederate was a youth of fifteen, who waited 
on the lady of Lochleven in the capacity of page* 
He is known in history by the names of Willie Douglas, 
and the Little Douglas; in the castle he was called the Lad 
WiUie, the Orphan WiUie, and the Foundling Willie,* 
for he was found, when a babe, at the castle gates. Home, 
of Grodscroft, says, " He was the natural brother of 
George Douglas,"t a statement perfectly reconcileable 
with the story of his first introduction into the family of 
the late laird of Lochleven. Such incidents are not of 
unfrequent occurrence in the daily romance of life, and 
often has it happened that the appeal made to the parental 
feelings of a profligate seducer, in behalf of a guiltless 

♦ "Life of Lord Herries/* Edited by Pitcairne, Abbotsford Club, 
p. 101. 

t ** Life of James Earl of Morton " in the " Lives of the Dooglases," 
p. 302. 
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child of sin and sorrow, has awakened feelings of femi* 
nine compassion in the bosom of the injured wife, and the 
forlorn stranger has received a home and nurture through 
her charity. This appears to have been the case with 
regard to Little Willie and the kdj of Lochleven; for» 
whether she suspected his connexion with the laird her 
husband or not, he was taken in, and brought up under 
her auspices, and as attendant on her person. Frail as 
she had been in her youth, and cruel and vindictiye in 
her treatment of the lawful daughter of her royal seducer, 
whom it irked her pride to consider as her sovereign, it 
is nevertheless pleasant to trace out the evidence of some 
good in the harsh lady of Lochleven. 

The foundling Willie remained in the castle, after the death 
of the old laird, an orphan dependent in the family, but his 
subsequent actions prove that he had received the education 
of a gentleman; for not only could he read and write, but 
he understood enough of French and other languages to 
be sent on secret missions to foreign princes. To these 
acquirements Willie added courage, firmness, and address, 
seldom paralleled in one of his tender years. 

There is not any circumstance in the course of Mary 
Stuart's career more striking than the fact that, in this 
dark epoch of her life, when deprived of all the attributes 
of royalty, oppressed, calumniated, and imprisoned, two 
friends like Greorge and Willie Douglas should have been 
raised up for her in the family of her deadliest foes. The 
regent and his confederates, men whose hands had been 
soiled with English gold, had not calculated on the exist- 
ence of the chivalric feelings which animated those young 
warm hearts with the determination of effecting the libe- 
ration of their captive queen. 

" Mary being deprived of pen and ink at this time/' 
says her French biographer, Caussin, *^ wrote herinstruc- 
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tions with a piece of charcoal, on her handkerchief, which 
she employed the boy Willie Douglas to dispatch to the 
lord Seton.** John Beton> who still lay, perdue, among 
the hills) was the ready bearer of this missive, and 
arranged eyerything for the reception and safe conduct of 
his royal mistress, in case she should be fortunate enough 
to reach the shore in safety. For many nights he, with 
lord Seton, George Douglas, and others, kept watch and 
ward on the promontory which oiHnmanded a view of the 
castle and the lake, in expectation of being apprised, by 
signal, that the project was about to be carried into effect. 

On Sunday, the second evening in May, all things 
being in readiness, and the family at supper, Willie 
Douglas, who was waiting on the lady of Lochleven, con- 
trived, while changing her plate, to drop a napkin over 
the keys of the castle (which were always placed beside 
her during meals), and having thus enveloped them, suc- 
ceeded in carrying them off unobserved. Hastening with 
them to the queen, he conducted her, by a private stair, to 
the postern, and so to the water-gate of the castle, which he 
took care to lock after him; and when the boat had gained 
convenient distance from the shore, flung the keys into the 
water. These mute memorials of the adventure were found 
covered with rust when the loch was drained, early in the 
present century. They are now in the possession of the earl 
of Morton, at Dalmahoy House, where I saw them and the 
rude iron chain which formerly linked them together, but 
which, being rusted through, fell to pieces when taken out 
of the water. The Lochleven keys are five in number, 
large and small, of antique workmanship, and are all care- 
fully enshrined in a casket lined with velvet, and pre- 
served as precious relics by the noble representatives of 
the chivalric George Douglas. 

The boat which Willie the Orphan had adroitly secured 
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for the service of his captive sovereign, was that helong- 
ing to the castle, and the onlj medium of communication 
for the castellan and his meine with the shore. Imme- 
diate pursuit was, therefore, almost impossible. The 
companions of queen Mary's flight were, her faithful 
attendant, Mary Seton, ever near her in the hour of peril, 
and a little girl of ten years old, of whose safety her 
majesty appeared tenderly careful, as she led her by the 
hand. The other damsel, a French lady of the name of 
Quenede, gave a remarkable proof of her personal courage 
and devotion to her royal mistress; for, not being quick 
enough to reach the castle gate till it was locked behind 
the retreating party, she fearlessly leaped out of the 
window of the queen's apartment into the loch, and swam 
aflber the boat tiU she was received within that little ark 
in her dripping garments. 

Meantime, lord Seton and his gallant associates, who 
were anxiously reconnoitring from their eyrie the progress 
of the little bark and its precious freight across the lake, 
remained in a state of the greatest excitement, not daring 
to believe that so feeble an instrument as the orphan 
Willie had succeeded in achieving an exploit which the 
bravest peers in Scotland might have been proud of having 
performed, and her own royal kinsmen, the allied princes 
of France and Spain, had not ventured to attempt. But 
all doubts and fears were dispelled wh^i they recognised 
the stately figure of their queen, dis^nguished from the 
other females by her superior height, rising in the boat 
and giving the telegraphic signal of her safety, as previ- 
ously agreed, by waving her veil, which was white with 
a crimson border, the royal colours of Scotland. The 
moment that auspicious ensign was displayed, fifty horse- 
men, who had lain concealed behind the hill, sprang to 
their saddles, and, with lord Seton at their head, galloped 
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down to the shore, where George Douglas and Beton, 
with another partj of devoted friends, were alreadj wait- 
ing to receiye and weUsome their enfranchised sovereign, 
as she sprang to the hind. The fleetest palfreys that Scot- 
land could sapply had long heen provided, and concealed 
bj 6eorge Douglas's tmstj confederates in the village, in 
anticipation of the success of this enterprise, and were 
now ready caparisoned for the queen and her ladies. 
Mary mounted without delay, and, attended by the faith- 
ful companions of her perils and escape, scoured across the 
country at fiery speed, without halting, till she reached 
North Queen's Ferry, about twenty miles from Loch- 
leven. Embarking in the common ferry-boat at that port, 
she and her company crossed the rough waters of the 
Firth, and landed, tradition says, at the ancient wooden 
pier, which formerly jutted out into the sea, just above 
the town of South Queen's Ferry. There she was met 
and welcomed by lord Claud Hamilton, and fifty cavaliers 
and other loyal gentlemen, eager to renew their homage, 
and burning to avenge her wrongs. 

Lord Seton conducted his royal mistress to his own castle 
at West Niddry, distant seven miles from South Queen's 
Ferry, where she partook of his hospitality, and enjoyed 
the repose of a few hours, after her moonlight flitting* 
West Niddry now forms part of the fair domain of the 
earl of Hopeton. The roofless shell of the stately 
castle, which aflbrded the first safe resting-place to th^ 
fugitive sovereign, is still in existence. The changes of the 
last few years have conducted the rail-road line between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in close proximity to the ruins 
of the feudal fortress, which gave rest and shelter to the 
royal fugitive, after her escape from Lochleven. The 
grey mouldering pile, in its lonely desolation, arrests for a 
moment the attention of the musing moralist or anti- 
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qnarian among the passengers in the trains that thunder 
onward to their appointed goal through solitudes that 
reeal high and chivalrie visions of the past. But Niddry 
Castle should be visited in a quiet hour bj the historical 
pilgrim, who would retrace in fancj the last bright scene 
of Marj Stuart's life, when, notwithstanding the forced 
abdication which had transferred the regal diadem of 
Scotland to the unconscious brow of her babj-boj, she 
stood a queen once more among the only true nobles of 
her realm, those whom English gold had not corrupted, 
nor successful traitors daunted. 

One window in Niddry Castle was, within the memory 
of many persons in the neighbourhood, surmounted with 
the royal arms of Scotland, together with a stone enta- 
blature, which, though broken, is still in existence, in the 
orchard of the adjacent grange, inscribed in ancient letters 
with the day of the month and the date of the year, and 
even the age of George lord of Seton, at the memorable 
epoch of his life when the beauteous majesty of Scotland, 
whom he had so honourable a share in emancipating from 
her cruel bondage, slept beneath his roof in safety. 

Lord Seton had been an old and faithful servant of his 
queen. He was the master of the royal household, and 
had been present at her nuptials with the beloved husband 
of her youth, king Francis II., of France. On her 
return to Scotland, after the death of that sovereign, Mary 
offered to advance Seton to the dignity of an earldom, but 
being the premier baron in parliament, he refused to be 
the puisne earl, giving humble thanks to her majesty for 
her proffered grace at the same time. Mary then wrote the 
following extempore distich in Latin and also in French : 

*' Sunt comites ducesques denique reges; 
Setoni dominum sit satis mihi g** 

which, in plain English, may be rendered thus : 
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** Thoogli ctrit and dukei, and eren kings then be, 
Tet Seton'g noble lord soffioetb me." 

** After that nnfortanate battle of Langside, the said 
lord George Seton was forced to flie to Flanders, and 
was there in exile two years, and drove a wagon with four 
horses for his subsistence. His picture in that condition,** 
adds the quaint, kindred biographer of the noble family of 
Seton, ** I have seen drawn, and lively painted, at the north 
end of the long gallery in Seton, now overlaid with timber. 
From Flanders, the said lord George went to Holland, and 
there endeavoured to seduce the two Scots regiments to 
the Spanish -service, upon a design thereby to serve his 
sovereign the queen, the king of Spain being very much 
her friend. Which plot of his being revealed, the states 
of Holland did imprison and condemn him to ride the 
cannon; but by the friendship and respect the Scotch 
officers had to him, he was by them set at liberty, not- 
withstanding this decision of the States."* 

Lord Seton outlived these troubles; he was preserved 
to enjoy the reward of his integrity after those who pur- 
sued his life had been successively summoned to render 
up an account of the manner in which they had acquired 
and acquitted themselves of their usurped authority, till 
all were clean swept away. It is a remarkable fact that 
the most relentless of the persecutors of their hapless 
sovereign, Mary Stuart, especially those who for a brief 
period were the most successful in their ambitious projects, 
Murray, Lennox, Marr, Lethington, and Morton, all by 
violent or untimely deaths preceded their royal victim to 
the tomb. 

James VI. testified a grateful sense of the services Lord 

* ContiDuation of the '* History of the Houses of Seytoan, by 
Alexander, Visooant Kingston. Printed for the Maitlaod Club." 
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Seton bad rendered to queen Marj, by preferring bim 
and bis sons to tbe most bonourable offices in bis gift. 

Marj berself rewarded George Douglas to tbe utmost 
of ber power, in various ways, but above all by facili- 
tating bis marriage with a young and beautiful Frencb 
beiress of bigb rank, to wbom be bad formed an 
attachment, and as bis poverty was tbe only obstacle to 
this alliance, sbe generously enabled bim to make a suit- 
able settlement on bis bride out of a portion of ber 
Frencb estates, wbicb sbe assigned to bim for tbis purpose 
by deed of gift. " Services like bis," as sbe wrote to ber 
uncle, " ought never to be forgotten.** 

A simple black marble tablet in the chancel of Edensor 
Church, to tbe left of tbe altar, marks tbe grave of John 
Beton, on which a Latin inscription records tbe fact, " that 
be died at Chatsworth, in his thirty-fourth year, worn out 
wifli the fatigues and hardships be bad encountered in the 
service of bis royal mistress," adding as his best and 
proudest epitaph, ** that he bad assisted in delivering that 
illustrious princess from her doleful prison in tbe Laga 
Laguina." (Lochleven.) 

Poetry is tbe handmaid as well as tbe inspiration of 
chivalry, and if ever the deeds of brave and loyal gentle- 
men deserved to live in song, surely the achievement of 
the loyal associates who rescued their oppressed queen 
from ber cruel captivity in Lochleven Castle, ought to be 
thus commemorated, and their names had in remembrance 
long after ** tbe marble that enshrines their mortal remains 
has perished and its imagery mouldered away." 
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Have ye seen the famed 6race*cap, whence Becket, of old, 
.Quaffed the sack and the clary from ivory and gold?— 
Ohy your saints were good fellows, no doubt, in their time, 
When they fathomed such goblets, and thought it nio 
crime I 

He bids ye " be sober*** — ^meet caution, I ween. 
When the cover was raised, and the bumper was seen I 
Oh, the rubies and garnets that shine round the brim 
Were less bright than the nectar that sparkled on him! 

How the red wines of Burgundy, Guienne, and Bour- 

deaux, 
In their sweetness or strength, in this goblet would flow. 
How the hippocras mantled, and royal tokay 
Was pledged to the great on each festival day. 

* In allusion to the motto on the cover — ** Sobrii Estote/* 
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** Drink jour wine, and with gladness !"* — a pleasant behest 
To the warlike Angevins who thronged to the feast. 
While each stout Norman baron, with smiles on his face. 
Thought the primate's fair gp-ace-cnp a cup full of grace. 

Sure Morville, le Breton, and cruel Fitz XJrse, 

And Tracy, whose children inherit a curse, 

Had ne'er harmed the kind saint, had he given them a sup 

Of the grace-drops that smiled in his beautiful cup. 

From the church passed the goblet awaj to the crown. 
And then from the king to some peer of renown. 
Tin it came to the hands of a brave Howard knight. 
Who drained it each day when he'd fought a good fight. 

And at last he dechured that he never had seen 

A bowl so well suited to grace England's queen; 

So he left it to her, as he had not a mate, 

And the cup passed from Howard to noble queen Kate. 

And now it has come to a Howard again, 
Long, long, in his halls may the relic remain. 
And the time-honoured chieftain of Corby, with joy, 
For years pledge his Grace-cup, and taste no alloy. 



* ** Viniim timm bibe emu gaadio," it imcribed round die npper 
rim of the cop. 
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THE GEACE-CUP. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



The Grace Cup derives its name and use from an 
amusing little fact illustrative of the manners and customs 
of the Scotch nobles in the eleventh century, when that 
royal Christian civilizer, Margaret Atheling, the consort 
of Malcolm Canmore, observing that thej had an irreve- 
rend habit of rising and quitting the table before grace 
could be pronounced by her chaplain, promised to reward 
all who could be induced to tarry for that ceremony with 
a draught tzd mntum^ from a large gold cup of the choicest 
wine> which was passed from hand to hand round the 
board, after the thanksgiving for the meal had been duly 
sud. The bribe offered by the beautiful young English 
queen was too agreeable to be resisted by the hitherto grace- 
less northern magnates; each was eager to claim his share 
of the grace-cup, as this social goblet was called; and the 
custom thus instituted in the palace became so popular, 
that it was observed in the barons' halls, and wherever 
festive cheer was to be found throughout the land, even 

£ 
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in the^ convent refectory, where, as all were constrained 
bj the monastic discipline to assist in singing the grace, 
the cup could only have been circulated in imitation of 
the practice of the court. The fashion of the grace-cup 
was, of course, adopted in England by all d^rees who 
could afford to honour a custom so much in unison with 
national taste. Every person of consequence could boast 
of a grace-cup in the middle ages; and even at the period 
of the Reformation they are occasionally enumerated 
and described in inventories of plate and jewels, and be- 
queathed in wills, of which there are examples in Testa- 
menta Vetusta. The grace-cup, commemorated in the fore- 
going song, derives peculiar interest from having been the 
property ofth« c^ebrated Thomas 4'Becket, archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is engraved with his initials, " T. B.," 
interlacing a mitre, and being stamped with the peculiarly 
formed little cross, which is well known to have been the 
royal mint-mark of Acquitaine, at the p^eriod when £lea« 
itora, the consort of our Henry the Second^ was tlie sove- 
reign of that duchy, there can be no doubt of its authen^ 
tioity; and the probability is, that it was pres^ted to him 
«8 a little peace-offering by that queen, who, though she 
at fiivt affected to look with contempt on hear husband's 
•Saxon chancellor, as. a man from Ihe ranks of the conquered 
people of the knd, subsequently learned to regard the 
untemporizing archbishop of Cbaterbury as one of the 
madter-spiiits of the age. 

Becket's grace-cup is made of richly'tliased goM, 
surrounded widi a broad band -of ivory« It will hold 
about half % pint, and is of the dialtoe Ibrm, with a cove^> 
which is elaborately studded with knots of mbies, garnets, 
and pearls* The discoloration of the latter, and the rude 
cutting of the gems, indicate great antiquity. On the 
cover is engraved the restraining injuQcti<»i, " SoMi 
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Egiote^'^-^Be Qoheri and round the rim of the cup is this 
inscription : ** Vinum tuum hibe cum gaudio^^ — Drink your 
wine with gladness; wherebj we learn that the archbishop 
was of the temperance school, forbidding the abuse, 
though he permitted the use, of wine to make glad the 
heart of man. 

It would be out of place to relate the events of Becket's 
Hfe here, involving as thej do a great question of church* 
and-state government, which still fomishes matter of dis- 
cussion, notwithstanding the summary manner in which 
four of the knights of Henry the Second's privy chamber 
took upon themselves to silence the sturdy primate. With- 
out presuniing to decide who was right and who was 
wrong in the quarrel, which commenced by Bedi:et re*> 
signing his office of lord- chancellor, as soon as his royal 
master had promoted him to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, and refusing to exercise the functions of two offices 
which were, properly speaking, incompatible, it will merely 
be necessary to notice, that the barons and the politic 
portion of the prelates took part with their sovereign 
against the bold Saxon primate, who had made himself 
very troublesome by standing up for the rights of the 
people, and asserting the independence of the church of 
the royal control. Henry, after a hard struggle, got the 
better of him, drove him out of £ngland, confiscated his 
personal property, and appropriated the revenues of his 
see to his own roy^ use, save such parcels as he be* 
stowed upon his courtiers. Six years afterwards, Henry 
fell dangerously ill of a fever at Domfront, in Maine; 
and, fancying he was near death, made his will, and ex- . 
pressed certain qualms of conscience on the score of his 
dealings with Becket; which induced him to promise and 
vow that if his life were spared, he would be reconciled 
to him. The king of France, appearing to act as mediator 

E 2 
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between him and the banished primate, an interview took 
place at Montmireuil, as soon as Henrj was strong enough 
to bear the excitement; and then and there a pacification 
was arranged; but just as Becket was going to give his 
royal master the kiss of peace, Henry took umbrage at 
his using the words, '^ That he gave him this kiss to the 
honour of God," and they had nearly entered into an open 
quarrel again. At any rate, the reconciliation was post- 
poned tiU another time, but was at last effected through 
the good offices of the archbishop of Rouen. Beckett car- 
ried matters with a high hand; insisted on the restitution 
of all his property and the revenues of his see; and when 
he got back to Canterbury, he thought proper to excom- 
municate all who hesitated to restore their share of the 
spoil, and not only these, but a certain knight who cut 
off one of his horse's tails after bis return. Nor was this 
all; for he, ha.ving armed himself with the pope's licence 
for that purpose, went so far as to suspend the archbishop 
of York and all the prelates who had taken part against 
him. The excommunicated persons went in a body to 
make their complaints to the king, who exclaimed, in a 
transport of rage, " What, then, is there not one of the 
numerous servants who eat my bread who will avenge 
me on this vile priest?" 

Such hints fall not from the lips of despotic princes in 
vain: Hugh Morville, Hugh Brito, or Le Britton, Wil- 
liam Tracy, and Richard Fitz-Urse, four knights in 
Henry's household, took upon themselves the office of 
ridding their royal master of the object of his ill-wilL 
They embarked for England; and without confiding their 
design, as it is said, to any one, proceeded to Canter- 
bury; and, entering the cathedral, where finding Becket 
alone at the altar, engaged in his private devotions, they 
exclaimed, " Thou traitor, come forth!" "Here be I," 
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replied Becket, confronting tbem — ** no traitor, but the 
archbishop." 

Then the whole party rushed upon him with furious 
execrations, and beat out his brains with their clubs. 

However opinions might vary as to the proceedings of 
Becket, a general feeling of horror was excited by his 
massacre. Yet the ferocious assassins evaded all punish* 
ment, having contrived to effect their escape ; they fled 
to Knaresborough Castle, which was a royal fortress, 
where they remained. Henry protested against the crime, 
but did not punish its authors, presuming that they had 
perpetrated it under the idea of rendering him a service. 
He found himself, however, in so awkward a predicament, 
in consequence of the indignation of the great body of 
the people and the threats of excommunication from the 
pope, that he was under the necessity of submitting to a 
painful and disgraceful penance before he could obtain 
absolution. 

The four knights who had brought their liege lord into 
this scrape by taking upon themselves the base office of 
unlicensed executioners, are all reported to have come to 
disastrous ends. Oral tradition still preserves the memory 
of the whimsical hereditary inconvenience which the crime 
of William Tracy is said to have entailed upon his de- 
scendants in the fo^owing rude proverbial rhymes : 

" The fiunily (tf the Tracys 
HaTe the wind in their faces ; 
Let them turn as thej will, 
They are plagued with it stilL" 

The canonization of Becket, his gorgeous shrine in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, the miracles, 270 in number, imputed 
to him after his death, and established in the opinion of 
the credulous, by the juggleries performed at his tomb, 
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hare done more injury to his reputation than all the 
actions performed hj himself, for which he was reaUj 
accountable, daring his life* Persons of strong sense were 
disgusted, and smiled in contempt ; those whose religious 
principles were untainted bj the inventive superstitions of 
the times, grieved in silence over follies which, at last, 
became wearisome to the m^oritj of the people. A strong 
revulsion of popular feeling took place in the reign of Henry 
YIIL, when the idolized martyr of Canterbury Cathedral 
was cited to a posthumous trial before that prince, and being 
pronounced a contumacious traitor during his life, and a 
notorious impostor after his death, his name was erased 
from the calendar of saints, and his bones expelled frofn 
their shrine with great contumely. The veneration in which 
these relics were held had lasted upwards of three htm* 
dred years, and proved a source of great wealth to the City 
of Canterbury, as well as to the ecclesiastical community 
there, in consequence of the constant resort of strangers 
to th& shrine. ' Fifty thousand foreigners alone are said to 
have visited it annually. The names of the royal and 
noble votaries who came to solicit the intercessions of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury with propitiatory ofibrings of silv^ 
and gold, jewels and embroidered vestments, are occasion* 
ally to be traced by the antiquarian in the local chronicles 
which record their gifts and oblationi^ and are forgotten 
by every one else; but the characters of the lively com- 
pany of Canterbury pilgrims, whom the creative genius 
of Geoffrey Chaucer called into existence, will be remem- 
bered as long as wit and poetry retain their influence over 
the minds of men. 

Every age has its peculiar phase of spiritual romance; 
that of miracles, shrines, and pilgrimages has passed 
away, and we should as soon expect to see full grown 
men flying kites, and amudng themselves with dolls and 
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babj-houses, as the denizens of the nineteenth century 
returning to the superstitions of their forefathers. In 
this world all things are progressive, and exploded sys- 
tems are never adopted a second time; were it otherwise, 
we should plead for the revival of the good old custom of 
the grace-cup, which has been superseded at fashionable 
tables, by a course of cordial drams in Lilliputian glasses, 
circulated with mysterious and confidential whispers of 
" Noyaii^ *^ Mar€t8 quina^^ *' Eau de rte," &c., instead of 
the edifying response formerly ejaculated by the guests 
after the thanksgiving had been pronounced. 

Henry the Second having made himself heir to Thomas 
^'Becket's personals, the grace-cup passed into his hands, 
and was probably sold by his august widow, Eleanora, a 
few years afterwards, to assist in making up the ransom 
of her son Richard, C<Bur-de-Lion. A trifling hiatus of 
more than three centuries occurs in the pedigree of our 
grace-cup, which we next find in the possession of Sir 
Edward Howard, the valiant lord-admiral of England, 
who was slain in a fierce naval engagement, in Conquet- 
bay, April 13, 1513, on the deck of a French galley, 
which he had boarded. In his will, he bequeathed 
Becket's grace-cup to the queen, Catharine of Arragon ; 
it afterwards passed into the hands of the ducal house of 
Howard, and was presented or left by Charles, duke of 
Norfolk, to the late Henry Howard, esq., of Corby, in 
whose possession it was when these lines were written in 
the year 1840. 
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THE STEONGHOLD OF THE BIGODS. 



Wbeck of past ages! on thj mouldering towers 
No feudal banner waves its silken fold; 
No archers now direct their deadly showers 
From thj lone heights^ as in the dajs of old, 
When he of iron soul and stalwart mould. 
The haughtj Bigod, in his tameless pride, 
Held with the lord of England parlance bold; 
And the chafed lion to his teeth defied, 
And taunt for taunt with answering scorn replied. 

And spake of his stronghold on Wavenej's shore 
With stem regret, as fortress whence he might 
Have braved securely, till the storm was o'er, 
The royal anger in its fellest height — 
Nor cared for proud Plantagenet's despite ; 
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But there, in his rebellious hardihood, 
; The sap, the siege, the desultory fight, 
Fiercely repelled, and made resistance good 
Through each reverse, unawed and unsubdued. 

Bright visions of departed grandeur rise, 

In shadowy splendour, as I gaze on thee. 

Lone, crumbling pile! they sweep before mine eyes. 

The varied scenes of pomp and pageantry 

Thy walls have seen, but ne'er again will see; 

When to the lofty harp's inspiring chime 

High tales were sung of love and chivalry. 

In the wild numbers of spontaneous rhyme, 

By gifted minstrels of the olden time. 

And high-born beauty, in the graceful dance. 
Trod the light measure to the rebec's sound — 
Or led the mask in quaint device, perchance. 
Or for her lordly sire the wine«cup ccown'd 
Ere the deep pledge of revelry went rounds 
While haply in the guarded keep below. 
Or murky dungeon's solitude profound, 
The fettered captive pined in hopeless woe^ 
Mourning his adverse fate, his battle's overthrow. 

Deserted towers! no steel-clad warder now 
O'erlooks with watchfal eye the quiet vale, 
From its green willowed depth to upUmd brow, 
For plumes and pennons waving in the gald--^ 
And hostile chieftain in his warlike mail, 
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With steed caparisoned, and couchant lance — 
Such as in ancient chronicle and tale. 
Stand forth portrayed, and poesy'ft romance 
Presents embodied to our mental glance. 

Their date is past — ^the strife of feudal war 
Disturbs no more sweet "Waveney's peaceful side; 
No rival clarions now resound from far. 
Nor life's red current stains his silvery tide; 
But those unruffled waters, as they glide 
Through smiling meads of ever-verdant hue, 
Reflect the snowy lily's queen-like pride. 
Throned on the waves, all beautiful to view. 
And mirror back the heavens' delicious blue. 

And where the martial pnde of helm and spear 
Flashed in the western sun's declining ray. 
On massive walls, now desolate and drear. 
Sits the lone, mournful spirit of decay. 
Time's ruthless daughter, robed in lichens gray. 
Throned in their dust, and sternly waving round 
The iron sceptre of her gloomy sway. 
O'er mouldering turret, parapet, and mound. 
With clustering ivy-leaves profusely crowned — 

Ivy aye flourishing in adverse days, 
Unchanged by summer suns or wintry showers, 
With faithful love a mantling veil displays. 
And clings more closely when the tempest lowers; 
And there the delicate and starry flowers 
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Of sweetest jasmine yield their fragrant breath 
To every breeze that sweeps their pendent bowers, 
And from those heights, where once the shafts of death 
Were sternly launched, fling their light graceful wreath. 
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THE STRONGHOLD OF THE BIGODS. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



This interestiDg relic of the feudal times is seated on 
the most considerable of a cluster of round green mounds 
on the extreme verge of the county of Suffolk, separated 
from Norfolk only by the river Waveney, which flows 
at the foot of this fortalice, and formed a part of its 
defence, enabling the manorial nohUe^ by whom it was 
held, to render it inaccessible by laying all the lowlands 
under water. Bungay Castle derives some historical as 
well as local interest from having been the stronghold of 
the powerful Anglo-Norman earls of Norfolk, of the house 
of Bigod, who, from the time of the Conquest, claimed 
and for nearly two centuries exercised, the high and im- 
portant office of hereditary earl-marshal of England. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that it 
was the peculiar province of that great state official to 
preserve good order in the court by preventing quarrels, 
and enforcing the ceremonial observances of royal eti- 
quette in all its venerative solemnity. This duty com- 
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pelled him, whenever he saw pugnaciously-disposed per- 
sons inclined to raise brawls in the presence-chamber 
— a circumstance of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
days of feudality — to advance and interpose his silver- 
tipped ebony baton, or rod of authority, between them, 
with a suitable admonition, warning them to desist from 
transgressing the respect due to royalty; and if he found 
them contumacious, to commit them to the Marshalsea 
prison, there to be dealt with according to the sentence of 
the privy-council and the pleasure of the king. 

More especially, was the earl-marshal bound to inter- 
fere for the chastisement of those who were guilty of the 
offence of lese majestce, by presuming to bandy proud 
and unbefitting words with the sovereign. Occasionally, 
however, the sovereign seems to have been in need of 
some valiantly-disposed functionary in his household to 
keep his own earl-marshal in order, when that dignity 
was her^itary in the combative family of the Bigods-— 
a race in whose cranixuns the organ of veneration could 
never have existed. 

Matthew Paris tells us that Henry IIL was once treated 
with so much insolence by his turbulent earl-marshal, 
Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, that he at length exclaimed, 
in a menacing tone — 

** What, sir earl, are you so bold with me, whose vassal 
peer you are? Ck>uld I not ksue my royal warrant for 
threshing out all your corn?'' 

** Ay," retorted the earl-marshal, undauntedly; " and 
could not I, in return, send you the heads of your 
threshers?" 

Henry refrained from trying the experiment, though he 
threatened to punish his refractory servant in a signal 
manner for his contumacious words. Roger Bigod retired 
to his stxonghold at Bungay^ laid all the lowland meadows 
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rcwnd it tuider tratiar, and set him at defiance. After hU 
death, his son, Hugh Bigod, snoceeded him in the dignity 
of earl'-marshal of England ; the memorable altercatioii 
which took place between Edward I» and Hugh, proves 
that the latter had inherited, not onlj the batbn, but the 
sturdy independence of his father. The idng, it seems^ 
required him to serre under the banner of another ndble- 
man, to whom he had assigned the command of the army 
designed to put down an insttrrection in Gnienne. Hugh 
Bigod, having no liking to the expedition, told the king 
that he was ready at all dmes, as the duties of his Office 
prescribed, to lead the vanguard where he commanded in 
person, but he would not cross the sea to serve under any 
one else; and nothing on earth should compel him to march 
a foot for that purpose. 

'< By the etemid God I " exclaimed the angry monarch, 
*^ sir earl, you shall either march or be hanged." 

" By the eternal God, sir king," returned the undaunted 
earl — *^ I will neither march nor be hanged;" and with 
these audacious words, left the royal presence. 

Edward L was not a prince to be defied with im- 
punity, like his feeble*minded sire, Henry III.; and he 
took such vigorous measures for the chastisement of his 
insolent servant, that Bigod, finding himself in an awkward 
predicament, is said to have given utterance to the fol- 
lowing baronial impromptu : 

** Were I in my strong castle of Bungay, 
Upon the water of Wayeney, 
I would ne care for the king of Cockaynle, 
Nor all his braverie." 

Hugh Bigod was overtaken and arrested by the king's 
warrant, before he could reach his feudal shelter, and com- 
pelled, in spite of his late bravadoing, to compound for his 
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life and limbe by resigniog his hereditary office of earl* 
marshal of England to Thomas of Brotherton, the second 
son of king Edward, by whose representatiye, the dnke of 
Norfolk, it is at present held. Bongay Castle was also 
bestowed by the king on his new earl-marshal, and still 
continues in the possession of his noble representatiye. 

The ruins of this castle are extremely picturesque, 
hanging gardens having been planted in terraces on the 
still massive walls of the ivy-clad turrets, leading, by 
successive flights of stairs, up to a gallery on the summit 
of the highest battlement, which commands a panoramic 
view of the pastoral vale of the Waveney, and the lovely 
wooded uplands with which it is surrounded. 
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DEATH OF EDWARD OF LANCASTER, 
PRINCE OF WALES. 



On fatal Tewkesbury's bloody plain 

The desperate strife was done, 
And red on slayer and on slain 

Went down the evening sun: 
The rival Roses' deadly feud 

Had there been fought once more. 
And England's best and noblest strewed 

The cold earth in their gore. 

For prince and peer of high renown, 

For either party's sake, 
Had strove that day, and England's crown 

Had been the mighty stake. 
The haughty victor in his pride, 

O'er prostrate squadrons passed, 
*' This was our sternest strife," he cried, 

" And this must be our last!" 

F 
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" Where is the young aspiring chief, 

The rebel host who led! 
The Red Rose yet retains a leaf — 

He is not with the dead. 
Nay, bring him forth — ^the princely boy — 

My triumph's incomplete, 
Till I can, with exulting joy, 

Behold him at my feet." 

^' Dread king, I place him captive there, 

So take him to thy grace." 
** Can this be Lancaster's proud heir. 

That hath so fair a face?" 
Nay, scoff not, though his face be fair; 

For 111 avouch him yet, 
By his high bearing in despair, 

A true Flantagenet. 

And mark how that young dauntless eye 

Returns thee, scorn for scorn; 
He will not blench from royalty. 

Though captive and forlorn: 
And though he acts a foeman's part, 

As rival to thy throne. 
The blood that warms that princely heart. 

Claims kindred with thine own. 

Sole relic of the Crimson Rose, 

The royal stripling stands; 
Before his stern vindictive foes, 

And their victorious bands. 
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" The boldest baron then I ween. 
That e'er couched knightly lance, 
Could scarce have met with that calm mien 
King Edward's deadly glance. 

'^ Now speak, presumptuous boy! and say 

How thou durst hither bring 
Yon rebels to disturb the sway 

Of England's rightful king?" 
The youth replied, with answering scorn, 

" Wouldst learn the cause from me? — 
I fought to win my father's crown. 

Usurped, false York, by thee! 

'' I was the heir of England born, 
I A subject's son wert thou, 

And thou hast to my father sworn. 

And broke a liegeman's vow." 
With mailed hand the angry king 
The royal stripling smote; 
; And sternly cried — " Would linnets sing 

i The soaring eagle's note?" 

I 

I At that dire signal murderous men 

i Advanced with cruel joy. 

And naked steel was gleaming then 

Around the princely boy. 
The scorn that from his proud eye flashed, 
His lips might not impart; 
^ For four remorseless weapons clashed 

Within his gallant heart. 

F % 
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Thy monking san in blood is set, 

And jet, oh! woe is me! 
M7 gallant young Plantagenet, 

I cannot weep for thee. 

" I've wept for lighter things than this, 

Like one whose hope was fled; 
But now I know what sorrow is, 

I have no %tears to shed. 
Oh! hadst thou in the battle died, 

'Midst glorious deeds laid low, 
I then had felt a mother's pride, 

Amidst a mother's woe! 

** But butcher work was here, mj child. 

On thee most foully wrought; 
And murderers o'er thee grimly smiled-^- 

Distracting, cruel thought! 
Yet shall not Heaven's dread vengeance sleep— 

A curse is on their line; 
And hearts that now exulting leap. 

Shall feel the pangs of mine. 

** A sibyl's spirit, stem and high. 

Now swells my labouring breast, — 
*Tis born of my strong agony, 

And will not be repressed: 
I see York's house made desolate. 

Its sceptre in the dust — 
I see its murdered infants' fate — 

I see that God is just. 
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** The sword that made me childless ne'er 

Shall from their house depart; 
There's vengeance— vengeance, even here, 

For my distracted heart. 
For thee, my boy, so foully slain, 

Shall York's best blood atone; 
And son of theirs shall never reign. 

On England's royal throne. 

« And though thy fair migestic brow 

No earthly crown shall wear. 
Yet well I know thou smilest now 

At regal pomp and care. 
Nor recks it that in nameless tomb 

That princely form must rest. 
Thy soul hath met a brighter doom, 

And dwells amidst the blest I" 



1 
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DEATH OF EDWARD OF LANCASTER, 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



Of all the events by which the long protracted struggle 
of the rival roses for the crown of England was marked, 
the battle of Tewkesbury excites the deepest interest. It 
was the closing act of the tragedy as regarded the fortunes 
of the house of Lancaster, and involved the destruction 
of the last hope of a dynasty which had for sixty years 
occupied the throne, and played a conspicuous part in the 
history of Europe. 

Seventeen days afler the defeat and death of the earl 
of Warwick at Barnet, the consort and son of the deposed 
and captive Red-rose sovereign, Henry VI., arrived with 
their weary host at Tewkesbury, on the evening of 
the drd of May, 1471, having performed a fatiguing 
march of seven-and-thirty miles, without food or refresh- 
ment. They were on their way from Bristol to the Welsh 
border, where the queen hoped to be able to form a junction 
with the army of Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and, having 
been prevented from crossing the Severn at Gloucester, 
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expected to be able to do so here. Their plans were dis- 
arranged by the startling news that Edward lY., with 
his victorious troops, much superior in numbers, well- 
appointed for the field, and with a fine train of artillery, of 
which the queen's army was entirely destitute, was en- 
camped within a mile and a half of the town. A council 
was immediately held to settle what was to be done in this 
desperate emergency. The queen was urgent to continue 
the retreat by crossing, without delay, the Severn, which 
now lay before them. Somerset objected that the foe, 
being so near at hand, would probably attack them in the 
rear, and cut off the hindmost, and, as no one would like 
to be in that predicament, disorder, desertion, and revolt 
would ensue, and that as they had the choice of the ground, 
it would be more advisable to entrench themselves where 
they then were, and defend themselves, if attacked, so 
manfully as to change the present unfavourable aspect of 
their affairs. 

Margaret, who had a dark presentiment of the evil 
fortunes that awaited her party, replied with tears " that 
she could like well enough of her cousin Somerset's 
opinion, if nothing more dear to her than her own life 
were at stake, but she feared, lest, while they sought to 
improve the desperate fortunes of the party, the life of 
the prince of Wales, in whom the whole hope of the 
nation did consist, might be endangered, and, therefore, 
wished that either the battle might be deferred or his 
safety ensured, by sending him back to France, or to some 
safe retreaty till they saw how the event of the conflict 
turned." 

The honour of the princely heir of Lancaster was' 
piqued at this degrading proposal of providing for his 
single safety. He who had spent his bold infancy in camps 
and fighting fields, and had received the acolade of knight- 
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hood, when only eight years old, under the standard of his 
yictorious mother, on the field she had fought and won for 
the deliverance of his royal father, might not endure the 
thought, ten years later, of playing the truant when there 
was an opportunity of doing battle for his father's crown. 
He agreed with Somerset, that it would be best to fight, 
and take such fortune as the God of battles might award 
to their cause. 

The distress of the queen at this determination, and 
indeed, her whole demeanour from the moment she re- 
ceived the tidings of the defeat and death of the earl of 
Warwick and the re-capture of kiug Henry, are strangely 
at variance with the masculine characteristics attributed 
by Shakespeare to the heroine of the Red-rose, to whom 
he makes his gibing crook-back, Richard of Gloucester, 
address the insulting taunt — 

'* TheD yoa might still have woro the petticoat, 
And ne'er have stol*n the breech from Lancaster." 

The Margaret of Shakespeare is clearly a poetic 
creation, combining the Amazonian qualities of a Tbales- 
tris or Bradamante, in the commencement of her struggle, 
with the wild pathos and terrific energy of the frenzied 
Hecuba of the Greek tragedy, in its dose. But the 
Margaret of fiction only resembles the Margaret of 
history in her calamities and persevering firmness, in 
clinging to the last plank of the foundering bark of Lan- 
caster. The Margaret of history was a woman of pas- 
sionate impulses, strong partialities and prejudices; a 
daughter of the south of Europe, reared in the very atmo- 
sphere of poetry and romance — a creature of smiles and 
tears, incapable of disguising either her hatred or her love. 
She owed her occasional successes not to her Amazonian 
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prowess in the field, but to her feminine powers of at- 
tracting champions to the cause of her unfortunate lord 
by her beauty and eloquence. Sometimes we see her 
more than man in her courageous determination, her forti- 
tude, and patience, and anon depressed and trembling, with 
all the excitable sensitiveness of her own feeble sex. 

George Chastellaine, the Burgundian chronicler, records 
the fact, <* that he heard queen Margaret after relating to 
the duchess of Bourbon, at St. Pol, the perilous adven- 
tures of herself and the young prince, her son, in the 
forest of Hexham,* declare, * that when she had prevailed 
on the robber to become their preserver instead of their 
murderer, and he testified his friendly purpose by tenderly 
carrying the o'er weary boy, who was incapable of pur- 
suing the journey on foot, she experienced a severe pang 
at seeing that precious child in the arms of a man who was 
accustomed to shed Christian blood as a trade.' " 

A sentiment apparently over-delicate at that moment, 
and certainly the more remarkable from the lips of a prin- 
cess who had sanctioned sanguinary executions, and wit- 
nessed the terrible scenes of slaughter which had nearly 
decimated England during the wars of the Roses. Such 
are, however, the inconsistencies of the human heart— more 
especially of the female heart. The victorious heroine of 
the Red Rose at Wakefield, surrounded by the fierce barons 
of her party, who had fathers, brothers, or sons to avenge, 
sufiered herself to be inflamed with the vindictive spirit 
which animated them, that terrible epidemic of civil war- 
fare, which, like the evil influence of controversy in the 



* For a fail account of these, together with many curious inci- 
dents never before mtrodnced into the history of this queen, see her 
amplified life in the forthcoming edition of the *' Lives of the Queens 
ofEngbind." 
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struggles for supremacy between professors of rival creeds^ 
tramples down all the sweet and holj charities of life, and 
tranforms those, whose mission was intended to be that of 
consolation and mercy, into destropng fiends. The forlorn 
fugitive of Hexham forgot the imperturbable coolness of 
the dictator of camps and councils in the tender instincts 
and apprehensions of maternal love. Again, at Tewkes- 
bury, when she perceived that the life and hopes of her 
only son were inevitably about to be staked on the last 
cast of those unthrifty gamblers, who, with the odds against 
them, were recklessly bent on playing out the losing game 
of Lancaster to their own ruin as well as hers, and those 
dearer to her than her own life, she spake and acted, not 
like a Thalestris or a Bradamante, but according to the 
genuine impulses of woman's nature. 

The obstinate determination of Somerset not to retreat 
having silenced all opposition, the weary host, instead of 
recruiting their exhausted powers by rest and refreshment, 
had to set to work, late as it was, to dig the trenches and 
fortify the ground he had chosen for the encampment. By 
dint of the most energetic exertions, and toiling all night, 
this task was completed before morning. 

The Lancastrian troops were then strongly entrenched 
within a thickly wooded cover on the rising ground of 
Tewkesbury Park, about a quarter of a mile from the 
town, and a furlong to the south-west of the stately abbey, 
with the lofty hill of Bredon to their right, and the 
marshy plain in front, where the Avon and Severn unite 
their streams — ^a position of peculiar strength, if they had 
been sufficiently acquainted with the grotlnd to avoid its 
perils. When king Edward reconnoitred this encamp- 
ment, he perceived that it would be very difficult to dis- 
lodge his foes, unless by some stratagem, and observing 
that Somerset had left one opening, as if for the object of 
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making a sallj, he determined to play on his fiery, im- 
petuous temperament, in order to draw him from his 
vantage-ground. 

On the morning of Saturday, May 4th, the duke of 
Gloucester commenced the attack by bringing up the 
artillery which was under his direction to sweep the little 
wood; but Somerset's archers galled his men so sharply 
from their covert, that by the king's direction he sounded 
a retreat, then Somerset, thinking to secure the victory, 
issued forth at the head of the battalion he commanded, 
and commenced a hot pursuit. 

The Lancastrian host was divided into three bodies, of 
which Somerset led the forward wing, the earl of Devon- 
shire the rear*guard; the prince of Wales was placed in 
the van, to encourage the troops by his presence and bold 
bearing; but the real commander of that battalion was 
sir John Wenlock, an experienced veteran, but who had 
changed his colours so often, that no reliance could be 
placed on his principles; it is, therefore, difficult to account 
for his being chosen for a post of such extreme importance, 
unless we may suppose, that having been a trusted state* 
officer in queen Margaret's household, ever since her mar- 
riage, he had obtained that influence over her mind which 
is often possessed by old servants, and had persuaded her 
that all his desertions of her cause had been prompted by 
some laudable intention of serving her; and that, as she had 
restored him to her favour and confidence, the appoint- 
ment had pr6ceeded from her. This conjecture is the 
more probable, as there was no good will existing between 
him and Somerset, the actual commander-in*chief of the 
host; and, whether with treasonable intent or not, his dis- 
regard of Somerset's orders, for him to advance to his sup- 
port, involved the loss of the battle; for that nobleman 
having fallen into the snare provided for him by his saga- 
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cious foeSy found himself suddenly opposed to the main 
body of the Yorkists, with king Edward at their head, and^ 
being unable to cope with such desperate odds, was forced 
to retreat* After some hard fighting and great loasy 
Somerset, by taking a circular direction, succeeded in 
gaining his former post, where, finding Wenlock sitting 
inactively on horseback, at the head of his laggard troops, 
on the very spot where he left him, he rode furiously 
up to him, and, exclaiming, '* Traitor!" clove his skuU 
with his battle-axe. The troops under Wenlock's com- 
mand were panic-stricken by this ferocious action, and 
fancying, perhaps, that Somerset — who had changed 
sides more than once himself — ^was going to fall on them, 
fled in aU directions, regardless of the prince of Wales's 
attempts to rally their broken ranks. Meantime, the 
duke of Gloucester, having obtained a reinforcement of 
two hundred fresh men, led back his battalion to the 
onslaught, and followed by the king his brother, made one 
of his tremendous charges on the rear-guard of the Lan* 
castrian host, carried the trench, and drove their cavalry 
upon the front ranks of their comrades^ who were thus 
forced down the little sudden acclivity on the edge of 
which they were drawn up into the crook of the river 
Avon, which, partly masked by the fringing brushwood, 
on the rising ground, flowed dark and deep below, swoUen 
above its banks with the recent heavy rains. The scene 
must have been terrible beyond description, for when the 
foremost ranks gave way, and were thus driven into the 
waters, where, embarrassed with their heavy armour, they 
had not a chance for life, the fugitives, who were pressing 
upon them from behind, unaware o£ the nature of the 
ground, precipitated themselves after them, without the 
power of drawing back, into the same fatal stream, where 
a far greater number of the Lancastrian cavaliers were 
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drowned than those who perished hj the sword, which 
three thousand are known to have done. 

The fortunes of the fight being thus decided in favour 
of the White Rose, diligent search was made for the 
prince of Wales, who was believed to have escaped, for 
his body was not found among the slain. A proclamation 
was then made bj the royal victor, " offering the reward 
of a hundred pounds a year to any one who should pro- 
duce him either dead or alive, with a promise that his life 
should be spared, if he had been captured." On these con- 
ditions, sir Richard Crofts, a knight who had taken the 
unfortunate young prince as he was flying towards the 
town, surrendered his illustrious prisoner to king Edward, 
and received the promised reward. 

When the hapless heir of Lancaster was hrought into 
the presence of his victorious foe, his fiiie person and 
noble bearing created no slight sensation of surprise. 
King Edward, after sternly regarding him for some mo- 
ments, without being able to intimidate him with his eye, 
demanded of him, in a menacing tone, *' How he durst so 
presumptuously enter his realm with his banner displayed 
against him?" 

" I came," replied the prince, undauntedly, " to recover 
mine inheritance, my father's rightful realm, which thou, 
being his liegeman, hast wrongfully usurped." 

King Edward, exasperated at the unexpected sincerity 
of this bold answer, basely struck the gallant stripling on 
the mouth with his gauntlet, at which indication of his 
displeasure his two brothers, the dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester, who were, of course, glad of the opportunity 
of ridding themselves of so formidable a rival to the 
claims of their family, drew their daggers, and, assisted 
by the marquis of Dorset and lord Hastings, despatched 
the princely captive. The spot pointed out by local tra- 
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dition as the scene of that murder still bears the name of 
the Bloody Field. 

This circumstantial account of the manner in which the 
gallant springing young Plantagenet was cut off, is related 
by Hall, Holinshed, Speed, Stowe, Polidore Yergil, and, 
in briefer terms, by Fabyan, and all the topographical 
historians of Tewkesbury, confirmed by the local tracUtions 
of the place. 

Some later historians have disputed the popular version 
of the death of the son of Henry YI., because Fletewood 
and Wark worth, two contemporary writers of good autho- 
rity, have stated that he was slain in the field, calling on 
his brother-in-law, the duke of Clarence, for help. The 
luckless heir of Lancaster must have had sufficient expe- 
rience of the honourable disposition of " false, fleeting, 
perjured Clarence,** to be aware that he was the last man 
in the world to succour him ; for, independently of the 
jealousy that had been excited by his marriage treaty with 
the younger co-heiress of Warwick, in regard to the royal . 
succession, Clarence had fixed his affections on the whole 
of that rich inheritance which he intended to appropriate 
to his own share. 

The circumstances of the proclamation issued by Ed- 
ward rV. offering a reward for the apprehension of 
Edward of Lancaster, and the fact that Sir Richard Crofts 
obtained the annuity in consideration of that important 
service, are, apparently, indisputable evidences of the 
veracity of Hall and Speed's statements. Fletewood and 
Warkworth probably noted down their narratives from 
general report, before the full and authentic particulars of 
the manner of the Lancastrian prince's death had trans- 
pired — if, indeed the former, who is a stanch partisan 
of the house of York, had been disposed to record matters 
so little to the credit of Edward lY. as his viola- 
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tion of his solemn guarantee of sparing the life of the 
rojal captive in the event of his being taken alive. But 
treacherj was one of that king's characteristics, and of 
his unprincely evasion of his promises another instance 
occurred, in connexion with the battle of Tewkesbury, 
too remarkable to be omitted, as it affords indisputable 
evidence of the manner in which Bichard of Gloucester 
rendered himself instrumental in the perpetration of those 
deeds of which Eldward cared not to incur the personal 
odium. 

When the duke of Somerset found the day irretrievably 
losty he, with Longstrother, the prior of St. John's, and 
twenty other Lancastrian noblemen and knights, having 
cut their way through the victorious Yorkists, fled to the 
Abbey, and succeeded in taking sanctuary there. They 
were closely pursued by their foes, headed by king Ed- 
ward himself^ who, with his drawn sword in his hand, and 
words of deadly menace on his lips, was about to follow 
his intended victims into the church, but, at the south 
door, the vengeful conqueror was met and withstood by 
the courageous priest, who, while the storm of battle was 
raging round the sacred pile, had been officiating at the 
altar, and now, rabing the- chalice and patina, chai^ged 
him ** not to violate the sanctity of that holy place by 
staining it with the blood of the fugitives who had fled 
thither for refuge, but to grant them pardon, that he 
might himself obtain mercy at the last day." 

The royal leader of the victorious host of York sub* 
mitted to the requisition of the ecclesiastic^ and left his 
trembling quarry to imagine that he had granted them 
their lives, or at least that they would be permitted to 
remain in sanctuary unmolested* Sorrowful witnesses 
were they on the morrow, which was the second Sunday 
after Easter, of the exultant Te Deums and solemn offices 
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of thanksgiving that were sung in that ahbej, to com- 
memorate the crowning triumph of the White Rose. But 
if, reljing on the implied promise of king Edward, they 
fancied that the bitterness of death was past, thej were 
the more deceived. Edward, who meant not to offend the 
church, or flj in the face of popular opinion bj a per- 
sonal violation of the privilege of sanctuary — a privilege, 
of which his own queen and his new-bom heir had so 
recently been under thp necessity of availing themselves,— 
had a ready subterfuge for the evasion of his implied 
piromise. He had given commission to his brother, the 
duke of Gloucester, to arrest and bring under the sentence 
of martial law all the Lancastrians, of any note, who had 
escaped the carnage of the battle-field. Armed with this 
general order, therefore, which, without specifying, in- 
cluded those who had on the Saturday received an 
evasive promise of grace from the king, 6-loucester 
entered the abbey on the Monday morning following, at 
the head of two hundred men, seized the luckless fugi- 
tives, and dragged them to the market-cross, where a 
mock tribunal being erected for him to sit in judgment 
upon them, they were arraigned before him of high 
treason, and receiving sentence of death from his lips as 
lord high steward of that commission — their heads were 
immediately stricken off in his presence. Such were the 
summary processes of that frightful epoch. 

The time and circumstances of the capture of the 
hapless queen are almost as much matter of dispute as the 
manner in which her son met his death. According to 
some writers, when she saw the total rout of her army 
she was borne fainting, in her chariot, through the gates 
of TewkQ3bury park, and by her faithful friends con- 
veyed to a small religious house in the neighbourhood, 
where, at the end of three days, -she was brought to king 
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Edward, at Worcester;* others affirm, that she was found, 
half-dead with grief, in her chariot, not knowing whether 
her son were alive or dead, and in that state was brought 
into king Edward's presence; if so, she must have been a 
witness of the heartrending tragedy, and this is the view 
Shakespeare has taken. 

There is a curious illuminated MS., called the Chro-. 
nicle of Tewkesbury, preserved in a convent at Ghent, 
which contains a contemporary representation of the 
battle that was fraught with the destruction of the last 
hopes of the royal house of Lancaster. The artist, doubt- 
less one of the Benedictine brethren of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, has apparently taken his sketch from the central 
tower of his own church, after the Lancastrians were 
driven from the high ground into the marshy meadow 
below. The local features of the landscape are, however, 
portrayed with about as much regard to the rules of per- 
spective as if the illuminator had studied the elements of 
drawing in a china factory at Nankin. The figures are 
numerous and gaily coloured, but very rudely delineated. 
It contains a good deal of quaint detail, and some indi- 
viduality. One group, which represents four knights 
unrounding the body of a dead youth, in a royal-blue 
mantle, stripped from his breast to display a variety of 
wounds, is evidently intended to describe the death of tiie 
prince of Wales. 

The obsequies of the unfortunate heir of Lancaster 
were hastily performed with those of a great many 
persons of inferior rank, who were permitted to receive 
Christian burial within the nave of the abbey church. He 
was interred under the central tower, and a fair gray 

■ 

* See the Life of Margaret of Anjoo, in the *' Lives of the Qaeens 
of England." 
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marble slab, with rich funeral brasses, was subsequently 
placed, to mark the spot, through the fond care of some 
nameless friend to whom his memory was dear: perhaps 
his young widow, after her forced nuptials with Richard 
of Gloucester had restored her to wealth and power, was 
able, through the agency of that faithful serrant of her 
mother, John Rous, of Warwick, to arrange that matter 
with the monks of Tewkesbury, to whom the Beauchamps 
had been great benefactors. 

The Dinely MS., an antiquarian itinerary of the days 
of Charles II., contains the following notice of this monu- 
mental memorial of the last royal scion of the Lancastrian 
sovereigns, with a little pen-and-ink etching of its appear- 
ance when seen by the hotator: — 

''This fair tombstone of gray marble, the brasses where- 
of have been picked out by sacrilegious hands, is directly 
under the tower of the church at the entrance of the choir, 
and said to be laid over prince Edward, who lost his life, 
in cold blood in the dispute between York and Lancaster. 
Richard Grookback ran him into the heart with a dagger.** 

The last sentence is a quotation from York's Union of 
Honour. 

When Tewkesbury church was under repair in the pre- 
sent century, this interesting relic was removed, and long 
remained, with other broken monumental marbles, among 
the rubbish in a comer of the north cloister, where it was 
found by the Rev. E. Davies, the present vicar, who, to 
preserve it from further desecration, had it placed under 
the font in the south transept. 

A feeling which did great honour to the inhabitants of 
Tewkesbury led them to place a brass tablet over the 
grave of the prince, with a Latin inscription to this 
effect : — 

G 2 
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** Lesl all memofj of Edward, prinoe of Wales, shoold 
perish, the pious care of the worthy people of Tewkesbury 
has prepaired this tablet to mark the plaee of his inter* 
Bient^ 

Within seven years aflter ^e mangled form of the 
young, the beautiful, the intrepid £dward of Lancaster 
had been consigned, without funereal honours^ to his un- 
tim^y grave, in Tewkesbury Abbey, the portals of that 
church were unfolded to admit the remains of his sister*' 
in-law, Isabella, dudiess of Clarence^ who died in prema- 
ture childbed, not without suspicion that her death had 
been hastened by poison, to enable Clarence to offer the 
reversion of his hand to Mary of Burgundy. The jealous 
displeasure conceived by the duchess of Clarence at 
having to give place to her youngs sister after her mar- 
riage with the Lancastrian prince of Wales was the ex- 
oiting cause of Clarence's treachery and subsequent deser- 
tion of the cause of the Red Rose. A little later, in March, 
1478, the swollen corse of Clarence himself was brought 
for interment very privately to Tewkesbury Abbey, and 
laid by his ecmsort's side, with little reverence, and no 
manifestation of sympathy from any one. His memory 
was branded with many foul stains, in addition to the dis- 
honourable part he had acted towards queen Margaret and 
her son. The marvellous tale, that he drowned himself in 
a butt of malmsey, in the Tower of London, might probably 
be explained by the equally suicidal fact, that he died in 
ft state (^ intoxication, or the more generally rumoured 
statement that he had been privately despatched by order 
of the king, his brother, in order to be rid of him without 
incurring the popular odium of bringing him to the scaf- 
fold. Margaret of Anjou had, in the agonies of her ma- 
ternal grief, invoked the most frightful maledictions on all 
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the parties concerned in the murder of her son. That 
Clarence, Gloucester, and Hastings all came to violent, 
deaths, and every male of the house of York was cut off 
before one generation had passed awaj, may be regarded 
as striking fulfilments, not of the rash imprecations of a 
weak and suffering creature of clay, but rather of the 
awful truth of Grod's denunciation, that he will visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation. 
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Thbouoh the deep azure of the wintry night, 
Unnumbered stars shone tremulously bright. 
Slow moving on in their migestic march, 
And spangling with their glories Heaven's high arch; 
Through boundless space thej journey on sublime, 
In their appointed course, unchanged by time. 
Which changes all things — ^yet they still are seen, 
From age to age, immoveably serene; 
The wreck of nations, and the tide of years, 
The crimes they silently behold, the tears. 
The hopes, the fears, the passions that enthral 
The pilgrims of this low terrestrial ball. 
To them are nothing — ^less than winds that sweep 
The heaving bosom of the restless deep; 
Or they would weep, whene'er they glanced below, 
At the dread sum of human guilt and woe. 
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WluU mark thej now of Fortmie's dire rererse? 
Seel o'er the mow-dad plains a lonelj hearse. 
Towards statelj Windsor^s solitary towers, 
Winds through deserted rales and leafless bowers; 
Which in congenial melancholj gloom. 
Appear like monmers consdoas of the doom 
Of him their rojal lord, who oft in vain 
Had sighed to visit these loved scenes again; 
And after wearj jears of absence, past 
In woe and wanderings, thus returns at last. 
He comes! bat stretched upon a bloodj bier, 
CVer which nor wife nor child maj shed a tear; 
All, all are distant whom his soul held dear. 

But at what hour, and in what hmnble guise 
Are paid the lord of England's obsequies? 
No solemn trains in long procession bring 
To their last home the relics of their king; 
TSoe rcjtX nor funereal pomp are there, 
Nor death'march pealing on the midnight air. 
Nor blazing torch nor tap^s shed their light 
Through the dim chapd at the burial rite; 
Nor through St. George's silent doisters swell, 
The mournful echoes of the muffled knell. 
The holj forms denied, which Christians paj 
E'en to the meanest peasant's lifeless clay. 

What though no stately canopy is spread. 
With crowns and trophiea meet for royal bead. 
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See o'er the murdered monarch's sable pally 
Emblems of innocencey the snow-wreaths fall I 
White goes he to his grave! — In Uke array 
He to€k the crown on his inaugnral day. 
When through the Abbey's thrilling fabric rang 
The applauding shouts that drowned the trumpet's 

clang, 
^God save King Charles, long live our gracious 

king, 
Maj every year to him new blessings bring; 
Long may king Charles in peace and glory reign" — 
But who, alas, of all the flattering train. 
Who hailed him in the sunshine of his power, 
Abide the darkness of this moumf ol hour ? 
Deeds and not words, bear witness for yon band 
Of faithful liegemen, who united stand 
In the dim shadowy aisle, and nobly prove 
Their stainless fealty with devoted love: 
That glorious six who dauntlessly arose, 
Scorning all perils, and from traitor-foes 
Wrung boldly the reluctant boon, that they 
In sacred earth their murdered lord should lay. 

Stem mourners these, in whom all softer woe 
Is lost in indignation's fiery glow; 
Theirs are the burning tears avengers shed, 
Wliere wrath prevails o'er sorrow for the dead; 
Wrath for his countless wrongs, his lawless doom, 
The malice that pursues him to the tomb. 
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His wrongs, his griefs, his insults are forgot, 
In this calm hour, and he regards it not. 
The man of manj sorrows is at rest 
And this last outrage troubles not the blest 

Lo! silentlj his nameless grave above, 
Are given the tears and unbought prayers of love; 
And though no monumental marbles grace. 
Nor pompous records mark his resting-place; 
Yet men unsullied bj reproadi or fear. 
In reverential sorrow gathered near; 
The while a fitdthf ul hand inscribed the bier 
With one brief line, engraved with pious care, 
Which simply told a monarch slumbered there 
Who in the dust his sceptre had laid down, 
And changed an earthly for a heavenly crown. 
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HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



The calamities of the sovereignB of t^ royal lioiiBe of 
Stuart have for the last century and a half been adduced 
as a sort of proverbial reproach against them, implying 
that their misfortunes were to be regarded as proofs of 
their unworthiness. This is no new theory: Job's com- 
forters were impressed with the same notion, and wasted 
much essayical declamation in trying to persuade the 
much enduring man to think so too. And this rhetoric 
was apparently the bitter drop that made Job's cup of 
suffering overflow. It was these injurious inferences that 
conquered his powers of endurance. He could bear any- 
thing but that; and with a burst of sarcastic eloquence 
drove them from their false position, and reproved their 
want of charity. 

They had forgotten' that adversity is a trial often laid 
on the just to strengthen and improve virtue, for " those 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." 

The Stuarts, one and all, shone brightest in the hour of 
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trial, and their misfortunes were the means of eliciting 
traits of the most generous and ennobling character from 
their adherents. Sordid and selfish aspirants for place 
and pension forsook, it is true, like rats, the falling towers 
they had helped to undermine, but a considerable section 
of the moral chivalry of the land chose rather to be 
crushed with the majestic ruins than to withdraw in 
the time of danger. The history of no other royal house 
affords so many beautiful exceptions to the proverbial 
inconstancy and time-serving propensities attributed 
as a general reproach to the servants of princes as 
that of Stuart. The loyal courage of the true-hearted 
gentlemen who delivered Mary queen of Scots from her 
wave-encircled prison at Lochleven has already been comme- 
morated. Less brilliant in its manifestation, not less worthy 
of admiration, was the patient fidelity of the devoted ladies 
who shared her second captivity for nearly twenty years 
in England, atten<kd her to the scaffold, and, with affectioa 
that survived the fatal terminatioii of her existence, re- 
fused to forsake her lifeless remains till they had seen her 
long-dektyed obsequies solemnized in Peterborough cathe- 
dnd. Scarcely sixty-two years later, wlien the national 
koBoar of England and tbs saered character <j£ her laws 
were agaiii violated by the perpetration of a seccmd royal 
murder, prrfaced by the farce of a mock trial, for whieh 
that of Mary Stuart had afforded a disgraceful precedent^ 
the bleeding remains of her grandson, Charles L, were 
fearlessly followed frc»n the scaffold to St. James's palace 
by two gentlem^. One of these was Juxon, bishop of 
London, the meek prelate who had ministered the last 
consolations of the church, of which he was so conscientious 
a witness, to his royal master, the other was Charles's 
faithful servant, Mr. Herbert^ who had waited upon him 
during his captivity, assisted, with streaming eyes and 
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trembling hands, to array the royal viotim for the scaffold, 
and attended him there. It was the courageous perseve- 
rance of Herbert that, at last, succeeded in wringing from 
the military dictator, Cromwell, and his tools (the packed 
committee of Parliament, who had voted the death of their 
sovereign) a reluctant permission to inter the body of their 
victim in St. George's Chapel, at Windsor, the desire 
which Charles had always expressed of being laid in 
Henr]^ VIL's chapel, by the side of his father, James I., 
having been negatived by Cromw^ who, not contented 
with usurping the realm, was determined to appropriate 
the sepulchre of his master to his own use. 

Herbert, who was not only one of the assistants, but the 
historian of the funeral of king Charles L, records that, 
having obtained, on his second application, an order from 
the committee of Parliament, bearing date 6th of February, 
1648, authorizing him and Mr. Mildmay to bury the 
king's body at Windsor, it was removed from St. James's 
Palace on the following day, February 7th, in a hearse 
covered with black velvet, drawn by six horses covered 
with black cloth, attended by the gentlemen who had waited 
upon his majesty at Carisbrook Castle, and other places, 
since his majesty's going from Newcastle. Mr. Herbert 
showed the governor, colonel Whychcot, the committee's 
order for permitting Mr. Herbert and Mr. Mildmay to 
bury him, the late king, in any place within Windsor 
Castle that they should think meet and fit. They then 
carried the king's body into the dean's house, which was 
hung with black, and after to his usual bedchamber within 
the palace. After which they went to St. George's chapel 
to take a view thereof, and of the most fit and honour- 
able place for the royal corpse to rest in. 

They at first thought that the tomb-house, built by 
cardinal Wolsey, would be a fit place for his interment 
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but that place, though adjoining, yet not being within 
the rojal chapel, thej waived it, and proceeded to the 
vault where king Edward lY. had been interred, on the 
north side of the choir near the altar, that king being 
one hia majesty would often make honourable mention 
of, and from whom he was lineallj descended. That, 
therefore, induced Mr. Herbert to give order to N. Har- 
rison and Henry Jackson to have that vault opened, 
partly covered with a large fair stone of touch, raised 
within the arch adjoining, having a range of iron bars 
gilt, curiously cut, according to church work, &c« But as 
they were about this work, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Lindsay, and with them 
Dr. Juxon, bishop of London, entered the chapel, they 
having also demanded and obtained licence from the par- 
liament to attend the king's body to his grave. Herbert 
and Mildmay, thinking fit to leave the choice of the place 
of burial to those great persons, they in like manner 
viewed the tomb-house and choir; and one of the lords 
beating gently upon the pavement with his staff, per- 
ceived a hollow sound, and thereupon ordering the stones 
and earth to be removed, they discovered a descent into 
a vault, where two coffins were laid near one another, the 
one very large, and of an antique form — ^the other little. 
These they supposed to be the bodies of king Henry YIIL 
and queen Jane Seymour, his third wife, as indeed they 
were. The velvet palls that covered their coffins seemed 
fresh, though they had lain there above one hundred years. 
The lords having agreed that this vault should be the 
place of interment, being about the middle of the choir, 
over against the eleventh stall on the sovereigns* side, 
'' The king's body was then brought from his bed- 
chamber down into St. George's Hall, whence, after a little 
stay, it was, with a slow and solemn pace, (much sorrow 
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in most faces being then discernible,) carried hj gentlemen 
of quality in mourning. The noblemen in mourning also 
held up the pall; and the governor, with several gentle- 
men, officers, and attendants, came after. 

^ It was then observed that, at such time as the king's 
body was brought out from St. George's Hall, the sky was 
serene and clear; but presently it began to snow, and the 
snow fell so fast, that by the time the corpse came to the 
west end of the royal chapel, the black velvet pall was all 
white, (the colour of innocency,) being thick covered over 
with snow. 

" And so,** said his sorrowing servants, " went our 
king all white to the grave.** A remark that bore allusion 
to the stainless purity of his character, which his greatest 
calumniators have never ventured to impugn. It was 
remembered by the superstitious, that Charles was dressed 
in white on his coronation-day, instead of the imperial 
purple worn by his predecessors, and that choice was now 
considered typical of the martyr*s robe with which the 
church has fondly invested him. 

Juxon, bishop of London, who had not shrunk from the 
painful duty of attending his royal master on the scaffold, 
to minister to him in the hour of death the last solemn 
office of our church, was preparing with equal courage to 
perform the mournful duty of reading the burial-service 
over his lifeless remains from the Book of Common 
Prayer, which he had open in his hand — perhaps the small 
folio copy still in existence, whose pages, sprinkled with 
the blood of the royal victim, bear indelible witness of the 
tragedy, — the bishop was, however, rudely interrupted 
by the roundhead governor of Whitehall, colonel Whychcot, 
who would not suffer the holy rite to be performed. The 
royal remains were, therefore, consigned to the grave with- 
out any other prayers than the silent ones of his faithful 
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servants, as they took their last farewell. The coffin being 
quite plain, without either insignia or lettering to distin- 
guish it from anj other, the earl of Lindsay, before it was 
lowered into the vault, cut with his penknife on the 
leaden band, which encircled it, this brief inscription : 

« King Charles, 1648.'* 

When the grave had closed over the mortal remains of 
the murdered king, no token or memorial was allowed to 
remain whereby the place of his repose might be identified. 
After the Restoration, it was expected that Charles II. 
would have solemnized the long-delayed obsequies of his 
father, and erected a superb monument to his memory. 
Want of funds, reasons of political expediency, or more 
probably a reluctance to recal painful recollections of the 
past, .or, it might be, indolence, prevented the performance 
of this duty; and it was insinuated, as an excuse for the 
omission, that it was impossible to discover where the body 
had been deposited. 

Pope alludes to this rumour in the following beautiful 
couplet in his " Windsor Forest :" 

" Make sacred Charles's graire for ever known — 
Obscure the spott And nninscribed the stone." 

Barkstead, the regicide, and others of his party, took 
advantage of this supposed mystery to invent and circulate 
several absurd tales regarding the disposal of the body 
of Charles I., the falsehood of which was satisfactorily 
exposed when Henry YIII.'s vault was opened, in 1813, in f 
the presence of the Prince-regent and Sir Henry Halford, 
who rendered honourable testimony to the fidelity of Her- 
bert's narrative. The coffin was discovered exactly as 
described, with the inscription rudely cut by the agitated 
hand of the faithful earl of Lindsay, and the lid being 
raised, it was found to contain the body of king Charles. 
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Southej, in one of his fine laureate odes — the funereal 
song of the princess Charlotte — ^thus commemorates the 
life-like appearance of the remains of the royal victim: — 

** The mardered monarch, whom the graye, 
ReTealing its long secret, gave 
Agun to sight, that we might spj 
His comely face and waking eye ; 
There thrice fifty years it lay, 
Exempt from natoral decay, 
Unclosed and bright" 
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Stern Winter was o'erpast, and Britain's Isle 
Hailed the approach of April's rainbow smile; 
Her flowery steps were seen on hill and vale, 
And breath of violets scented every gale; 
The banks and meads were clothed in brighter green, 
And swelling buds on hawthorn boughs were seen; 
And grove and garden gaily 'gan to wear * 
The fresh unfolding liveries of the year. 
While tuneful birds upon the merry wing 
Sang choral anthems to advancing Spring; 
All nature seemed to find a cheerful voice, 
And in soft showers and sunshine to rejoice. 

But mournful were these beams to her who sate 
In Carisbroke's dark towers all desolate; 
For, oh! sad orphan of a royal line. 
Amidst these smiling hours, what pangs were thine! 
Pangs thai have ne'er been told; yet not the less 
Didst thou, poor captive! feel their bitterness. 

h2 
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Anif in ihj laadj Bomfw, agh to rest 

Tbj sebiog head upon a mothei^s breast; 

And tbiok of broClien^ ostera^ far awaj^. 

The lored eompamons of life's earlj daj. 

Or manarj, striking sadder cliordfl^ would dweD 

In angniflh on Aj murdered sire's &rewdl; 

And prerioos scenes of fond paternal Iotc^ 

Which e'en stem Cromwell's iron heart ooold move; 

More, but not soften, though his tears eonfess'd 

A hnman feeling straggling, yet repress'd. 

And conld thj pleading eye have looked within 

Thai close sealed breast, thou wooldst hare Been 

bow sin 
Stnng in the foretaste, jet, with strong oontrol. 
Stifled the yoice of conscience in his sgoL 
He who had caused his master^s blood to flow, 
Conld send thee, hi^less orphan, in thy woe^ 
To weep thy bitter tears in those dread tpwers, 
Where thy lored sire had spent his weary boors 
Of harsh restraint I Those dismal walb could tell 
Their mournful tales to thy fond heart too well, 
Of all he suffered there^ each pang he bore 
On thee in thought repeated o'er and o'er! 
Or wilderiog fbncy with her mournful power, 
Becalled the image of a darker hour, 
And brought before thee, in thy prison room. 
The block, the axe, the scaffold's fatal glopm, 
Tbe sable coffin and the grisly pair 
Of visored ruffians grimly waiting there. 
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Was not that scene in th j lone solitude, 
Waking, re-aoted, and in dreams renewed? 
Till thou with tear-swollen ejres wouldst sink to sleep, 
And from heart-rending visions wake to weep; 
While sorrow's cankerworm in secret fed 
On thy joung cheek, and stole its tender red; 
And lines of high and melancholj thought 
On thy fair brow were prematurely wrought, 
E'en the same touching and expressive grace 
Which grief had written on thy father's face; 
And thine eyes brighten'd with the fatal ray. 
Which speaks the silent progress of decay.. 

Thou wert 'midst ruthless traitors left alone, 
Remote from all who loved thee-^hapless one! 
All, save that tender boy^ condemned to bear 
In all thy griefs a brother's equal share : 
Doomed, like thyself, in life's fresh morn to know < 
All a true Stuart's heritage of woe* 
To whom thy spirit clave as death. drew nigh. 
And felt its bitterest pang to burst that tie. 
And leave him, when thy mournful eyes must closer 
A helpless captive 'midst unpltying foes — 
E'en those who slew thy father,- and essayed 
Thee to detain in bonds, young royal maid! 
But strove in- vain — ^thy spirit felt the call 
To happier worlds, and burst its mortal thrall, 

* Henry, duke of Gloacester. 
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Within the solitary room forlorn, 

Where the lone captive lay, 'twas marked one mom, 

Bj jealous jailers stemlj gathering round 

The guarded door, that stillness more profound 

Than usual reigned, yet none suspected death 

Had hushed the deep, low cough and labouring breath 

Of that poor sufferer, whom at night they lefit, 

Of human sympathy and aid bereft I 

They knocked unheeded, and they called in vain, 

On her who ne'er should hear rude voice again. 

Could she have 'scaped? They entered and they saw, 

A sight that thrilled their ruffian hearts with awe 

If not remorse, for there, — the hour unknown. 

Her pangs unwitnessed, — she had died alone! 

Without one tender watcher near her bed, 

To smoothe the pillow for her sinking head! 

And there she lay with her dark mournful eyes 

Fixed with appealing glances on the skies! 

Her lips apart and fingers clasped in prayer. 

As monumental marble, cold and fair! 

Her pale cheek pillowed on the holy book, 

Which told her Saviour near, though all forsook, 

That precious book, to her in sorrow bless'd, 

Her murdered king ahd father's sole bequest ! 

Had been her lamp of comfort through the gloom. 

While journeying lonely to an early tomb. 

She passed through paths of anguish, meekly trod, 

An angel, to the presence of her God! 
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HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



History records, perhaps, more startling tragedies, but 
no tale more piteous than the fate of the second daughter 
of Charles I. — that tender and prematurely crushed flower, 
princess Elizabeth, who died in the second year of her 
cruel confinement in Carisbroke Castle. 

This hapless scion of royalty was bom at St. James's 
Palace, January 28th, in the year 1635, and early gave 
indications of goodness and precocious intellect. Her 
portrait, when a child of seven years old, appears in 
Vandyke's well known historical group of the children of 
Charles I., which was painted just before the departure 
of the queen, their mother, for Holland, to conduct the 
princess royal to her young bridegroom, the prince of 
Orange, in the year 1642, on the eve of the great Rebel- 
lion ; the princely little train there depicted were imme- 
diately after separated, and never met all together again. 
This circumstance not only explains, but lends touching 
interest, to the melancholy expression which pervades 
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the features of the elder children, whose young hearts 
shared in the gloomj forebodings which agitated their 
rojal parents at this anxious crisis. The only smiling 
creature in the group is the infant Henry, duke of Glou- 
cester, a fat, lovely baby of eight months old, whose tender 
age rendered him unconscious of the gathering storm thal^ 
loured, not only over the throne of his devoted sire, but was 
destined to carry its terrors even into the royal nursery, 
to render his brethren wanderers, and himself and his 
little sister Elizabeth weeping captives before he could 
understand the cause of that grief to which the painful 
nature of his position awakened him in his earliest con- 
sciousness of existence. • . . 

The princess Elizabeth and this baby boy were neces- 
sarily united in more immediate companionship than the 
ot^er royal chilcli^en. Their brothers* Charles prince of 
Wales, and James .^ukp of ^OF^ young as tbe^^ weire, 
accompanied the kmg, theii^ fa^ber^ to the army, and were 
expo8e4 to the perils and hardships of the civil war, but 
Elizabeth and Henry werej placed under the care of the 
same governess, Mrs., Elizabeth! Murray, afterwards lady 
Halket, whose devotional wril^ings are. less known than 
they ought to b©. .,Thi3 lady was the daughter of king 
Charles's sub-tutor, Dr.i Murray. Her talents, virtues, 
wa,d sound judgment were well known to the king, who 
was glad to, be able to consign^ his precious little ones to 
her conscientious guidance, deprived as they were, by the 
cruel temper of the times, of maternal superintendence. 

The French a^nbassador, Montriei^ly who endeavoured 
to piediate a pacification between king Charles and the 
presbyterian party, in the spring of 1646, gives an eloquent 
description, in one of his reports to his own court, of that 
*^ young budding beauty, the princess Elizabeth," as he calls 
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her 5 though onlj in her twelfth year^ she was present at 
his reception, when he presented his credentials to the" 
king her father, and conducted herself with the grace and 
dignity of one who had been accustomed to take part in 
such ceremonials, and manifested sensibility and intelli- 
gence such as he had never before observed in any 
princess of that tender age. 

The culture of one of the most superior women of the 
times, together with the sweet uses of adversity, had given 
a loftier tone to the mind and character of the princely ' 
maiden than is usual with girls, at that period of life, when 
they are generally occupied with the mere mechanical 
part of education and the childish recreations of the 
nursery. 

King Charles took the fatal resolution of joining the 
Scotch army the same spring, and the next time he and 
his children met, they were all prisoners to his rebellious 
subjects. He was sold to the parliamentary commissioners 
by the Argyll faction in the Scotch army — a baseness of 
which the Scotch nation ought to be entirely acquitted, 
since it was individual, and not public, guiltl His chil- 
dren fell into the hands of general Fairfax,' at the sur- 
render of Oxford, and were confided to the keeping of the 
earl and countess of Northumberland, at Sion House. 

When Charles was brought to Caversham, his earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to embrace his beloved ones 
once more, which had been positively denied while he was 
at Holmley House, were granted, and they met at Maiden- 
head, July 15, 1647, after a separation of more than a 
year. Cromwell, who had the indelicacy to intrude him- 
self as an eye-witness on the sacred privacy of this touch- 
ing scene, meeting colonel Berkeley soon afterwards, told 
him, *' that ^ he had lately seen the tenderest sight that 
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ever his eyes beheld, which was the meeting between the 
king and his children;' whereat he (Cromwell) wept plen- 
tifullj at the remembrance thereof, sajing, that * never 
man was so abused as he in his sinister opinion of the 
king, who, he thought, was the most upright and con- 
scientious of his kingdom/ " * 

Such are the words, be it remembered, not of Claren- 
don, Warwick, or anj of the loyalist historians, but of the 
regicide memorialist, Ludlow, whom no one can reason- 
ably suspect of undue partiality to the victim whose 
murder it was his business to justify, by ^ecording all that 
might tend to blacken his memory. The private testi- 
mony of Cromwell to Charles's upright and conscientious 
feelings, derived from such a source, is perhaps one of the 
most striking refutations of the trite accusations of dupli- 
city, which form the parrot-like mot of the political de- 
famers of that king. 

The royal children were permitted to spend two days 
with their father at Caversham House, soon after the 
interview which had drawn those memorable tears from 
Cromwell, which have occasionally been cited as evidence 
that the heart of that extraordinary man was not devoid 
of humane and even tender feelings. Of this it may, 
perhaps, be observed, that tears are oftener produced by 
a conjunction of circumstanbes affecting the physical or 
mechanical springs of those mysterious waters of the soul, 
than by genuine emotions of the soul itself. Murderers 
have been known to weep at tragedies; and those who 
w^ould not disburse a shilling to relieve a starving family, 
frequently shed tears over fictitious tales of distress. 
Cromwell was himself a father, and a fond one; he 
might for a moment picture to himself the possibility of 

♦ Ludlow, Jane 1, p. 119' 
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the change of fortune placing him in the position of his 
unfortunate master, and his own children as weeping 
captives, clinging to his hosom, during a sorrowful prison 
interview, with tender caresses and manifestations of 
love and grief. But if, indeed, those plenteous tears, of 
which he spake, proceeded from the holj strivings of the 
blessed spirit, working by the dove-like influence of com- 
passion on his soul, through parental sympathy, the sweet 
impulse was resisted, and left no restraining grace behind. 
He who had wept at the tender scene his eyes had 
beheld — nay, wept, according to his own account, at 
the remembrance thereof — wiped his tears away, and 
proceeded with unrelenting heart to the consummation of 
the tragedy, of which this was only one of the progressive 
passions. 

Charles and his children met again at Hampton Court, 
and there the escape of the young duke of York was deter- 
mined, and with this important secret Elizabeth was 
trusted. Wise beyond her years, she showed courage and 
strength of mind proportioned to the difficulty of the posi- 
tion in which she found herself placed. 

After the king's fatal journey to the Isle of Wight, and 
consequent imprisonment in Carisbroke Castle, the royal 
children were all removed to St. James's Palace, deprived 
of their personal attendants, and strictly conflned. 

Mrs. Murray, the faithful governess of the princess 
Elizabeth and little Gloucester, though dismissed from her 
office, continued in London, for the sake of being near 
them, and was one of the parties instrumental in assisting 
the young duke of York to effect his escape by providing 
the princely boy with female apparel, in which she dressed 
him with her own hands at the house of Loe, the surgeon 
in one of the lanes in the Strand. 

This daring adventure was successfully achieved on 
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the night of April 20th, 1648, to the great joy of the loyal 
party. The princess Elizabeth and little Gloucester were 
then removed by their jailers, for greater security, to Sion 
House, where they remained during the anxious interval 
between that date and the frightful termination of their 
beloved parent's troubles. The situation of the prineess 
Elizabeth, just advancing towards the opening bloom of 
early womanhood, and left at that perilous age without a 
single friend, protector, or monitor, caused king Charles 
poignant anxiety. His parental feelings were made a 
subject of derision by the base ieditor of one of Crom- 
well*s licensed newspapers, called " Th^ Moderate," who 
in the number fo^ January 9, 1649, gaVe the following 
paragraph touching the' royal captive : " The king is cun-' 
ningly wary, though he hears of the parliament proceed- 
ing against him. He asked one who came from London, 
how his young princess did. He was answered, * Thkt' 
she was very melancholy.' The king answered, * And 
well she may, when she hears th6 death' her old father is 
coming to.' We find his discourse very effeminate, talk- 
ing much of women." 

Whatever may be said of his political- errors, the per- 
sonal conduct of Charles afforded his enemies so little 
handle for attack, that when they did not resort to calumny 
they were reduced to the necessity of turning his virtues 
into matter of reproach against him. One meeting— one 
alone — was vouchsafed to those long-parted ones who, in 
their separate prisons, had vainly yearned to look upon 
each other's faces once more. It took place on the 29th 
of January, when the royal children were brought from 
Sion House to St. James's Palace, to take their last fare- 
well of their beloved parent. Little Gloucester was only 
eight years old — the princess Elizabeth had completed her 
thirteenth year on the preceding day. What a birt&day 
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coramempr^tion forher-r*-the summons to come and receive 
the last embrace of her deathrdpomed king and father^ 

. on whom an iniquitous sentence had been pronounced 
by the traitors who had so long thirsted for his blood! 

. The tender scene betw.eei^ the rojal father and children, 
at which Cromwell wept so plenteouslj, in July, <. 1647, 

. was joy in grief; for it was a temporf^ry reunion between 
those fond tiea vi^ihich he was now. rending asunder for 
ever. The weeper spared his sensibility the excitement 
of witnessing the wrench. of heart-strings» which tpok 
place at their mournful parting, on the eve of the bloody 
3Pth of January, 1649. 

. A yet^^ and a. half had been worn away in the sickening 
pangs of hope deferred, since Charles and his two captive 

, children had met; that period had not pajssed, over without 

. .leaving its traces. visibly impressed on thekiindi'ed trio ; but 

in how different a manner! the manly strength and beauty 

. of the. parent had withered beneath the corrosive sap of care, 

the mental sufferings he had gone through at Cmsbroke, 

-as well as the deprivation of air and exercise; his flowing 

• hair was blanched, his comely visage was elongated. *^ The 

J sweet and melancholy, aspect " which, even in the days of 

prosperity, was natural to him, had deepened into a more 

> sprevailing shade of sadness. The children had, meantime, 
increased in statute and in loveliness; fpr at their period 
of life. Nature rapidly brings her work to pe^rfection, and 
where the mind^ of the young are precociously advameed, 
thfd growth of the body usually keeps pace witji the; ^ex- 
pansion of the souL That loving and duteous pair, so 
' sweet and good-r-so passing fair withal-r^boiw iiard a pang 
it was for the royal father to take his la^t/arewell of them, 
and to feel that he was leaving them, in their innocence 
and helplessness, in %h^ ^liapds of his murd^ersl But 

, Charles was aChri^tiai) as, well, as<afond parent^, and he 
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fiH that be luuL a Christian dntj to perform in giving his 
last admonition to his children, and inculcating to them 
the lesson of forgiveness, as well b^ precept as example, 
forgiveness of those who were about to render them 
orphans. He fortified his mind hj prajer for that last trial 
of his conrsge. 

The children, well instructed as th^ had been, had, 
doubtless, done the same. Thej restrained their feelings 
till ihej saw their father^s face, and then thej lifted up 
their voices, and wept. Charles drew them to his bosom, 
soothed, tenderly embraced, and blessed them, and bade 
them ** be composed, for he had short time to tell them 
manj things which were on his mind." He gave the 
princess some broken jewels, for her mother and her absent 
brothers and sisters; and for herself, finally, that jewel of 
worth, bejond all price, his own pocket Bible, as his last, 
best legacy— -telling her, '^tbat it had been his great 
comfort and constant companion through all his sorrows, 
and he trusted it would be hers.** Prophetic words! — 
how fully were they realized in the dreary prison-house 
of Carisbroke, whither the righteous professor Cromwell 
sent the princely orphans, in their unpitied agony, to 
weep alone. 

It was in that cheerless solitude that the princess Eliza- 
beth wrote down her pathetic reminiscences of that part- 
ing scene, which, although it has often been more elo- 
quently detailed, and with fuller particulars, must be 
recorded here in her own artless words. The narrative is 
indorsed — 

** What the king said to me the 29th of January, 1648, 
the last time I had the happiness to see him. 

** He told me that he was glad I was come, for though 
he had not time to say much, yet somewhat he wished to 
say to me, which he could not to another, and he had 
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feared the crueltj was too great to permit his writing. 

* But, sweetheart,' he added, * thou wilt forget what I tell 
thee.' Then, shedding abundance of tears," continues she, 
^ I told him that ^ I would write down all he said to me.' 

* He wished me,' he said, * not to grieve and afflict mjself 
for him, for it was a glorious death he should die for the 
laws and religion of the land.' He told me what books to 
read against popery. He said that he had forgiven all 
his enemies, and he hoped God would forgive them also, 
and he commanded us, and all the rest of my brothers and 
sisters, to forgive them, too. 

^^ Above all, he bade me tell my mother that his 
thoughts had never strayed from her, and that his love 
would be the same for her to the last; withal, he com- 
manded me and my brother to love her, and be obedient to 
her. He desired me not to grieve for him, for he should 
die a martyr, and that he doubted not God would restore 
the throne to his son, and then we should all be happier 
than we could possibly have been if he had lived. 

" Then, taking my brother Gloucester on his knee, he 
said, * Sweetheart, now will they cut off thy father's head.' 
Upon which, the child looked very steadfastly upon him. 

* Heed, my child, what I say; they will cut off my head, 
and perhaps make thee a king, but, mark what I say, you 
must not be a king as long as your brothers Charles and 
James live; therefore, I charge you, do not be made a 
king by them.' At which, the child sighing deeply, replied, 
- 1 will be torn in pieces first.' And these words, coming 
from so young a child, rejoiced my father exceedingly, and 
his majesty spoke to him of the welfare of his soul, and to 
keep his religion, commanding him to fear God and he 
would provide for him.' All which the young child 
earnestly promised to do." 

The noble answer of his brave boy appears to have 
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giren a momentary thrill of delight to the heart of the 
death-doomed sire, who had, with such heroic calmness, 
announced to his children the manner of the death he was 
to die on the morrow. He recognised the heroic spirit of 
the mingled line of Bruce and Plantagenet in the reply, 
and felt that he could now depart in peace, without the 
painful apprehension that the holy bond of brotherly 
union would be violated in his family by a younger child 
being rendered the tool of traitors, in order to supplant 
tl\e legitimate heir of the realm. He fervently kissed and 
embraced his little son, then took his daughter in his arihs, 
. kissed and embraced her also, and solemnly implored God's 
blessing and protection for them both. Then, feeling . his 
. own emotion becoming too painfully excited, he said to 
Juzon, " Have them taken away! " and turned to the 
window to conceal his tears. The children sobbed aloud 
. when Jui^on led them awayi but as the door opened, 
. Cha,rles turned his head to snatch another look at those 
loved forms. They were passing from his sight for ever; 
tl\e Christian hero's high resolve, the self control of the 
philosopher yielded to the fond impulse of parental lovel He 
,rysbed to his weeping children, enfplded them once more in 
a. long, long passionate embrace, kissed and blessed them 
.again— ;-then tearing himself from their detaining arms and 
tender caresses, fell on his knees, as the door closed be- 
, tween. him. an^. them, ^d strove to calm his agony by 
• prayer. He had gone through the hardest struggle that 
.awaited hira^ in bursting from those endearing ties that 
« bound him tQ the world, and having committed his fatber- 
, ]e$s babes and desolate widow to the care of their heavenly 
J .father, he was ready to say, " Thy will be done!" and 
, proceeded, lyith unruffled dignity, to the consummation of 
the tragedy that awaited him on the morrow. 
, A harder fate yras in store for his daughter Elizabeth, 
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than the dread half hour's excitement of gracing the sable 
pageant of a public execution. It would have been a 
dangerous experiment to produce a virgin victim of her 
tender age on the scaffold, to appeal by her beauty, her 
innocence, and high bearing, to the sympathies of weeping 
crowds: but, in truth, the swift and sure descent of the 
axe would have been a coup-de-grace to her, whose life- 
destroying pangs remain unchronicled, and whose " slow, 
sudden death," within the lonely chamber of her prison- 
house, was unwitnessed by any living creature. 

Cromwell had daughters of his own — daughters whom he 
loved: they were older than the princess Elizabeth, it is 
true, but the tender youth of the princely maiden ought to 
have appealed to his paternal feelings in her behalf. He 
was acquainted with her, had seen her affection for her 
murdered sire; he had been moved to tears at the tender 
scene of their meeting, and he was fully aware how in- 
tensely she had suffered in consequence of the bereavement 
to which he had doomed her. Had he not injured her 
enough, it may be asked, without heaping a heavier weight 
of affliction on that young sensitive heart? Could he not 
have made the only atonement in his power to her for the 
loss of her dearly loved father, by restoring her and her 
little brother to their mother's arms, to seek consolation 
there ? On what pretence were those unoffending 
children deprived of their liberty, and treated, not merely 
as state prisoners, but as if they had been state criminals? 
The selection of Carisbroke Castle for the prison of the 
desolate orphans of Charles I., appears like a refinement of 
malice on the part of their pitiless persecutor, for there 
was no other place in England associated with so 
many painful recollections of their murdered king and 
father. Nor were personal vexations spared; for not only 
were they deprived of their titles, and the ceremonial 

I 
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respect nsuallj shown to the scions of royalty, but thejr 
were teased with the unfeeling declarations of the ronnd- 
heads, ''that the parliament intended to bind the little prince 
'prentice to a shoemaker, and compel the princess to learn 
the humble craft of a button-maker." Meantime, the 
dampness of the situation, the want of air, exercise, and 
recreation, and maternal care, acted as fatally on the 
health of the orphan princess as the effect of ''noxioud 
drugs " would have done. She fell into a laAguishing ill- 
ness, during which she suffered from neglect — having no 
female attendant or nurse to watch over her. Her illness 
degenerated into a malignant fever, during which she 
was left alone of a night, without one compassionate 
menial to hold a cup of cold water to her parched lips, or 
to support her wasted form in her feebleness. One 
morning, she was found dead in her bed, with her 
hands clasped together in the attitude of prayer, and her 
cold cheek pillowed on the open pages of th^ Bible, her 
father's last and dearest gift to her. When it was per- 
ceived that the illness of the captive princess had taken a 
fatal turn, her late father's physician, Dr. Mayeme^ was 
sent for, to save appearances, '' but not," as he indignantly 
observed, *' till it was too late." His certificate, '' that she 
died of a malignant fever," is a much more satisfactory evi- 
dence that her death was not caused by poison than any 
conclusions that could be drawn from the presumed con- 
scientious and amiable characteristics of a military ^spot» 
who could so far forget the common feelings of humanity 
as to incarcerate a harmless girl of thirteen in a dreary 
prison, till death put an end to her sufferings. She died 
on the 8th of September, 1650, « few days after the de- 
feat of her brotha:, Charles II., at Dunbar, and was in- 
terred, without either royal pomp or religious ceremony, in 
the chancel of St. Thomas's Church, at Newport, on the 
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&Oth of that month. A stone, vfikh the initials £• S.» 
mftrfced the spot. The leaden coffin, in which her renrainB 
wef« deposited, was discovered in October, 1799, in % 
vault which was perfectly diy when it was opened, and 
the coffin, looking almost as fresh as if just deposited there, 
bore the following inscription on it. 

ELIZABETH, 2d DAUGHTER 

OF T" LATE KINO CHABUS, 

DBCBASKD SfeFT. 8, MDCl.** 

She would hare completed her fifteenth year, if she had 
survived till the 28th of January. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his eloquent barristerial plea for 
Oliver Cromwell, complains of the injurious reflections 
which were cast on the humanity, of that honourable 
man, in consequence of the untimely death of the orphan 
daughter of his royal victim, while in his custody. 

" Thus," says he, " when, in the time of the Common- 
wealth, the princess Elizabeth died at Carisbroke, it had 
been loudly asserted that Cromwell had stooped to the 
senseless and dastardly wickedness of mixing noxious 
drugs with the food of a young girl whom he had no con* 
ceivable motive to injure." 

The case of the poor princess Elizabeth is a peculiarly 
infelicitous citation as an exoneration of Cromwell's im- 
pugned benevolence, for although he refrained from 
mixing noxious drugs with the bread of affliction, with 
which he fed her, in her doleful prison house, the scrip- 
tural proverb, " The tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel," was never more fully exemplified than in his 
usage of that unfortunate young lady. 

Cromwell's motives for thus incarcerating the help- 
less orphans of his royal victim we do not pretend to 

i2 
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analyse; the probability is, that they had, in their filial 
agony, expressed their horror and indignation of his 
character and conduct with the generous warmth of their 
incautious time of life, and that this had provoked his 
yengeance. 

The murder of Charles L, as a political question, has its 
apologists, and even its admirers, but there are few per- 
sons, with English hearts, who would venture to defend 
the treatment of his orphan children, the barbarity of 
which has only been exceeded by the conduct of the 
leaders of the French Revolution to the son and daughter 
of Louis XVI., for which it formed a disgraceful pre- 
cedent. 
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Deep silence was on earth, and heaven was bright 
With all its sparkling planetary train; 

The harvest-moon with her long glorious light 
Was up, and gilding mountain, vale, and plain, 

And shedding trembling splendour on the night. 
And it seemed strange that any should complain. 

Or mourn in such a scene, where all things were 

So calmlj beautiful, serene, and fair. 

But oh! there are those moments in our fate. 
When we are cold to Nature's loveliness; 

And when we view it, it doth aggravate. 
And add a keener sting to our distress, 

Bj its strange contrast to our own sad state; 
And all that we in happier hours should bless, 

We turn from with a sickening pang, and feel 

As some have felt, alas! but few reveaL 
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'Twixt king and rebel commons the stem strife 
At Worcester had been fought, and from that daj. 

Slaughter, and woe, and horror, had been rife 
Among the vanquished royalist array, 

Vengeance prevailed, and many a noble life, 
Although escaped from that disastrous fray, 

Was fiercely still pursued by lawless foes. 

Marked with a fearful price, and doomed in blood to close. 

Thus marked, and thus pursued by sordid men. 
Who followed hard and hot upon his trace, 

A youthful warrior in the forest glen. 
Weary of urging his tired charger's pace. 

Paused like a lion hunted to his den — 
While indignation flushed his faded face 

To hues of fiery brightness, and his hand 

Grasped with a, sterner energy his brand. 

Oh! there might mingled fury and despair 

In every look and attitude be seen. 
Of that sad fugitive, who seemed to bear, 

Though pale and woe-worn, the majestic mien 
And glance of high command, the courtly air. 

Which nought could change, though his gay smile had 
been 
Banished by early grief, whose shade had now 
Clouded the sunshine of his lip and brow. 

And who is he that rideth thus alone 

Through the wild passes of this solitude? 
And hears at distance the dread bloodhound's tone 

Ring through the hollow dingles of the wood? 
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Servants, and firiends, and followers, — ^all are gone. 

His^periU are unshared — jet such his mood. 
He heeds it not; for from red Worcester's plain 
Sweeps the dank breeze that kissed the unburied slain. 

Who may he be? for keener pangs have crost 
His soul at this, than bitterest thoughts can bring 

Of his own loflfcj expectations lost, 
And his hopes crushed to earth and withering. 

Who but the leader of that slaughtered host — 
That throneless, houseless shadow of a king! 

Before whom is despair — ^behind the doom 

That bowed his father to a bloody tomb. 

Where shall he turn?*— Hist! cautious steps are near, 

And he has fruitlessly for further flight 
Spurred his exhausted steed — when on his ear 

Fell accents like sweet music through the night, 
A lady's Toice low murmuring, *' Pause not here. 

Where death surrounds thee? If from Worcester's fight 
Thou art a straggler, and thy fatal dress^ 
And courtly mien, denote thee as no less." 

*^ As such thou read'st me rightly, gentle maid," 

The monarch answered — '' And, 'fore heaveii! I brave 

That fate which cruel Fortune but delayed 
To render doubly bitter — ^tbr I have. 

Through the wide realms o'er which my father swayed^ 
No shelter left me, lady, but the grave." 

<< Not so," she said, '* if thou couldst deigu to share 

A subject's humble roof and frugal fare." 
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The youthful king had marked her lovelineds. 
And with a frank gay courtesy replied — ^ 

<< By yon bright moon, it needs not my distress 
** To tempt me to attend so fair a guide." 

She led him through the forest's deep recess. 
To a rude grotto by a streamlet's side, 

For secresy contrived in earlier age; 

Perchance some outlawed priest's lone hermitage. 

The monarch eyed her, as with winning grace 
She bade him enter — while the moon's soft light 

Gleamed on the touching beauty of her face, 
And eyes so darkly, languishingly bright — 

** Fair saint, or guardian angel of the place, 
" For such thou seem'st to my admiring sight," 

He said — " Who would not sceptred pomp resign, 

'* To dwell a pilgrim at so sweet a shrine!" 

He spoke with ardent gaze —but she again 

Replied in mournful tone with faltering breath, 

** Oh! cease this light and amatory strain, 

*' It suits not, my dread liege, the house of death. 
Nay, start not; my brave sire, from Worcester plain, 
Came sorely wounded, to expire beneath 

" This lowly roof; whence I, since evening's gloom, 

" Have roamed in quest of aid to lay him in the tomb." 

She ceased — and flung her white arms o'er the bier 

With such a burst of agonized despair. 
As robbed the youthful monarch of a tear; 

While her dark locks, and cheek so purely fair. 
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On the cold bosom of the Cavalier 

Rested, and mingled with his silvery hair, 
That waved with the light breeze, while round his head 
The peaceful moon a trembling glorj shed. 

Thej watched in silence through the live-long night 

Bj the dead warrior, in that lonely cell. 
Till through the Gothic window the pale light 

Streamed on the face of paler Isabel, 
Who from the bosom of the lifeless knight 

Uprose, as she had stifled the wild swell 
Of her deep grief — ^gazed on the new-born day. 
Kissed the cold brow of death, and wiped her tears away. 

The brief and melancholy meal, which they 
In silence took, was ended, and they gave 

Their thoughts the last sad offices to pay 
To the uncx>nscious relics of the brave; 

And gilded by the eastern sun's flrst ray. 
They by the slender streamlet scooped a grave. 

And the dead soldier mournfully entombed 

Where alders waved, and water-lilies bloomed. 

The wood-dove sighed his requiem — and the prayer 
And tears of pious love were weeping paid 

By Isabel — ^and a rude croslet there 

Was by the youthful monarch carved, and laid 

On the low mound, to point to strangers where 
A fellow-mortal's last abode was made. 

But line or verse there was not, to imply 

O'er whom the willows murmured lullaby. 
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And they returned together, that young pair, 
In such sweet sympathy of stainless love 

As the pure spirits of the blessed share 
In their celestial intercourse above. 

Then he, the royal stranger to the fair 
Declared his soul's deep tenderness, and strove, 

With passion's wildest eloquence, to gain 

Consent with her for ever to remain. . 

Forsaking hopes of diadem and throne. 
He vowed with her in this oalm solitude 

To dwell — ^retired, unenvied, and unknown. 
Esteeming her l^s all of earthly good; 

Dead to all others, and for her alone 
Living and loving. — But the maid withstood 

His ardent pleadings— yea, though she repressed 

The secret wishes of her own fbnd breast. 

She bade him leave her, and destroy the spell 
That bound him to this spot, though on her heart 

A pang than death more bitter sternly fell. 

As she pronounced, with pale lips, <* We must part! 

*< The lord of England was not bom to dwell 
*' In such inglorious softness — Charles! thou art 

" A nation's hope — awake! depart! and be 

^^ All that thy faithful friends expect of thee.'' 

They parted — ^but it lists not me to tell 
Aught of the passionate regrets that broke 

From the fond prince, nor perils that befell 
Him in his wanderings, nor of that famed oak 
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In the d^ep solitudes of Boscobel; 

Or how stout Monk, ia after years,, the joke 
Of foul rebeUion rent, and brought onoe more 
The exiled monaroh to his native shore. 

But, oh! Adversity's sweet use in vain 

Was given to him, whose riper years did shame 

The promise of the boy. — With his light train 
The laughter-loving monarch blithely came, 

After long years, to Worcester — and again 

He sought those scenes in quest of sylvan game, 

Where he had 'scaped the perils that were now 

Subjects for mirth and wit's gay overflow. 

It chanced as freely he pursued this theme, 

In pleasant vein he gained a lonely spot 
Which, like the recollection of a dream, 

Brought memory of things, long since forgot, 
Fresh on his soul — there was the winding stream 

Still murmuring in its course, and there the grot 
Where he found shelter in such fearful hour, 
And dwelt a then pure guest in Beauty's bower. 

He paused, to contemplate in musing mood 
The scene around him, and in silence bound, 

Gazed, till in tender melancholy flood. 
Returned those lovely feelings early drowned 

In Folly's maddening vortex. — As he stood 

Near that lone grave, he marked another mound; 

And on a simple cross remembered well 

Were traced these words — " Here sleepeth Isabel." 
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A brief memorial! — How she died, or wheD^ 
Her scanty epitaph did not unfold; 

Whether her days were wasted in this glen^ 
Or late or early closed, is left untold. 

And strange it did appear to worldly men. 
Their monarch's tears fell fast upon the mould 

That wrapt a nameless maid — nor were aware 

His first, last, truly loved one slumbered there. 
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HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



The night before the battle of Worcester, Charles II. 
slept at the Commanderj, a castellated mansion of great 
antiquity, having been the house of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers. This noble relic of the crusaders, though sorely 
battered by the assault of Cromwell's cannon from the 
green hill above, where one of the fiercest storms of the 
battle raged, is still in existence, but strangely disfigured 
by the more peaceful Vandals of the last century, who, in- 
stead of directing their repairs towards the restoration of 
some of the beautiful guest-chambers of the stately and 
commodious domicile, have intruded a modern, incon- 
venient dwelling-house, which looks as if it had got there 
by accident, and lost its way among the lofty arches and 
towers of ancient date. One of the grandest oriels ever 
seen, forms the extreme end of an apartment, the floor of 
which bears the indelible stain of noble blood, tradition 
says of the gallant duke of Hamilton, who was brought 
in mortally wounded from the a<^acent battle-ground, and 
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lay in his agonj on those boards till he received surgical 
aid, which was unavailing. J£ he had surviYed, it would 
onlj have been to follow his murdered brother to a scaf- 
fold. At the Commanderj, a curious closet hiding-place 
over a staircase is pointed out bj the name of king 
Charles's Hole, with the traditionary legend that he was 
concealed there aft^r the defeat. This, of course, is 
fabulous. The fact that the closet has originaUj formed 
part of the alcove in the adjoining curiously panelled 
chamber, where the young king slept while he lodged in 
the Commandery, affords the only solution to this implica- 
tion with his name. It may also be observed that, although 
nearly two centuries have passed away since the chivalric 
handful of loyal gentlemen, arrayed under the command 
of their boy-king at Worcester, was crushed by Crom- 
well's leviathan host, yet the interest attached to the 
romantic adventures of the royal fugitive continues to 
thrill the hearts of both high and low in that lo3ral neigh<^ 
bourhood as powerfully as if the conte&t had taken place 
within the memory of man. 

The young king, who had completed his twenly- 
first year in the preceding May, arrived with his jaded 
troops at Worcester on the 22nd of August, affcer ia 
harassing march of three hundred miles. His forced 
consisted of two thousand English and ten thousand Scots; 
the latter were commanded by David Lesley, a general 
who, having played a trimming part in the contest fhim 
first to last, was not a person to inspire much confidence; 
moreover, the troot>s were, for the most part, indifferently 
armed, and there was a great lack oi ammunition. Crom<^ 
well, on the contrary, was at the head of a fine army, of 
between thirty and forty thousand picked men, well dis- 
ciplined, well fed, and well provided with arms, artillery, 
and every requisite for crushing the forlorn hope that fol<» 
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loT^ed the royal banner. When the enormous superiority 
of Cromwell's numbers and strength is considered, the 
wonder is, not that the royal troops were defeated, bat 
that they stood their ground so well. Cromwell haying 
taken up his quarters, an unwelcome guest, at judge Ber-* 
keley's house, at Spetchley, the young king resolved, at a 
council of war, whidi was held on the dOth of August, to 
give him a surprise, by beating up his quarters that night 
with fifteen hundred select horse and foot, commanded by 
nrnjor-general Middleton and sir William Keith. The 
enterprise was attempted, but being betrayed by a tailor 
in the town, was of course a failure, and a disaster^ too, 
because in forces so unequally matched, the loss of every 
brave man was of serious consequence to the king. 

On the morning of the 3rd of September*— the ill-omened 
anniversary of k day which had been so fatal to the royal 
cause at Dunbar-^^Chatles, while holding a council of war 
<m the top of the college diutch-steeple, observed that 
Lambert*'6 army, which had succeeded in forciog the pass 
at Upton Bridge, had attacked the loyal brigade, under the 
command of the brave general Robert Montgomery, who 
was defending Powick Bridge, and that Cromwell waa 
constructing a bridge of boats over the Severn, at Buna* 
hill. Charles hastened in person to the assistance of Mont* 
gomery; meantime Cromwell finished his work, crossed thd 
Severn, and formed a junction with Lambert. Montgomery^ 
nevertheless, defended Powick Bridge till his ammunition 
was expended, and himself desperately wounded, he waa 
then forced to yield the contested grounds The king rifc- 
treated to Worcester, and attacked CromweU's battery al 
Fort Royal. Cromwell, in his despatch, allows that the 
battle was fought with various success for some hours. 
In fact, while he wte at Peiry Wood, the duke of Hamil>- 
ton and sir Alexander Forbes, with their highlanders, 
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assisted by a partj of English cavaliers, assaulted him so 
yigorouslj, that they drove him from his post, and re- 
mained for a short time in possession of his great guns. 
The popular traditions of Worcester gravely assert " that 
it was only by the especial aid which Cromwell solicited 
and obtained in that crisis from his powerful ally, the 
Prince of Evil, that he succeeded in recovering the ebbing 
tide of fortune. '* The tree is still pointed out in Perry 
Wood, under which, it is pretended, this privy council ex- 
traordinary was held at noon-day," when he, to whom the 
power and glory of the kingdoms of this world have been 
delivered for a season, promised to stand his highness's 
friend once more, by giving him a complete victory, and 
domination over England more despotic than any king had 
ever enjoyed, but on the condition that Cromwell should 
barter his soul as the price of this aid, the forfeit to be 
paid on any anniversary of that day, within ten years, 
when it should please Sathanas to call for it. In << conse- 
quence of this demoniacal treaty, which," saith the Wor- 
cester legend, "was, of course, duly subscribed by Oliver 
with his blood, he rallied his forces, retook his guns, 
and succeeded in defeating his rightful sovereign." This, 
in sober seriousness, was done by the exercise of his 
great military talents, and not without very hard fight- 
ing, for, according to his own account, " the dispute 
was long, and often contested, at push of pike, from 
one defence to another. Indeed," continues he, " it was 
a very stiff business." So great, however, was the want 
of ammunition in the royal army, that the highlanders 
fought with the butt-ends of their muskets. The rebels 
had great advantage, as well in their numbers as by 
fighting both with horse and foot against his ma- 
jesty^s foot only, the greatest part of his cavalry being 
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wedged up in the town. In the Friar's-street, Charles 
put off his armour, which was heavj and troublesome to 
him, and took a fresh horse; then, perceiving that his 
foot-soldiers, wearied and dispirited, began to throw down 
their arms and decline fighting, his majesty rode up and 
down among them, sometimes with his hat in his hand, 
^itreating them to stand to their arms, and fight like 
men, and at last said, ' I had rather you would shoot me^ 
than keep me alive to see the sad consequences of this 
fatal day.' '' 

The last desperate stand was made in Sidbury-street, 
by a gallant party of loyal cavaliers, headed by the eail 
of Cleveland. A barricade was formed by overturn- 
ing a waggon, in order to secure his majesty's retreat, 
which was at last done through the personal valour of 
colonel Benfoow, who lost his arm in the hard fighting 
there; so that about six o'clock the king and the remnant 
oi his shattered host succeeded in marching out of the 
town, through St. Martin's -gate. Although this is the 
account given by the best authorities on both sides, a 
general idea prevails in Worcester to the present hour, 
that Charles was actually shut into the town, almost solus, 
at the retreat. In this emergency he is said to have taken 
shelter in an antique mansion in Friar's-street, still in 
existence, where he was concealed, by the family, in a 
huge chimney, which, being built with steps, not unlike a 
steep staircase, he was able to climb to the roof, and so 
to pass over, while search was making for him below, the 
parapet and roofs of several dwellings, attended by a 
friendly guide, by whom he was introduced into the 
window of a loyal citizen's house, at no great distance, 
whence he made his way to the house of another loyal 
person in High-street, where there is a curious crypt, 

K 
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which ftppean to have been used as a chapel for the secret 
assembly of Roman Catholics, to assist at the interdicted 
worship of their church. From this crjpt there are sub- 
terranean passages to the yaalts of the Cathedral and 
other places, particularly , as the local tradition insists, to 
Whiteladies, not the far-famed hall of the Giffards in 
Boscobel Forest, which is upwards of twenty-six miles 
from Worcester, but a mansion in the suburbs of Wor- 
cester itself, which derives its name of Whiteladies from 
the same cause — that of having been a convent of Cister- 
cian Nuns, who wore white habits. Whiteladies was, 
indeed, the only nunnery in Worcester, and was founded 
in the eleventh century, by the celebrated Saxon bishop 
St. Wubtan, whose mother took the veil there. This fair 
ecclesiastical domain was granted by Henry YIIL, at the 
dissolution, to one of the ancestors of the Somers family, 
by whose amiable representative, Mrs. Thomas, I was 
hospitably entertained in the course of my historical 
pilgrimage at Worcester, and shown the entrance of the 
arched passage in the old chapel vault, where the young 
king is said to have emerged; also the room where, 
according to the tradition of the house, he obtained a 
few hours' repose, and, on an alarm that the roundhead 
troopers had arrived to search the house, was lowered 
from the window by a blanket, having hastily changed 
clothes with his host, sir William Somers ; in support of 
which circumstance the royal nether garments were, for 
many years, exhibited in a glass-case with certain relics 
of his illustrious predecessor queen Elizabeth's visit to 
Worcester. Charles is stated to have effected his escape 
by another subterranean passage, which conducted him 
from Whiteladies to Hinlip House, the seat of the South- 
well family. Now, although it be wholly impossible to 
reconcile these oral chronicles and traditions of Worcester 
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and its vicinity with the well-attested accounts of the yet 
more marvellous adventures that befel the fugitive king 
after the loss of the battle, it is difficult to explore the 
localities alleged to have been the scenes of this interpo- 
lated act of the progressive drama of his hair-breadth 
escapes, and remain stoically callous to the persuasive 
eloquence of the parties who cany on the story as you 
proceed from place to place, beginning with the worthy 
mistress of the old house in Friar's-street, who, after 
solemnly avouching '* that the tale is as true as the 
Bible," kindly invites historical pilgrims to enter, and 
view the antiquities of her panelled rooms and carved 
mouldings, and licenses them, if it will be any satis- 
faction, to ascend the old chimney, in propria persoruB, and 
judge for themselves, seeing that it is a feat perfectly 
practicable, not only for gentlemen but ladies, as she has 
of late years used it entirely for the purpose of a staircase 
to the higher stories of the house. This dwelling, now, 
alas, degraded into a broker's warehouse, has evidently 
been the abode of some loyal merchant or magistrate; for 
over the principal entrance is a quaint stone entablature, 
with the date 1665 and this inscription, in the characters 
of the period: " Feae Gtod, and honoue the King!" 
Then the tenant of the house in High-street shows you 
the mysterious entrance to his subterranean passages ; and 
though he admits that he has never explored their dark- 
some labyrinths himself, would consider you very much of 
an infidel if you questioned the tale of king Charles having 
threaded them to Whiteladies. 

Proceed thither if you will, and resist the local evidences 
and the eloquence of the Lady of Whiteladies if you can. 
For my part, as long as I remained in Worcester, I re- 
signed my preconceived opinions, and forbore to invalidate 
those of my friends, by proving that the royal hero of so 

k2 
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m^xij pleasant tales ooald not be in two places at the same 
timet a courtesj which, in return, I humbly venture to 
solicit from those who might feel disposed to sift the time 
and place of the little foregoing metrical romance I have 
been tempted to build on the intimation of one of the 
contemporary chroniclers of Charles's escape, (dedicated 
to that prince,) that there were accidents, and slips, and 
encounters, in that journey, which could only be exactly 
related by his majesty himself. 



A 
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THE MERBY MONARCH: 



OR, THE TRADITION OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL * 



Lo where he stands, the man of Bosoobel! 

In different guise, I weei^ from that he wore 

When blood-hounds bayed around the royal oak, 

And the white owl flew forth and shrieked aloud 

Her angry malison, on those who scanned 

The guardian tree, thirsting for royal blood, 

And marked the umbrageous leaves and branches 

shake, 
Then cried, 

** Away! 'twas but yon sullen bird. 
Our dogs have startled from her secret haunt, 

* This little poem was written in illostration of Ward's historical 
tableau of the foundation of Chelsea Hospital bj king Charles IL,at 
the snggestiol^ of Nell Gwynne. 
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And not the man we seek, whose outlawed head 
Were worth its weight in gold." 

And so passed on, 
Unconscious that the quarry lodged so near 
He heard their cruel words. 

How changed the scene, 
Since the bold stripling monarch plajed his game 
Of hide-and-seek, in the green forest glade. 
And 'scaped uninjured, through the manlj truth 
Of the stout brethren five,* who succoured him 
In that sore strait, at peril of their lives; 
Scorning the traitors' bribe, who thought to tempt 
Brave English yeomen to betray their king I 

Hal thinks he now, surrounded as he is 
With all the pride and pomp of royalty. 
And dizened in the courtly fopperies 
That Evelyn quaintly censures in his book, 
" Tyrannus, or the Mode,"t of that dread hour, 
When Richard Penderel cropped his flowing locks 
With his rough woodman's bill, attiring him 
(Rude tireman he for England's rightful lord) 
In leathern hose, and jerkin patched and worn, 
Shod him with clouted shoes, and bade him stoop 
His lofty head, and ape the clownish gait 



* The Penderels of Boscobel Forest. 

t *' This pamphlet," says John Evelyn, *' I entitled, ' Tyranniis, or 
the Mode,' and gave it to his majesty to read. I do not impate to 
this discourse the change which soon happened, bat it was an identity 
I coald not but take notice of* — Evelyn's Diary, vol. if. p. 398. 
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Of those whose garb he wore; then guided him 

With faithful love on his wild pilgrimage! 

How oft he sheltered 'neath the humble roof 

Of honest poverty, or lurked, perdu, 

In haunted halls, mistaken for the ghost. 

Or wore a gentle lady's livery, 

To personate her groom, and turned anon 

The spit — sore basted with the ladle once 

By loyal hind, to favour his disguise. 

Preserved through all his perils by the truth 

Of men of low degree, and the kind aid 

Of woman's wit and generous sympathy. 

Alas, alas I the beautiful romance 

And high ennobling sentiment, that lent 

A glory and a grace to sufferings 

So bravely borne, in his fresh spring of life — 

Where are they gone? How is the silver dimmed. 

And the fine gold alloyed with worthless dross! 

Youth's hopeful flowers are crushed beneath the crop 

Of rank luxuriant weeds, that have sprung up 

In the gay season of prosperity: 

And he hath learned to drown intrusive thoughts 

Of better things, in that unhallowed mirth. 

Which is not joy, but madness, and doth tell, 

Even in laughter, of the misery 

Of an immortal spirit in its strife 

With an upbraiding conscience. 

By his side 
Is one, too nearly like him, in her light 
And reckless disregard of earth and heaven; 
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Wild levity, and idle jests profane. 
That ill beseem her face of angel moDld-— 
The laughter-loving Nell. Out, ont, alas! 
Poor child of guilt and shame! And can she laugh, 
Whose earliest recollections must be steeped 
In horror and in tears? Beared in those scenes 
Where crime and squalid want walk, hand in hand, 
Through thorny paths of sin unstrewn with flowers, 
She hath known hunger, cold, and weariness, 
And wept the burning tears of grief and shame 
In moments when she felt herself a thing. 
Dishonoured and contemned : and had she paused 
To give reflection scope, till sense of sin 
Brought penitence, and prayer, and humble faith 
In Heaven's redeeming grace, her faults had been 
Pardoned and blotted out, like Magdalen's. 

Exalted now to splendid infamy, 
A monarch's wanton toy, all gay bedight 
With gauds and lace, and gems of costly price, 
And all his lavish folly can bestow 
Of wealth and state, her whim a law to him. 
Who rules three realms, she hath forgotten shame. 
And lost remorse for sin, in sin's success. 
Yet fallen as she is, within her soul 
One grace is lingering still — the last that leaves 
The tender heart of woman, charity 
And kindly sympathy for human woe. 
Ah, sweet redeeming trait! all is not lost 
Where thou art found! 
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Tradition fondly tells 
How British veterans owe their pleasant home 
At verdant Chelsea, by the silvery Thames, 
To Nelly's pleading tears. When she beheld 
The crippled soldiers in their misery, 
Begging their bread beside the public way, 
She asked the monarch for a spot of land, 
^' No more than her embroidered handkerchief 
Might well enclose," she said, " for their support." 
He granted it, and smiled at the conceit. 
But laughed aloud when she unravelled straight, 
With careful fingers, every slender thread 
In that small square of finely woven lawn. 
And formed, withal, a line that girded round 
The fair domain, where our brave veterans find 
A blest asylum for their wintry days. 
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HISTOBIC ILLUSTRATION. 



BoscoBEL House, which has obtained so much histo- 
rical celebritj, in connexion with the romantic adventures 
of Charles II., after his defeat at Worcester, is situated in 
Shropshire, on the borders of Staffordshire, lying between 
Tong Castle and Brewood. It was built in the reign of 
James I., by John Giffard, Esq., a Roman-catholic gentle- 
man, who, when it was completed, having invited his 
neighbours to a house-warming feast, requested his friend, 
sir Basil Brook, to give his new-built mansion a name. 
Sir Basil called it *' Boscobel," from the Italian word, 
boscohelUiy because it was seated in the midst of many 
fair woods. The founder of the house had caused various 
places of concealment to be constructed, for the purpose 
of affording shelter to proscribed persons of his own reli- 
gion, whom the severity of the penal laws often compelled 
to play at hide and seek, in queer comers. 

The first fugitive of note who sought refuge, in his 
distress, at Boscobel House, was the unfortunate earl of 
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Derby, whose defeat at Bolton-le-Moors, near Wigan, 
was the precursor to that of the young king at Worcester, 
eight days later. The earl of Derby, having escaped 
from his lost battle, with colonel Roscarrock and two ser- 
vants, got into the confines of Shi'opshire and Stafford- 
shire, where he had the good luck to encounter an old 
friend, Mr. Richard Snead, an honest gentleman of that 
country, to whom he told the news of his own overthrow, 
and inquired if he knew of any private house, near at 
hand, where he might repose himself and his company in 
safety, till he could find an opportunity of joining the 
king. Mr. Snead, like a good Samaritan, conducted his 
noble friend to Boscobel House, where they arrived on 
Friday, August 29th, but found no one at ^home, except 
William Penderel, the housekeeper, and his wife, who, on 
their own responsibility, ventured to receive the noble 
cavalier, his companion, and servants, and kindly enter- 
tained them till the Sunday; and then, according to the 
earl's desire, conveyed them safely to Gataker Park, nine 
miles on their way to Worcester, where he arrived in 
time to take his part in that engagement which was 
emphatically styled by Stapylton, the roundhead, " the 
setting of the young king's glory." 

The earl of Derby and colonel Roscarrock were in close 
attendance on Charles's person during the retreat from 
Worcester. They all made a stand on Kinner Heath, on 
the road to. Kidderminster, as the night set in, to hold a 
consultation, when his majesty, being very tired, inquired 
of them and lord Wilmot, "If -they thought there was any 
place where he might venture to take a few hours' rest?" 
The earl of Derby told him, " how, in his flight from 
Wigan to Worcester, he had met with that rara avis, a per- 
fectly honest man, and a great convenience of concealment 
at Boscobel House; which, nevertheless, he thought it his 
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datj to inform his majesty, was the abode of a recusant^ 
At another time, some of the partj might have objected 
to the yonng sovereign going to such quarters, but the 
danger being so imminent, now it was suggested, " that 
these people being accustomed to persecutions and searches, 
were most likelj to possess the most ingenious contri- 
vances to conceal him." At all events, the king made 
up his mind to proceed thither. When this decision was 
made known to lord Talbot, he called for a joung kins* 
man of the recusant master of Boscobel, Mr. Charles 
Giffard, who was fortunately among the sixty cavaliers 
who still shared the fortunes of their fugitive king. Lord 
Talbot inquired of this gentleman, if he could conduct 
his majesty to Boscobel. Charles Giffard cheerfully un- 
dertook to do so, having with him a servant of the name 
of Yates, who understood the country perfectly. 

At a house about a mile beyond Stourbridge, the king 
drank a little water,and ate a crust of bread, the house afford* 
ing no better provision. After this scanty refection, his 
majesty rode on, discoursing apart with colonel Roscarrock 
about Boscobel House, and the security which he and the 
earl of Derby had enjoyed at that place. Another privy- 
council was held, in the course of the journey, between 
the king and his most trusty friends, at which it was 
agreed, that the secret of his destination was too im- 
portant to be confided to more than a select few of his 
followers; and Charles Giffard was asked if it were not 
possible to conduct him, in the first instance, to some 
other house in the neighbourhood, the better to mask his 
design of concealing himself at Boscobel. The young 
cavalier replied, **Yes, there was another seat of the 
Giffards, about half a mile from Boscobel — Whiteladies; 
so called from its having been formerly a monastery of 
Cistercian nuns, whose habit was white." On which the 
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king, and about forty of the partj separating themselves 
from the others, proceeded thither, under his faithful 
guidance. Thej arrived at break of day; and Gifikrd, 
alighting from his horse, told the king " that he trusted 
they were now out of immediate danger of pursuit." 
George Penderel, who had the charge of the house, opened 
the doors, and admitted the king and his noble attendants; 
after which, the king's horse was brought into the hall, 
and they all entered into an earnest consultation how to 
escape the fury of their foes; but their greatest solicitude 
was for the preservation of the king, who was, for his 
part, both tired and hungry with his forced march. CoL 
Roscarrock immediately despatched a boy, of the name of 
Bartholomew Martin, to Boscobel, for William Penderel: 
Mr. Charles Giffard sent for another of these trusty 
brethren, Richard Penderel, who lived at Hobbal Grange, 
hard by. Both speedily obeyed the summons, and were 
brought into the parlour, where they found their old 
acquaintance, the earl of Derby, who introduced them into 
the inner parlour, which formed then the presence-chamber 
of their throneless sovereign: the earl reversing the order 
of courtly etiquette on this occasion — ^instead of present- 
ing these two noble men, of low degree, to their royal 
master, he presented him to them; addressing himself in 
particular to William Penderel, and pointing at his ma- 
jesty, he said, *^ This is the king; thou must have a care 
of him, and preserve him, as thou didst me.** 

William, in the sincerity of an honest heart, promised 
that he would do so, while Charles Gifiard was at the 
same time exhorting Richard Pend'erel to have an especial 
care of his charge. 

The loyal associates next endeavoured to effect a trans- 
formation in the personal appearance of their royal master, 
by subjecting him to a process very similar to that 
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technicallj styled bj gii>sies, *^ cutting a horse out of 
his feathers." In the first place, Richard Penderel trimmed 
off his majesty's flowing black ringlets in a very blunt 
and irreTerend fashion, using his woodman's bill, which he 
happened to have in his girdle, instead of scissors, none 
being at hand, and time being too precious to stand on 
ceremony. His majesty was then advised to rub his hands 
on the back of the chimney, and with them to besmear his 
face, to darken his peculiar Italian-like complexion with a 
more swarthy tint. This done, he divested himself of his 
blue ribbon and jewelled badge of the Garter, and other 
princely decorations, his laced ruff and buff coat, and put 
on a noggen coarse shirt belonging to Edward Martin, a 
domestic living in the house, and Richard Penderel's green 
suit and leathern doublet, but had not time to be so ex- 
actly disguised as he was afterwards, for both William and 
Richard Penderel warned the company to use despatch, 
because there was a troop of rebels, commanded by CoL 
Ashenhurst, quartered at Cotsal, but three miles distant, 
some of which troop arrived within half an hour after the 
noble company was dispersed. 

Richard Penderel conducted the king out through a back 
door, unknown to any of his followers, except a trusted 
few of the lords, who followed him into the back premises, 
and as far as an adjacent wood, belonging to the domain of 
Boscobel, called Spring Coppice, about half a mile from 
Whiteladies, where they took a sorrowful farewell of him, 
leaving him under the watchful care of three of the trusty 
Penderel brethren — William, Humphrey, and Greorge. 
The earl of Derby and the other gentlemen then returned 
to their comrades at Whiteladies, where, mounting in hot 
haate, with the intrepid Charles Giffard for their con- 
ductor, they scoured off on the north road; but a little 
beyond Newport they were surrounded by the rebels, ai)d 
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after some resistance, were made prisoners. Charles 
Giffard contrived to effect his escape from the inn at Ban- 
bury, where they halted, but the loyal earl of Derby, who 
had sacrificed his own personal safety by resigning to his 
sovereign the little city of refuge at Boscobel, instead of 
occupying it himself, was subjected to the mockery of a 
pretended trial by the rebels, and beheaded, although he 
had only surrendered on a solemn promise of receiving 
quarter — promises which were never regarded by Crom- 
well and his associates. The cool-blooded malignity with 
which, in his despatch, announcing his triumph at Wor- 
cester, Cromwell points out the noble captives, whom the 
fortunes of war had placed in his magnanimous hands, to 
his merciless tools as " objects of their justice,^ what was it 
but signing their death-warrants by anticipation, before 
the mock trials took place of the fore-doomed victims? 
and how revolting, after that death-whoop, appears the 
Pharisaical cant of his concluding sentences: — 

** The dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts — ^it is, for 
aaght I know, a crowning mercy. I am bold humbly to beg that 
the fatness of these continued mercies may not occasion pride and 
wantonness, as formerly the like hath done to a chosen people.'* 

If Cromwell had understood the true meaning of the 
Saviour's words, " I will have mercy, and not sacrifice," 
he would probably have acted more like a Christian and 
written less like a Jew. 

<< But to return," saith the quaint chronicler of Boscobel, 
*< to the duty of my attendance on his majesty in Spring 
Coppice. By that time Richard Penderel had conveyed 
him to the obscurest part of it, it was about sun-rising on 
Thursday morning, and the heavens wept bitterly at 
these calamities, insomuch that the thickest tree in the 
wood was not able to keep his majesty dry, nor was there 
anything for him to sit on; wherefore Richard went to 
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Francis Yates' house, a trusty neighbour, who had married 
his wife's sister, where he borrowed a blanket, which he 
folded and laid on the ground for his majesty to sit on." 
A three-legged stool would have been a luxury, at that 
comfortless period, to the throneless monarch, who claimed 
three realms as his rightful inheritance. 

Bichard Penderel, when he borrowed the blanket of his 
aiater-in-law, the good-wife Yates, considerately begged 
her to provide a comfortable breakfast and bring it to him, 
at a place which he appointed in the wood. She presently 
made ready a mess of milk, and brought it, with bread, 
butter, and eggs, to the cold, wet, and half-famished king. 
Charles was, at first, a little startled at her appearance, but 
perceiving she came on a kindly errand, he frankly ap- 
pealed to her feminine compassion in these words: 

** Good woman, can you be faithful to a distressed 
cavalier?" 

" Yes, sir," she replied; " I will die rather than dig- 
cover you!" 

The king, well satisfied with the honest plainness of 
her answer, was able to eat with a hearty relish the simple 
fare she had brought him. In the course of that day, he 
made up his mind to leave his woodland retreat, and 
endeavour to get into "Wales. Richard Penderel, having 
consented to attend him in the capacity of a guide, con- 
ducted him first to his own house, Hobbal G-range, ** where 
the old good-wife Penderel had not only the hcmour to see 
his majesty," pursues our authority, " but to see him at- 
tended by her son." A greater honour far, it was for her 
to feel that she was the mother of five sons, whom all the 
wealth of England would not have bribed, nor all the 
terrors of a death of torture intimidated, to betray their 
fugitive sovereign to those who thirsted for his blood. 
Cornelia, the mother of the Graechii, had leas reason to 
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feel proud of her filial jewels, than this rustic English 
matron of her brave Shropshire lads. She had lost a 
sixth son, who had been slain fighting in the cause of 
king Charles L Hobbal Grange was the paternal farm 
where these six brethren, William, John, Richard, 
Humphrey, Thomas, and George, were born. Thomas, 
George, and John, had all enlisted in the service of the 
late king, and fought for him as long as he had an armj 
in the field; William was the house steward at Boscobel; 
Humph rej was the miller at Whiteladies; and Richard 
rented a part of his mother's farm and house, Hobbal 
Grange; he also pursued the business of a woodman. At 
Hobbal Grange, the king's disguise was completed, and he 
was furnished with a woodman's bill, to enable him the 
better to act the part of Richard PendereFs man, and it 
was agreed that he should assume the name of Will 
J(Mies. When ail these arrangements had been made, and 
his homely supper ended, his majesty set out at nine 
o'clock, with intent to walk that night to Madely, in 
Shropshire, about five miles from Whiteladies, within a 
mile of the river Severn, which he would have to cross, in 
order to get into Wales. 

Charles found his clouted shoes so uneasy to his feet on 
this pedestrian journey, that more than once he was fain 
to walk without as less painful. About two miles from 
Maddey, in passing Evelin Mill, the king and his trusty 
guide got an alarm; for Richard, unwittingly permitting 
the gate to clap, the miller came out and challenged them, 
by asking, gruffly, * Who was there?** Richard, to avoid 
him, hastily drew the king out of the usual track, and led 
him tiirough a brook, which they were compelled to ford, 
and the king's shoes getting full of water increased the 
uneasiness of his galled and blistered feet. His migesty 
was afterwards wont, in recounting this adventure, to SRy, 

L 
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that ''here he was in great danger of losing his guide, 
but the rustling of Richard's calfskin breeches was the 
best direction he bad to follow him in that dark night." 

Charles was unconscious at the time how near he was 
to a party of his own friends, who had just taken refuge 
in Evelin Mill, and that the honest miller who had caused 
him so much alarm and distress hy his challenge, was only 
doing his duty by the fugitive cavaliers in keeping guard 
to prevent a surprise from skulking foes or spies. 

His majesty arrived at Madeley about midnight, in 
weary plight; Richard conducted his royal master to the 
house of a loyal gentleman there, of the name of Woolf, 
on whose integrity he knew he could rely. The family 
had retired to rest, but Richard took the liberty of knock- 
ing till Mr. Woolfs daughter came to the door and inquired, 
" Who that late comer was:*' he replied, " The king." 
An announcement that would, doubtless, have put 
any young lady into a flutter at a period less disastrous 
to royalty; but such was the tragic romance of the 
epoch, that persons of all classes were familiarized to 
the most startling events and changes; the only source of 
surprise to, honest gentlefolks was, the circumstance of 
finding their heads safe on their own shoulders in the 
midst of the horrors of military executions, which nearly 
decimated that neighbourhood. Miss Woolf neither 
questioned the fact, nor hesitated to imperil herself and 
family by receiving the proscribed fugitive within her 
doors. She knew the integrity of Richard Penderel, and 
i^)preciated the tribute he paid to her courage and her 
truth, by confiding such a trust to her. The king re« 
freshed and reposed himself beneath this hospitable roof 
for awhile, but as the rebels kept guard upon the passage 
of the Severn, and it was apprehended that a party <^ 
them, who were expected to pass through the town, 
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might quarter themselves, which frequently happened, in 
that house, it was judged safer for the royal stranger to 
sleep in the adjacent barn. His majesty accordingly 
retired thither, attended by his trusty guide and lifeguards- 
man, Richard Penderel, and remained concealed in that 
humble shelter the whole of the next day. 

The intelligence which Mr. Woolf procured, meantime, 
was such as to convince him that it would be too hazard- 
ous for the king to attempt to prosecute his journey into 
Wales, and that the best thing be could do would be to 
return to Boscobel-house, as affording facilities for his 
concealment till a safer opening for his retreat could be 
found. The king being of the same opinion, it was re- 
solved that he should retrace his steps the next night, and 
meantime, his hands not being considered sufficiently em- 
browned for the character he personated, Mrs. Woolf 
brought some walnut-leaves and stained them. At eleven 
o'clock, he and the faithful Richard Penderel resumed their 
march, but midway between Madeley and Boscobel, 
Charles was so completely overcome with grief, fatigue, 
and the pain he endured from his blistered feet, in his 
attempts to walk in the stiff shoes, that at last he flung 
himself on the ground, " declaring life was not worth the 
struggle of preserving, and that he would rather die than 
endure the misery he suffered.** Richard gave him such 
comfort as his kindly nature suggested, and bidding, him 
be of good cheer, and wait God's time for better fortunes, 
at last persuaded him to make a successful effort to reach 
Boscobel. They arrived in the immediate vicinity about 
three o'clock on the Sunday morning; Richard left his 
majesty in the wood, while he went to reconnoitre, not 
knowing whether a party of Cromwell's soldiers might not 
have occupied the house in their absence. Fortunately, 
he found no one there but William Penderel, his wife, and 

l2 
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the brave cavalier colonel Carlis, wbo had been the last 
man to retreat from Worcester, and, having succeeded in 
making his escape, had been for some time concealed in 
Bosoobel Wood, and had come to ask relief of William Pen- 
derel, his old acquaintance. Richard informed him and 
William Fenderel that the king was in the wood, and 
they all tiiree went to pay their devoir, and found his 
majesty sitting, like melancholy Jacques, on the root of a 
tree. He was very glad to see the colonel, and proceeded 
with him and the Penderels to Boscobel-house, and there 
did eat bread and cheese heartily, and, as an extraordinary 
treat, William's wife, whom his majesty was pleased to 
address merrily by the title of ** My dame Joan,*' made a 
posset for him of thin milk and small beer — no ^' y&rj 
dainty dish," one would think, ''to set before a king;" 
but doubtless, in his present condition, more acceptable 
than the most exquisite plate of dilligrout that was ever 
served up by the lord of the Manor of Bardolf, cum 
privUeffiOf at the coronation banquet of any of his royal 
predecessors. 

''My dame Joan" also performed another charitable 
service for her luckless liege lord, by bringing some warm 
water to bathe his galled and travel-soiled feet. Colonel 
Carlis pulled off his majesty's shoes, which were full 
of gravel, and his wet stockings, and there being no 
other shoes that would fit the royal fugitive, the good wife 
rendered these still more stiff and uncomfortable, in her 
zeal to dry them, by putting hot embers in them while 
the colonel was washing his master's feet. 

When his majesty was thus refreshed, they all united 
in persuading him to go back into the wood, having 
great reason to apprehend that the roundhead troopers, 
who were then hunting the country round with blood* 
hounds, on a keen scent for their prey, would come and 
search Boscobd-house. Humphrey Fenderel, the miller^ 
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had been to Shefnal the daj before, to pay some militarj 
imposts to the roundhead captain Broadwaje, at whose 
house he encountered one of Cromwell's colonels, who had 
just been despatched from Worcester in quest of the king. 
This man having learned that the king had been at White* 
ladies, and that Humphrey dwelt in that immediate neigh- 
bourhood, examined him strictly, and laid before him 
both the penalty of concealing the royal fugitive " which,** 
he said, <' was death without mercy, and the reward for 
discovering him, which should be a thousand pounds ready 
money/* 

Neither threats nor bribes could overcome the loyal in* 
tegrity of the stout-hearted miller, who pleaded ignorance 
so successfully that he was dismissed, and, hastening to 
Boscobel, brought the alarming tidings of the vicinity of 
the soldiers, and the price that had been set on hia 
majesty's head. 

The danger of his remaining in Boscobel-house being 
considered imminent, it was determined by the faithful 
brothers to conceal the king and colonel Carlis, whose 
life was in no less danger than that of his master, in a 
thick spreading oak. Having made choice of one which 
appeared to afford the greatest facility for conceal- 
ment, they assisted the king and colonel Carlis to 
ascend it, brought them such provisions as they could 
get, and a cushion for the king to sit on. In this un» 
suspected retreat they passed the day. The king having 
gone through much fatigue, and taken little or no rest for 
several nights, was so completely worn out, that having 
placed himself in a reclining position, with his head rest- 
ing on colonel Carlis's knees, he fell asleep, and slumbered 
away some hours— -the colonel being careful to preserve him 
from falling. 

Pope's popular, but long suppressed line, 

** Angels who watched the royal oak so well," 
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always makes me think that he must have been familiar 
with the following incident which my father's mother, 
Elizabeth Cotterel, who was the grand-daughter of a 
cadet of the old loyal family of that name, in Stafford- 
shire, and maternally descended from one of the honest 
Penderel brothers, was accustomed to relate as a fact, de- 
rived from family tradition, connected with the perils and 
hair-breadth escapes of Charles II., at Boscobel. 

" The roundhead troopers," she said, *' having tracked 
the king, first to Whiteladies, and then to Boscobel Forest, 
were led, by the keen scent of their bloodhounds, just at 
the twilight hour, to the very tree in which he and colonel 
Carlis were hidden. The traitors, a seijeant and five 
others of the same company, made a halt under the Royal 
Oak, and began to reconnoitre it, while their dogs came 
baying and barking round about the trunk. Suddenly 
the leaves began to rustle, and one of the villains cried 
out, 

" * Hallo! some one is surely hidden here ! — ^look how the 
branches shake.' 

'* * It will be worth a thousand pounds to us if it be the 
young king,' said another. 

" Then the seijeant asked, ' who would volunteer 
to ascend the tree, and earn a larger share of the 
reward by taking the supposed prize alive;' but, as 
no one appeared willing to risk the chance of encoun- 
tering a clapperclawing from the royal lion, dealt from 
a vantage height, he was just giving the word for them 
to fire a voUey into the tree, *when, by the grace of God,* " 
the old lady would add, with impressive solemnity, 
*'a white owl flew out from the thickest covert of 
the branches and screeched ' fie upon them!' as well she 
might; whereupon the false traitors hooted out a curse as 
bitter as that of Meroz on the poor bird, and growled to 
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each other * that it was she that had misled their dogs, 
and had stirred the leaves withal, to mock themselves; 
howsomever, they would have a shot at her, to teach her 
hetter manners than to screech at the soldiers of the 
Lord.' But though five of* the sorry knaves hanged off 
their musquetoons at the harmless bird, not one of them 
was marksman enough to hit a feather of her. Lastly, 
the Serjeant took out a printed copy of the proclamation, 
promising 'the reward of a thousand pounds for the 
apprehension of the young man, Charles Stuart, eldest 
son of the late king Charles,' and fastened it on the 
trunk of the royal oak where his majesty was sitting in 
the branches above them, hearing all they said, and an 
eye-witness of their treason.'' 

The breathless interest which this oral chronicle was 
wont to excite among juvenile loyalists of the third gene- 
ration may be imagined, but the old lady had another 
tradition, of yet more thrilling import, engraven on the 
tablets of her memory, '^ derived, like the first." as she 
declared, " from those who could well vouch for its authen-' 
ticity." As it forms a curious sequel to the other, and is 
really too good to be lost, I take leave to relate it, with- 
out expecting my readers to put the same degree of faith in 
my grandmother's traditionary lore as I have always been 
dutifully accustomed to do. 

*' The roundhead serjeant and his comrades, after they 
had retired from the vicinity of the Royal Oak, proceeded 
to Hobbal Grange, to refresh themselves at the expense of 
Richard Fenderel, where, finding his wife alone, rocking 
the cradle of her infant boy, who was not well and very 
fractious, they, after she had brought out the best perry 
and mead the house afforded, began to cross-question her 
about the king's previous appearance at Whiteladies, and, 
as they had done by her brother-in-law, Humphrey Pen- 
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derel, to ply her with alternate threats and temptations, 
in order to induce her to discover anything she might have 
learned on the subject. The amount of the reward for 
the apprehension of the royal fugitive had hitherto been 
concealed by Bichard from his wife, probably from the 
painful consciousness of her weak point. At any rate, 
she heard it now with astonished ears, and the Serjeant, in 
confirmation of his statement, displayed one of the printed 
copies of the proclamation to that effect. ' A thousand 
pounds! — a sum beyond her powers of calculation! The 
price of blood!— what then? Some one would earn it, 
why should not she?' She held parley with her besetting 
sin, and her desire of ' the accursed thing' grew stronger. 
At that moment her husband appeared, followed by the 
disguised king, who, cramped and exhausted with sitting 
so many hours in the tree, was coming to her hearth to 
warm and refresh himself, unconscious what unwelcome 
guests were already in possession of the Grange. The 
young wife hastened to Richard Penderel, showed him 
the paper, and whispered — 

*' ' What is the king to us? A thousand pounds would 
make our fortunes.' 

^* ' I'll cleave thy skull next moment, woman, an' thou 
dost,' — was Bichard Penderel's stern rejoinder, grasping 
his wood-axe with a significant gesture. 

" He spoke in a tone which, though so low as to be 
audible to no other ear than hers, thrilled every vein in 
her body with terror. She knew be was a man who 
never broke his word, and she trembled lest the suspicions 
of the Serjeant and his gang should have been excited by 
the emotions betrayed by her husband and herself during 
their brief passionate conference. She glanced at them, 
and saw they were watching her husband and scrutinizing 
the disguised king, who, yielding to the force of habit, had 
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foigot his assumed character of Richard's serring-man so 
far as to seat himself uninvited on the onl j unoccupied stool 
in the room. Luckily, the cross babj, offended at the pre- 
sence of so many strangers, set .up his pipes, and began to 
scream and cry most lustily; at which Mistress Richard 
Penderel affecting to be in a violent passion, snatched 
him out of the cradle, and thrusting him into the arms of 
the astonished king, on whom she bestowed a sound box 
on the ear at the same time, exclaimed, *• Thou lazy, 
good-for-nought fellow, wilt thou not so much as put out 
thy hand to rock the cradle? Take the boy to thee, and 
quiet him; he makes such a brawling, thy betters can't 
hear themselves speak/ 

'* The baby, finding himself in the hands of an unprac- 
tised male nurse, continued to scream, and the mother to 
scold, till the serjeant rose up, with a peevish execration, 
implying that he would rather hear the roar of all the 
cannon that were fired at Worcester, than a chorus like 
that; and giving the word to his company, marched off in 
the full persuasion that Charles wsa the awkwardest lout 
in Shropshire, and his mistress the bitterest shrew he had 
seen for many a day." 

After this alarm, it was judged better for the king to 
return to Boscobel House, and betake himself to the secret 
place of concealment, where the earl of Derby had been 
safely hidden before the battle of Worcester. Dame Joan 
had provided some chickens that night, and cooked them 
in her best style for supper, for her royal guest — a dainty 
to which he had been unaccustomed for some time. She 
also put a little pallet in the secret recess for his majesty's 
use, who was persuaded to let William Penderel shave 
him, and cut his hair close with a pair of scissors, accord- 
ing to the country fashion. Colonel Carlis told the king, 
" Will was but a mean barber;" his migesty replied, *< that 
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he had never been shaved by any barber before/' and bade 
William burn the hair he cut off. William, however, care- 
fully preserved the royal locks, as precious memorials of 
this adventure, which were afterwards in great request 
among the noble families of the neighbourhood, who were 
eager to obtain the smallest portion of those relics. 

After supper, colonel Carlis asked the king, '* What 
meat he would like for his Sunday's dinner?" his miyesty 
said, '* Mutton, if it might be had." Now, there was 
none in the house, and it was considered dangerous for 
William to go to any place to purchase it; so colonel 
Carlis repaired to Mr. William Staunton's fold, chose the 
fattest sheep there, stuck it with his dagger, and sent Will 
Penderel to bring it home.* 

On Sunday morning, Charles, finding his dormitory 
none of the best, rose early, and entering the gallery 
near it, was observed to spend some time in prayer. After 
the fulfilment of this duty, which was doubtless per- 
formed with unwonted fervency, ^^ his majesty, coming 
down into the parlour, his nose fell a bleeding, which put 
his poor faithful servants in a fright," till he reassured 
them, by saying it was a circumstance of frequent occur- 
rence. He was very cheerful that day, and merrily as- 
sisted in cooking some mutton-coUops from the stolen 
sheep provided by colonel Carlis, on which subject he was 
afterwards fond of joking with that devoted companion of 
his perils. The Penderel brothers, keeping watch and 
ward, in readiness to give the alarm, if any soldiers ap- 

* When honest William Penderel subsequently waited on Mr^ 
Staunton, and acknowledged the abstraction of the sheep, offering, at 
the same time, to pay for it, that loyal gentleman laughed heartily at 
the incident, and said "he was glad to hear that his migesty had tasted 
his mutton, and much good might it do him." 
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proached the mansion, the king felt himself in a state of 
security, '* and spent some part of this Lord's* day in a 
pretty arbour in Boscobel Garden, situated on a mount, 
with a stone table and seats within. In this place, he 
passed some time in reading, and commended it for its 
retiredness." 

John Fenderel having, meantime, brought the welcome 
intelligence that lord Wilmot, to whom he had acted as 
guide when he left Whiteladies, had found a safe asylum 
at the house of Mr. Whitgreave, of Moseley, the king 
sent him back to inform those gentlemen ^' that he would 
join them there at twelve that night." The distance being 
about five miles, John returned, to tell his majesty they 
would be in readiness to meet him there. 

The king not being yet recovered from the effect of 
his walk to Madeley and back, it was agreed that he 
should ride on Humphrey's mill-horse, which was forth- 
with fetched home from grass, and accoutred with a piti- 
ful old saddle and worse bridle. Before mounting, the 
king bade farewell to colonel Carlis, who could not safely 
attend him, being too well known in that neighbourhood. 

The night was dark and rainy, dismal as the fortunes 
of the fugitive £ing, who, mounting Humphrey's mare, 
rode towards Mosely, attended by an especial body-guard 
of the five Penderels and their brother-in-law, Francis 
Yates; each of these was armed with a bill and pikestaff, 
having pistols in their pockets. Two marched before, one 
on each side their royal charge, and two came behind, a 
little in the rear — all resolutely determined, in case of 
danger, to have shown their valour in defending, as well 
as they had done their fidelity in concealing their dis- 
tressed sovereign. After some experience of the horse's 
paces, the king declared, <^ It was the heaviest, dull jade 
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he ever bestrode." Humphrej, who was the owner of the 
beast, wittily replied — 

'* My liege, can you blame the mare forgoing heavily when 
she bears the weight of three kingdoms on her back?" 

When they arrived at Fenford Mill, within two miles of 
Mr. Whitgreave's house, his majesty was recommended by 
his guides to dismount, and proceed the rest of the way 
on foot, being a more private path, and nearer withal. 
At last, they arrived at the place appointed, which was a 
little grove of trees, in a close near Mr. Whitgreave's 
house, called Lea Soughes. There, Mr. Whitgreave and 
Mr. John Huddleston, the priest, met his majesty, in 
order to conduct hira, by a private way, to the mansion, 
Richard and John Penderel, and Francis Tates continuing 
their attendance, but William, Humphrey and George re- 
turned to Boscobel with the horse. Charles, not quite 
aware of this arrangement, was going on without bidding 
them farewell, but turning back, he apologized to them in 
these words : 

« My troubles make me forget myself :-^I thank you all." 

And so, giving them his hand to kiss, took a gracious 
leave of those true liegemen. 

Mr. Whitgreave conducted the king into the secret 
chamber occupied by lord Wilmot, who was expecting his 
return with great impatience, fearing lest the king should 
have missed his way, or been taken. As soon as Wilmot 
saw his royal master, he knelt and embraced his knees, 
and Charles, deeply moved, kissed him on the cheek, and 
asked, with much solicitude — 

" What has become of Buckingham, Cleveland, and the 
others?" 

Wilmot could only answer, doubtfully, " I hope they 
are safe." Then turning to Mr. Whitgreave and Huddle- 
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ston, to whom he had not then confided the quality of the 
fugitive cavalier for whom he had requested this asjlum, 
he said — 

" Though I have concealed my friend's name all this 
while, I must now tell you this is. mj master, your mastery 
and the master of us all." 

Charles gave his hand to Whitgreave and Huddle- 
ston for them to kiss, and after commending thedr loyalty, 
and thanking them for their fidelity to his friend, whiefa, 
he assured them, he never should forget, desired to see 
the place of concealment he was to occupy. Having seen 
it, and expressed his satisfaction, he returned to lcM*d Wil- 
mot's chamber, where, his nose beginning to bleed again, 
he seated himself on the bedside, and drew forth such a 
pocket-handkerchief as was never seen in royal hands 
before, but it accorded with the rest of hisanray. Charles 
was dressed, at that time, in an old leathinm doublet, a 
pair of green breeches, and a peasant^s upper garment, 
known in this country by the name of a ^' jump coat," of 
the same colour; a pair of his own stockings, with the 
tops cut off, because they were embroidered, a pair of 
stirrup stockings over them, which had been lent him 
at Madeley; a pair of clouted shoes, cut and slashed, 
to give ease to the royal feet, an old grey, greasy 
hat, without a lining, and a noggen shirt, of the coarsest 
manufacture. Mr. Huddleston, observing that the rough- 
ness of this shirt irritated the king's skin so much as to 
deprive him of rest^ Ivought one of his own, made of 
smooth flaxen linen, to lord Wilmot, and. asked, *' K his 
majesty would condescend to make use of it?" which 
Cluurles gladly did. Mr. Huddleston then pulled off his 
majesty'i) wet uncomfortable shoes and stockings, and 
dried his feet, when he found that some white paper, 
which had been injudiciously put between his stockings^ 
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and his skin having got rucked and rolled up, had served 
to increase, instead of alleviating the inflammation. 

Mr. Whitgreave brought up some biscuits and a bottle 
of sack, for the refreshment of his rojal guest, who^ 
after he had partaken of them, exclaimed, with some 
vivacity — 

<< I am now ready for another march; and if it shall 
please God to place me once more at the head of eight or 
ten thousand good men, of one mind, and resolved to fight, 
I should not despair of driving the rogues out of my 
kingdom." 

Day broke, and the king, feeling in need of repose, was 
conducted to the artfully concealed hiding-place, where a 
pallet was placed for his accommodation, for his host durst 
not put him into a bed in one of the chambers. 

After some rest taken in the hole, which was unfortu- 
nately too close and hot to allow of comfortable repose, 
Charles rose, and seeing Mr. Whitgreave's mother, was 
pleased to greet her with great courtesy, and to honour 
her with a salute. His place, during the day, was a closet 
over the porch, where he could see, unseen, every one who 
came up to the house. 

That afternoon, a party of the roundhead soldiers 
arrived, with intent to arrest Mr. Whitgreave, having had 
information that he had been at Worcester fight. 

" If," said lord Wilmot to him, " they carry you off, 
and put you to the torture, to force you to confession, I 
charge you to give me up without hesitation, which may, 
perhaps, satisfy them, and save the king." 

Charles was then lying on Mr. Huddleston's bed, but 
his generous host, instead of caring for his own danger, 
hurried him away into the secret hiding-place ; then, 
setting all the chamber doors open, went boldly down to 
the soldiers, and assured them that the report of his* 
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having been in the battle of Worcester was untrue, for he 
had not been from his own borne for upwards of a fortnight; 
to which all his neighbours bearing witness, the soldiers 
not only left him at liberty, but departed without searching 
the house. 

The same day, only a few hours after his majesty had 
left Boscobel, two parties of the rebels came thither in 
quest of him. The first, being a company of the county 
militia, searched the house with some civility, but the 
others, who were captain Broadwaye's men, behaved in a 
very ruffianly manner, searched the house with jealous 
scrutiny, plundered it of everything portable, and after 
devouring all . the little stock of provisions, presented a 
pistol at William Penderel, to intimidate him into giving 
them some information, and much frighted " my dame 
Joan,'' but failed to extort any confessions touching the 
royal guest who had so recently departed. They also paid 
a second visit to Whiteladies, and not only searched every 
comer in it, but broke down much of the wainscot, and 
finished by beating a prisoner severely who had been 
frightened into informing them that he came in company 
with the king from Worcester to that place, and had left 
him concealed there. 

On the Tuesday, old Mrs. Whitgreave, who did her 
best to amuse her royal guest, by telling him all the news 
she could collect, informed him that a countryman, who 
had been up to the house that morning, had said '' that he 
heard that the king, on his retreat, had rallied and beaten 
his enemies at Warrington Bridge, and that three kings 
had come in to his assistance." 

" Surely," rejoined Charles, with a smile, " they must 
be the three kings of Cologne come down from heaven, for 
I can imagine none else." 

Looking out of his closet window, that day, Charles saw 
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two soldiers pass the gate, and told Mr. Haddleston, ** he 
knew one of them to be a highlander of his own regiment, 
who little thought his king and colonel was so near." 

Mr. Haddleston had three young gentlemen under his 
care for education, staying in the same house — young sir 
John Preston, Mr. Thomas Patyn, and Mr. Francis 
Reynolds. These he stationed at several garret windows 
that commanded the road, to watch and give notice if 
they saw any soldiers approaching, pretending to be him- 
self in danger of arrest. Tlie youths performed this ser- 
vice with diligoit care all day, and when they sat down to 
supper, sir John said merrily to his two companions, 
^ Come lads, let us eat heartily, for we have been upon 
the life-guard to-day." 

Lord Wilmot's friend, colonel Lane, of Bentley, had, 
previously to the king's airival, offered to pass him on to 
Bristol, as the escort of his sister, Mrs. Jane Lane, who 
had fortunately obtained from one of the commanders, a 
passport for herself and her groom to go to Bristol, to see 
her sister, who was near her confinement. This offer 
Lord Wilmot had actually accepted, when John Penderel, 
bringing him word that the king was coming to Mosely, 
he generously transferred that chance for escape to his 
royal master. Lord Wilmot, having apprised the colonel 
and fair mistress Jane of the king's intention to persoikate 
hdr groom, eolonel Lane ca»e, by appointment, on Tues* 
day night, between twelve and one, to the comer of Mr. 
Whitgreave's orchard, to meet and convey his majesty to 
Bentley. The night was dark and cold enough to render 
the loan of a cloak, whi(^ Mr. Haddleston humbly 
ofiered for his sovereign's use, extremdy acceptable. 
Charles took his leave coarteouBly of old Mrs, Whitgreave, 
whom he kissed, and gave many thanks for his entertain- 
menty and used warm expressions of gratitude to her son 
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and Mr. Huddleston, teUing them, " that he was very 
sellable of the danger with which their concealing him 
might be attended to themselves/' and considerately gave 
them the address of a merchant in London, who should 
have orders to supply them with money, and the means of 
crossing the sea, if thej desired to do so, and promised, 
" if ever God were pleased to restore him to his domipionsi 
not to be unmindful of their services to him." They 
knelt and kissed his hand, and prayed Almighty God to 
bless and preserve him, then reverentially attended him to 
the orchard, where Mr. Whitgreave told colonel Lane 
'^ he delivered his great charge into his hands, and be- 
sought him to take care of his majesty." 

Charles proceeded safely to Bentley with colonel Lanci 
where, as he was to perform the part of a n^enial, he was 
under the necessity of taking a seat by the kitchen fire, 
next morning, to prevent suspicion. 

The cook, observing that he appeared an idle hand, 
ordered him to '^ have a care that the roast meat did not 
burn," — a command that must have reminded the incog* 
nito majesty of England of the adventure of his illustrious 
ancestor, Alfred, in the herdsman's cottage, when he got 
into disgrace with the good wife by not paying a proper 
degree of attention to the baking of the cakes. 

The same morning, we are told, a person suspected of 
being a spy and informer, coming into colonel Lane's 
kitchen, and casting a scrutinizing eye on the king, ob* 
served that he was a stranger, and began to ask a leading 
question or two> when one of the servants, who knew his 
royal master, and feared he would commit himself, gave 
him two or three blows with the basting ladle, and bade 
him " mind his own business, which was to keep the spit 
going, and not turn round to prate, or he would get 
basted by the cook." 

M 
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Charles only stayed at Bentlej till some articles of 
colonel Lane's livery could be prepared for his use, before 
he escorted Mrs. Jane Lane to Bristol, she riding on a 
pillion behind him, and lord Wilmot following at a little 
distance. Mistress Jane conducted herself with great 
prudence and discretion to the royal bachelor during the 
journey, treating him as her master when alone, and as 
her servant before strangers. When they arrived at the 
house of her sister, Mrs. Norton, in Bristol, the first per- 
son the king saw was one of his own chaplains sitting at 
the door, amusing himself with looking at some people 
playing at bowls. His majesty, after performing his duty 
as colonel Lane's servant, by taking proper care of the 
horse which had carried him and his fair charge from 
Bentley, left the stable and came into the house, feigning 
himself sick of the ague, Mrs. Jane having suggested 
that device as an excuse for keeping his room, which she 
had caused to be prepared for him. The butler, who had 
been a royalist soldier in the service of Charles I., 
entering the room to bring the sick stranger some refresh- 
ment, as soon as he looked in his pale woe-worn face, 
recognised the features of his young king, and falling on 
his knees, while the tears overflowed his cheeks, ex- 
claimed, — 

I am rejoiced to see your majesty." 

Keep the secret from every one, even from your 
master," was the reply, and the faithful creature rendered 
implicit obedience. He, and Mrs. Jane Lane, con- 
stituted Charles's Privy Council at Bristol. No ship 
being likely to sail from that port for a month to come, 
the king considered it dangerous to remain there so long. 
He therefore repaired to the residence of colonel Wynd- 
ham, in Dorsetshire, where he was affectionately welcomed 
by that loyal cavalier and his lady, who had been his 
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nurse. The venerable mother of the colonel, though she 
had lost three sons and one grandchild in his service, con- 
sidered herself only too happy to have the honour of 
receiving him as her guest. 

Finally, after adventures too numerous to be recorded 
here, the fugitive king succeeded in securing a passage 
towards the end of October, in a little bark from Shore- 
ham to Dieppe, where he landed in safety, more than 
forty persons, some of them in very humble circumstances, 
having been instrumental to his escape, not one of whom 
could be induced by the large reward offered by the 
Parliament for his apprehension, to betray him. 

A certain eloquent Scotch essayist, who endeavours to 
apologize for the conduct of Algernon Sidney, and other 
worthies of his party, in accepting the bribes of France 
by impugning the integrity of the English character, and 
goes so far as to express a doubt whether there were an 
honest man to be met with at that epoch, save Andrew 
Marvel, appears to have forgotten the glorious instances 
of stainless honesty and virtue afforded by the Penderel 
brothers, and other noble men of all degrees, who proved 
themselves superior to all temptations that could be 
offered. 

When England had, by general acclamation, called 
home her banished king, the five Shropshire brothers 
were summoned to attend him at Whitehall, on Wednesday, 
the 13th of June, 1661, when his m^jesty was pleased to 
acknowledge their faithful services, and signified his in- 
tention of notifying his gratitude by a suitable reward, 
inquiring if they had any particular favour to ask. 
They only asked an exemption from the penal laws, with 
liberty for themselves and their descendants to eojoy the 
free exercise of their religion, being members of the 
Romish church. This request was granted, and their 

m2 
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names, together with those of their kinswoman Mrs. Yates, 
Mr. Huddleston, and Mr« Whitgreave, were especially 
exempted in the statute ftom the pains and penalties of 
recusancy. 

King Chaiies granted a moderate pension to them and 
their descendants for ever. 

** The Oak," says a contemporary, whose pleasant little 
chronicle of Boscobel was published in 1660, the year of 
the Restoration, ^ is now properiy called ' The Royal Oake 
of Boscobel,' nor will it lose that name while it continues 
a tree: and since his majesty's happy Restoration that 
those mysteries have been revealed, hundreds of people 
for many miles round, have flocked to see the famous 
Boscobel, which, as you have heard, had once the hosowr 
to be the palace of his sacred majesty, bat chiefly to 
behold the Royal Oake, which has been deprived of a& 
its young boughs by the visit(Mrs of it, who keep them in 
memory of his majesty's happy preservation." 

Charles himself subsequently made a pilgrimage to the 
scene of his past troubles: when he visited the Royal 
Oake he was observed to gather a handful of tlie acorns. 
Some of these he planted with his own hand in Saint 
James's Park. A promising young tree, which sprang 
from one of these acorns, which Charles had planted in 
the queen's pleasure garden, within sight of his bed* 
chamber, in Saint James's Palace, and was accustomed 
to water and tend with great pleasure, was called the 
King's Royal Oak, and had become an object of interest 
to the people as a reHque of that popular sovereign; but 
was destroyed by Sarah duchess of Marlborough, as soon 
as her husband obtained the grant of the ground on which 
it stood for the site of Marlborough House. This was 
regarded as an outrage on popular feeling. 

Of all our national commemorations, that of the Re- 
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storation of monarchj on the 29th of May, held the 
strongest hold on the affections of the people; the firm- 
ness with which they continued to ohserve that anni- 
versary for a century after the expulsion of the royal line 
of Stuart, affords a remarkable proof of the constitutional 
attachment of this country to the cause of legitimacy. As 
long as that feeling lasted, the grave of William Penderel, 
in St. Giles's churchyard, was duly decked with oaken 
garlands by nameless loyalists of low degree, as often as 
the 29th of May came round; and men, women, and 
children wore oak leaves and acorns in memory of the fact, 

** That Pendrel the miller, at risk of his blood. 
Hid the king of the isle in the king of the wood." 



THE LEGEND OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

The foundation of this noble institution is among the 
many surviving national memorials of Charles II. There 
is a popular, but probably erroneous, tradition, that Nell 
Gwynne first suggested the idea of an asylum for super- 
annuated and disabled soldiers to that monarch, her sym- 
pathies having been excited by seeing some crippled 
veterans begging by the wayside. She is said to have 
asked the king to grant as much land as her pocket hand- 
kerchief would cover, for the endowment of an hospital 
for their maintenance. This his majesty merrily con- 
ceding, she, according to the said legend, with great 
patience and care unravelled the closely-woven fabric, 
and joining the separate threads together, formed a line 
of sufficient length to enclose the fair tract of crown 
lands which was devoted, by the royal founder, *to that 
benevolent object. 
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THE ESCAPE OF MAEY BEATRICE 
AND HER BABE. 

SCENE IN THE LIFE OF A QUEEN OF ENGLAND.* 



It was night — ^but with darkness there came not repose 
To London, that citj of splendour and woes; 
Her streets echoed still with alarum and din, 
For foes were around her, and tumults within; 
Strange murmurs were mixed with the rush of the blast, 
And the sweep of the rain falling heavy and fast. 
Aihl who are the boatmen who vent'rouslj urge 
That tempest-tossed skiff o'er the black swollen surge 
Of Thames, in his wrath fiercely foaming along, 
While his tide flows in currents terrific and strong? 
See how they labour and stretch to the oar, 
'Midst the gloom of the night and the elements' roar. 

* See *' Liyes of the Qaeens of Eogland,** by Agoes Strickland 
Tol. ix. 
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Who may thej be, who so rashly dare brave 

December's rough gales on that perilous wave? 

Mark them! — their freight is no soldier or knight, 

Or seaman of hardihood, valour, and might. 

Who, through years of emprize, has accustomed his form 

To the blasts of the north, or the tropical storm. 

That pale shrouded figure, who sits by the side 

Of the steersman, regardless of tempest or tide, 

Deeply feels the strange contrast, and change of this 

scene. 
From her own fair Italians unclouded serene. 
But, not on herself one brief thought does she cast, 
Though the winds howl around her, the rain patters fast, 
And drenches her garments, and drips from her hair, 
For her heart only throbs with a mother's fond care: 
And she but wraps her mantle more close o'er her breast 
That pillow to guard where her infant finds rest I 
Lo! death is behind them — ^new perils before — 
Though the oft-bafiled shallop at length gains the shore. 

" Have we crossed the dread river?" she cries. " Then 
away!" 
For our dangers increase with each moment's delay." 
" Nay, the horses yet tarry, engaged for your flight. 
But there's safety as yet in the shadow of night. 
And here must we rest royal lady awhile, 
Beneath the dark walls of old Lambeth's grey pile. 
Strange shelter, alas, in this desolate scene 
For England's young heir and her fugitive queen. 
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The nursling who di^ooped when, in Richmond's soft bower, 
He was shielded and watched like some delicate dower, ' 
That the air might not breathe on, the sunbeam scarce 

kiss — ' 
Can he live through an hour so inclement as this?" 

'< Hush, my heart's troubled beatings have rocked him 
to sleep, 
And hd knows not the vigils his mother must keep; 
Unconscious of royalty's perils and woes. 
As sweetly he tastes his unruffled repose, 
'Midst the dangers, the terrors, the gloom of this hour, 
As he did in the cradle of grandeur and power. 
The moan of the waters, the winds howling nigh. 
To him have been music — a rude lullaby; 
For the elements' wrath worketh lesser annoy. 
Than those whose fierce hatred pursues us, my boy. 

She is silent — but still her keen agonies speak 
In her lip's quivering motion, her pale tearful cheek. 
And the dark streaming eyes, that are raised in mute 

prayer. 
Or turned on the city in speechless despair; 
She seeks 'midst the lights, that in countless array 
Before her in distance confusedly lay. 
Her own royal home, whose proud walls yet contain 
Her monarch, and sighs for its perils again. 
Then starts as she catches at times from the shore. 
In the hush of the blast, the vexed multitude's roai*; 
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And stands, in dread conflict of purposes wild. 
With her thoughts on her husband, her eyes on her child: 
In that fearful division, weak nature's strong strife, 
Which — which shall prevail, the fond mother or wife? 
That choice is not hers — She turns weeping awaj, 
Her consort's strict mandate of flight to obej, 
As the low cautious whisper is borne to her ear, 
** All is ready — delay not — the steeds trample near," 
And that heart's bitter pangs, which no language could teU, 
Are unbreathed — she but miumurs, ^^ Oh, London, fare- 
weUr 



1 
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THE ESCAPE OF MARY BEATBICE 
AND HEE BABE. 

HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



The touching incident on which this poem was founded, 
first suggested the idea that ** Lives of the Queens of 
England " would be found replete with scenes of more 
powerful interest than any work of fiction that could be 
offered to the world. The poem was written several years 
before that idea could be realized by the publication of 
those royal biographies: the circumstances which it com- 
memorates have since been very fully detailed in ray " Life 
of the Consort of James IL,*** where my authorities are 
given for the facts which are recapitulated in the following 
brief narrative, for the information of readers not already 
familiar with the history of Mary Beatrice, of Modena. 

The gloomy aspect of the royal cause after the deser- 
tion of the princess Anne to the prince of Orange, decided 
James II., in the beginning of December 1688, to pro- 
vide for the personal safety of his queen and son, by 
sending them to France. The preparations for their 
departure were confided to the care of the count de 

* ** Lives of the Qaeens of England," voL ix. 
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Lauzun and another French gentleman, of the name of 
St. Victor, probably the brave officer of that name whose 
life king James, when duke of York, had saved by his 
personal valour at the battle of Dunkirk, thirty years 
before. All things having been secretly arranged by 
them, and the danger becoming daily more imminent, the 
evening of the 9th of December was appointed for the 
enterprise. It was a Sunday^ but no Sabbath stillness 
hallowed it in the turbulent metropolis. The morning 
was ushered in with tumults — tidings of evil import arrived 
from all parts of the kingdom. When the evening ap- 
proached, the queen's reluctance to leave her royal husband 
returned, and she implored to be permitted to remain and 
share his perils. James assured her once more that it was 
his intention to follow in four-and-twenty hours, but that 
for the sake of their son it was necessary for her to pre* 
cede him. 

Their majesties, to avoid suspicion, retired to bed as 
usual at ten o'clock that night. About an hour after, they 
rose, and the queen commenced her sorrowful prepara- 
tions. At midnight, St. Victor, clad in the coarse habit of 
a seaman, and armed, ascended by a secret stair to the 
king's apartment, bringing some part of the disguise he 
had procured for the queen, and announced that every- 
thing was ready for her majesty's departure* He then 
retired to another room, where the count de Lauzun was 
waiting till she had completed her toilette. She had con- 
fided her secret to lady Strickland, the lady of the bed- 
chamber in waiting, that night, who assisted to attire her 
in her strange travelling array. ' Lady Strickland, in fact, 
only waited to perform this service before she, by another 
route, herself started for Gravesend, in order to be in 
readiness to receive her majesty and the little prince, to 
whom she was sub-governess, on board the yacht that was 
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in waiting for them there. As booh as the queen was 
ready they proceeded by a back stair frmn the king's 
apartment to that oi Madame Labuadie, the prince's nurse, 
whither the royal infant had been secretly conveyed some 
time before. Th^e all the persons who were to attend 
the queen and the prince assembled, namdy, the count de 
Lauzon, M. de St. Victor, and the two nurses. 

The king said to Lauzun with deep emotion, " I con- 
fide my queen and son to your care ; all must be hazarded 
to convey them, with the utmost speed, to France." 
Lauzun expressed his high sense of the honour that was 
conferred on him, and presented his hand to the queen to 
lead her away. She turned a parting look on the king — 
an eloquent, but mute farew^ — and followed by the two 
norses with her sleeping infant, crossed the great gallery 
in silence, stole down the back stairs, preceded by St. 
Victor, who had the keys, and passing through a postern 
door which opened into Privy Gardens, quitted Whitehall 
for ever. A coach was waiting at the gate which had 
been borrowed of the Florentine envoy, by St. Victor. 
On their way they had to pass six sentinels, by whom 
they were challenged^ but St. Victor making the proper 
i^ly and having the master-key, they were allowed to 
pass. The queen, the prince, his two nurses, and the 
count de Lauzun got into the coach. St Victor placed 
himself beside the coachman on the box, and directed him 
to drive to the Horseferry, Westminster, where a small 
open boat, which he had engaged, was waiting. 

^* The night was wet and st^my, and so dark," says 
St. Victor, in his interesting narrative of the escape, 
" that when we got into the boat we could not see each 
oth^, though we were closely seated, for the boat was 
very small" Thus, on this inclement wintry night, did 
the queen of Great Britaia cross the swollen waters of 
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the Thames, with her tender infant of six months old in 
her arms, with no other attendance than his two nurses, 
escorted only hj Lauzun and St. Victor. A curious 
print of the time represents the boat in danger, and the 
two gentlemen manfully assisting the rowers, who are 
labouring against wind and tide. The queen is seated by 
the steersman, and enveloped in a large cloak with the 
hood drawn over her head; her attitude is expressive of 
melancholy, and she appears anxious to shelter the little 
prince, who is asleep on her bosom, partially shrouded 
among the ample folds of her draperies. The other 
females betray alarm.* The passage was rendered difficult 
and perilous by the violence of the wind and the heavy 
swell of the waves. St. Victor confesses that he felt ex- 
treme terror at the danger to which he saw the queen and 
prince exposed, and that his only reliance was in the 
mercy of God, '* through whose especial providence," he 
says, " we were preserved, and arrived at our destination.** 
When they reached the opposite bank, where the page 
of the backstairs was in waiting, he told " them that the 
coach and six which had been engaged to meet them 
there had not yet arrived." St. Victor ran off to the inn 
to make inquiries for it, leaving Lauzun to protect the 
queen. She withdrew herself and her little company 
under the walls of the old church at Lambeth, having no 
better shelter from the cold wind, or any other consola- 
tion than that the heavy rain had ceased. On that spot, 
which has been rendered a site of historic interest by this 
incident, the beautiful consort of the last of our Stuart 
kings stood, with her infant boy fondly clasped to her 
bosom, during an agonising interval of suspense, dreading 
every moment that he would awake, and betray them by 
his cries. Her apprehensions were unfounded. He had 

* Life of Mary Beatrice. — " Lives of the Qaeem of England," 
vol. ix. 
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slept iweetlj while they carried him, at the dead of night, 
from his royal nursery to the cold river side. Neither 
wind nor rain had disturbed him; he was the only one of 
the party undismayed by the perils of the passage, and 
he still continued wrapt in calm repose, alike unconscious 
of the loss of his regal inheritance and his mother's woe. 
The attention of that unfortunate princess was distracted 
between her maternal solicitude for her sleeping babe, 
and fears for her absent husband. She looked back, with 
streaming eyes, towards the royal home, where she had 
left the king, surrounded with perils, and fondly en- 
deavoured to trace out the lights of Whitehall among 
those that were reflected from the opposite bank of the 
dark rolling river she had just crossed. It has generaUy 
been asserted that Mary Beatrice remained nearly an hour 
under the walls of that old church, with the little prince 
in her arms, waiting for the coach, but this is an exag- 
geration; for St. Victor declares he found the coach 
and horses at the inn, which was not very far from the 
landing-place. The delay, therefore, must have been 
comparatively brief; but, when time is measured by terror 
and suspense, minutes are lengthened into hours. 

The haste and agitation of St. Victor when he came to 
inquire after the coach, together with his foreign accent, 
excited observation in the inn yard. A man with a lan- 
tern, who was on the watch, ran out to reconnoitre, and 
made directly towards the spot where the queen was 
standing. ** I went," says St. Victor, ** with all speed, 
on the other side of the way, fearing he would recognise 
the party on the bank. When I saw he was actually 
approaching them, I made as if I wished to pass him, and 
put myself full in his path, so that we came in contact 
with each other, fell, and rolled in the mud. We made 
mutual apologies for the accident; he went back to 
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dry bimselfi without his lights which was extinguished in 

the fall; and I hastened to the carriage, which was now 

near, and joined her miuesty." Wet, weary, and be- 

nombed with cold, Mary Beatrice entered the coach with 

her babe and his attendants, followed by the Count de 

Lauzun. The page, not having been entrusted with 

the secret, was to have returned to Whitehall, but, 

having recognised his royal mistress, insisted on sharing 

her fortunes, and added himself to the party. As they 

drove off, they encountered several of the guards, one of 

whom said, ** Come and see; this is certainly a coach full 

of papists;" however, they were allowed to pass without 

interruption, and arrived safely at Gravesend by daylight. 

They were met by three Irish captains whom the king 

had sent to conduct the queen on board the yacht, and to 

guard her person while there. Finding her majesty had 

not arrived, they came to meet her on the way, and 

brought her to the boat provided for that purpose, which 

was moored close to the shore, Mary Beatrice immediately 

descended from the coach, followed by her attendants with 

the prince, and, stepping on a small point of land, entered 

the boat, which was soon rowed to the yacht, which lay at 

Gravesend waiting for her. 

She was dressed to personate an Italian laundress — a 

character not quite in keeping with that majestic style 

of beauty so well exemplified by Byron's descriptive 

line— 

'* And the high d8ma*s brow more melancholy.'* 

She carried the little prince under her arm, curiously 
enveloped, so as to represent a bundle of linen» Fortu^ 
nately, he did not betray the counterfeit by crying. 

The wind bdng fair for France, the sails were hoisted 
as soon as the queen came on board, and the yacht got 
under weigh. The master had not the slightest suspicion 
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of the rank of his royal passengers, it being considered too 
dangerous to entrust him with so perilous a secret. The 
king had chained the count de Lauzun to watch him 
narrowly, and if he betrayed any inclination to deliver 
the queen and prince into the hands of the Dutch, to 
shoot him dead. The master, unconscious that his life 
depended on his integrity, steered his little bark safely 
through the fleet of fifty Dutch men-of-war, not one of 
which questioned him. The details of the voyage wiU be 
found in the *^ Lives of the Queens of England/' vol. iz., 
pp. 261—3. 

Suffice it to notice, that when the queen first stepped 
on board the yacht, she had the satisfaction of meeting a 
group of her faithful servants on the deck. Among these 
were lady Strickland, and signora Pelegrina Turinie^ 
from whom she had so recently parted at Whitehall; but 
they had arrived before her« 

Mary Beatrice was certainly more fortunate in her 
choice of friends than her luckless consort; for there 
were no instances of treachery or ingratitude in her 
household. All her ladies, protestants as well as those of 
her own persuasion, loved and esteemed her» and were 
ready to share her adversity. Many from whom she 
neither expected nor required such sacrifices, followed her 
into exile. Even her old coachman, who had formerly 
served Cromwell in that capacity, and who could not 
fipeak a word of French, subsequently made his way to 
St Grermains, and begged to be permitted to drive her car- 
riage, without wages^ for the rest of his life. He was 
then nearly seventy years old, and died in the aervice of 
his royal miBtress. 

Sentiments of such generous and disinterested attach- 
ment are rarely inspired by any but the excellent of the 
earth, for they are the unbought homage of true hearts to 

N 
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the good and great, in the season of adyersitj. Mary 
Beatrice's high standard of moral rectitude had deterred 
her from hivishing her favours on worthless flatterers, like 
the Tipers her rojal husband had fostered. 

As the biographer of this queen, I cannot dismiss the 
subject without availing myself of this opportunity, being 
the first that offers, of noticing the misrepresentation into 
which that talented writer, Mr. Macaulay, has allowed 
himself to be betrayed, in his zeal to make out a case of 
peculiar turpitude against her. After censuring her for 
not having exerted her influence successfully to prevent 
the executions that followed the Monmouth rebellion, he 
goes on to say — 

*^ Unhappily, the only request that she is known to 
have preferred, touching the rebels, was, that a hundred 
of those who were sentenced to transportation might be 
given to her. The profit which she cleared on the cargo, 
after making large allowance for those who died of hunger 
and fever during the passage cannot be estimated at less 
than a thousand guineas. We cannot wonder that her at- 
tendants should have imitated her unprincely greediness, 
and her unwomanly cruelty."* 

This is a very ugly story, and the more remarkable, 
as it is a perfectly new and original addition to the accusa- 
tions with which the unfortunate consort of James 11. has 
been defamed. How happened it that neither Oldmixon, 
Welwood, nor even that indefatigable collector of evil 
reports, ** honest Burnet," as Mr. Macaulay, perhaps in 
irony, terms the right reverend historian of his own times, 
has chronicled it to her dishonour? Yet it is certain, 
that, notwithstanding the palpable incentives which 

* History of England, Arom the Accession of James 11., hj 
Thomas Babington Macaalay, vol. !., p. 655. 
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prompted a swarm of political libellers, not only to circu- 
late, but to forge, everjthing thej could to blacken this 
princess, no one ever heard of the revolting trait ascribed 
to her by Mr. Macaulaj, till a hundred and thirty years 
after her death. The evidences of many a secret work of 
darkness have, it is true, been brought to light after a 
much longer period, by the discovery of documentary 
proofs, but the crime attributed to Mary Beatrice could 
neither have been transacted in a corner, nor kept secret 
after it had been perpetrated. What power, indeed, could 
have fettered the tongues and pens of the wives, children, 
parents, and friends, of a hundred freeborn Englishmen, 
if sold for slaves by a popish queen. The complaints of 
some of the connexions of the alleged victims, would, at 
any rate, have reached the Hague, and animated the 
political press there to increased activity against her 
whom it was the great object of that press to vilify. 
Three years later, the power, the wealth, the patronage of 
the English crown, passed into the hands of William of 
Orange, by whom the most liberal pecuniary compensation 
was accorded to the defamers of the exiled king and 
queen. What kept the friends and relations of the hundred 
victims silent then? Did no bereaved wife, tender mother, 
or duteous daughter, frame a petition to William " the 
liberator," for the redemption of a husband, a father, or 
son, cruelly and unjustly sold into bondage, in colonies 
which had passed under his jurisdiction? Such a tale as 
this would have done tenfold more political service 
against the consort of James IL, than every variation 
which the hireling libeller, William Fuller, could devise, 
of the imposition of an ignobly born son of many murdered 
mothers, and cruelly strangled nurses, wet and dry. It 
was for the lack of tangible facts against Mary Beatrice, 
that her enemies were reduced to the invention of fables 

■ 
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for the purpose of rendering her odious, by the impu- 
tation of secretly perpetrated crimes. Now, the sale of k 
hundred Englishmen, if it ever took place, must have 
been a matter of public notoriety,, which would have in- 
volved her and all her agents in public infamy, and left 
ndelible traces in the history of the age and countryi 
not merely in the form of unsupported accusations, esta- 
blished by the hardihood of assertion, and parrot'-like 
repetition, like the charges of burning the city of London, 
and the torture-matinees which have been described as 
the recreations of the luckless consort of this queen,- but 
notices in the chronologies, the diaries, the journals, the 
news-letters of the epoch, as well in the local history and 
records of the places where the progressive scenes of the 
business were transacted. Query, where? Moreover, there 
must have been positive proofs of the fact, in the shape of 
warrants authorizing the delivery of the said prisoners into 
the hands of certain agents legally authorized by her 
majesty to receive them on her behalf; also regular and 
business-like documents, duly signed by such officials, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of these prisoners; items of 
charges and disbursements for the maintenance and convoy 
of a handred men, together with an account of their 
shipping and consignment to the captain; the losses by 
death on the voyage, and the particulars of their sale; and 
last, not least, the payment of the sum specified by Mr. 
Macaulay as the clear profit realized by the queen. Now, 
what are his authorities for the statements he has made 
on this subject? He has given one reference in his margin, 
and one onlyi it is comprised in these words— « 
'< Sunderland to Jefireys, Sept. 14, 1680." 
It is necessary to explain, which Mr. Macaulay has not 
done, that the document to which he refers as his authority 
is a letter from the earl of Sunderland to lord chief- 
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justice JeffreySy in the State Paper Office — not accessible 
to the public. Under these circumstances, nine out of ten 
of his confiding readers naturallj conclude, in the sim-* 
plicitj of their hearts, that the particulars of the revolting 
transaction related in Mr. Macaulay's te2;t are detailed 
in the said document. No such thing I The letter to 
which he has, with such especial tact, referred, instead of 
quoting the only nine words in it that bear on the subject, 
contains the following passage--^" The queen hath asked 
for a hundred of them." 

On this vague sentence, which may just as well bear 
the inference that the queen had interceded for a hundred 
of the prisoners under sentence of transportation, it being 
more consistent with her practice to deliver captives from 
prison, than to make merchandise of them, Mr. Macaulay 
has, with as much ingenuity as an improvisatore displays 
in dilating on a chance word furnished for the foundation 
of an extempore romance, delivered a hundred of the un- 
fortunate prisoners into the hands of the queen, employing, 
we may suppose, some agent duly authorized by her to 
receive them-<-but whose receipt ought to have formed part 
of his evidence that they actually were delivered to him 
on her account — ^freights a ship (query, what ship?) with 
them. From what port did it aail> and to what port was it 
chartered? Perchance, it was the Flying Dutchman, since 
these particulars are left in a supernatural mystery, very 
unusual in plain matters of fact; then, after he has slain 
some of the hapless cargo with a fever, and starved others 
to death on this dreamy voyage, he is clever enough to dis** 
pose of the miserable remnant at so good a price as to leave 
the queen a clear profit of a thousand pounds. But how does 
he know that she ever got a Earthing of this sum? Where 
are the vouchers for it? J£ such exist, why does not 
Mr. Macaulay print them? if not, why impose on the credu^ 
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litj of the public by a reference which does not bear him 
out in one of his statements — viz., the deliverj of a hundred 
pnsoners to the queen, their shipment, their deaths by 
fever and starvation, their sale, and the profit cleared by 
her. Where are his proofs that any one of these circum- 
stances took place? 

The whole structure of the romance rests on this 
foundation, that Sunderland wrote to Jeffreys '* that the 
queen had asked for a hundred of them;" but even if the 
revolting train of circumstances related by Mr. Macaulay 
were actually to be found in the said letter, ought any- 
thing emanating from so false a witness as the perjured 
apostate Sunderland, to be regarded as conclusive of the 
guilt of the queen, whose husband's cause he was be- 
traying? 

Sunderland was the secret tool of the prince of Orange, 
and is accused withal of having been the incendiary who 
had stirred up the very insurrection which he ultimately 
rendered a source of pecuniary profit to himself, by the 
nefarious trafic in pardons which he carried on through 
a secret understanding with the atrocious doomsman 
Jeffreys. Those for whom Sunderland interceded being 
invariably spared, while major Holmes, whom the king 
had pardoned, was executed. Sunderland was an un- 
principled spendthrift, an unlucky gambler, and, of course, 
a necessitous man, he was also a rapacious extortioner. 
He was a republican by education, the eleve of Shaftes- 
bury, and dyed deep in the wholesale murders perpe- 
trated by the exclusionist party, under the flimsy pretext 
of a Popish plot. He and his friend Jeffreys, who had also 
been a noted member of the same clique, changed their 
politics when the court party proved the strongest, and 
James 11/ was guilty of the infatuation of not only em- 
ploying, but confiding in men who had already given 
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proofs of what they were. Sunderland pretended to be- 
come a Roman catholic, and afterwards apologized to his 
no-popery allies of the Orange party, by declaring " that 
he had done so the better to serve the protestant cause;" 
but the leopard changeth not his spots, the dishonesty 
and duplicity of this traitor to his king and apostate to 
his God, and his secret practices with the Dutch party, 
were the main-springs by which the ruin of the royal 
cause was effected, and the revolution of 1688 brought 
about. 

Would the learned member of a profession, whereof the 
law of evidence is, perhaps, one of the most important 
branches of knowledge, allow a client of his own to be 
condemned on no better testimony than an inference drawn 
from so questionable a source? In cases wherd the evi- 
dence is neither positive nor presumptive, but merely an 
implication, in which the name of an innocent person 
might be unconsciously involved, the general character- 
istics of the accused, if of a nature inconsistent with the 
accusation, are usually allowed to have some weight, and 
in a court of justice will generally lead to a verdict of 
acquittal. It is therefore only fair, as a matter particu;- 
larly in point, to remind the reader, that Mary Beatrice, 
on the day of her coronation, only five months previously 
to this date, did, at her own expense, release all the 
prisoners confined for debts, under the amount of five 
pounds, from every jail throughout her royal husband's 
dominions, and that without respect to difierences of 
creed or party; indeed, a very large migority of those 
objects of her tender compassion must necessarily have 
been protestants. In Newgate alone, eighty persons were 
enfranchised by this munificent act of queenly charity.* 

* Historic Observes, by Sir John Lauder, of Fountaia Hall. 
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Those who are so little versed in the constitation of the 
human heart as to suppose that the same person could 
be guilty of ** the unfeminine cruelty and unprincdj greedi- 
ness" attributed to her by Mr. Macaulay, may well be 
reminded of the apostolic query : ** Doth a fountain send 
forth at the same place sweet water and bitter?" 

Elizabeth Charlotte duchess of Orleans, the niece of 
Sophia, electress of Hanover, was at any rate an unpre- 
judiced witness; and after thirty years' acquaintance with 
Mary Beatrice, she, in a private letter to one of her Ger- 
man relatives, bears the following testimony to the real 
character and conduct of that much calumniated prin- 
cess: — 

''Yesterday morning, about seven o'clock, the good, 
pious, and virtuous queen of England died at St Ger- 
mains. She must be in heaven. She left not a dollar for 
herself, but gave away all to the poor, maintaining many 
fkmilies. She never, in her life, did wrong to any one« 
If you were about to tell her a story of any one, she would 
say, ' If it be any ill, I beg you not to rdate it to me : I 
do not like stories that attack the reputation.' "* 

* Historical Correspondence unci Remains of Elizabeth Charlotte, 
duchess of Orleans. Paris. 1844. 
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KING JAMES 11. TO fflS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, 
THE MORNING OF HER BIRTH. 



Amidst what adverse storms of fate 

Hast thou put forth, mj tender flower; 
But, happj in thy guileless state, 
Thou of the sorrows of the great 
Art reckless in this hour. 

Joj of my dark and wintry years, 
Fair blossom of a blighted tree, 
Thou smil'st upon a father's tears. 
Unconscious of the hopes and fears 
"With which I welcome thee. 

But, oh! e'en thus — e'en thus, my child, 
With looks as pure and calm as thine. 
Deceitfully thy sisters smiled — 
Ay, those whose cruel hearts beguiled. 
And trampled on a heart like mine. 
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Wih tboiiy with deeds like tiiein^ ^^^7 
Thj father's care and tender loye; 

When foes surroiind him — ^friends hetra j. 

Wilt thouy too^ baselj torn awaj. 
The falsest 'inidst the false to proye? 

Thj sisters did — hiit» di! not now 

Will I distrust thee, pret^ one; 
I eannot gaze on that fair brow 
Of heavenly peace, and think that thou 

Wilt ever do as they haye done! 

m rather deem that thou art sent 

The wounds which thej haye giyen to heal; 
And this sad heart, so sorelj rent, 
Once more a parent's sweet content 

In thj dear loye may feeL 

Nor will I mourn a fallen throne, 

Or fickle Fortune's harsh decree; 
Nor sigh o'er friends and subjects gone. 
O'er kingdoms reft and greatness flown, 
Since Heaven has given me thee. 
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THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTEK OF JAMES II. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



The joungest and fairest daughter of James II. was 
destined to see the light at that disastrous epoch of his 
fortunes, immediately after the destruction of the French 
fleet off La Hogue. That armament had been fitted out 
for the express purpose of conyeying James to the English 
shores, with a sufficient supply of the muniments of war 
to enable him to take the field with a reasonable hope of 
success, and his secret adherents there to throw off the 
Dutch yoke, without exposing themselves to vengeance 
relentless as that which had lately desolated Glencoe. 

The consort of the exiled king was looking forward 
with trembling hope to the birth of another infant when 
her royal lord, accompanied by all the chivalry of the 
English court of St. Germains, took leave of her and 
proceeded to the coast of Normandy to join the expedition.* 
Adverse winds prevented his embarkation; week after week 

* See the Life of Mary Beatrice of Modena, ** Lives of the Qaeens 
of England," yol. iz. 
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was worn away in atudons feverish suspense, tOl at length 
the opportanitj was for ever lost. Bnssell, the English 
admiral, having formed, meantime, a junction with the 
Dutch fleet, appeared on the coast of France; hut, heing 
in secret intelligence with his old master, gave him warn- 
ing ^ that he would aUow the French squadron to slip hj 
him, hut that, if defied, he must vindicate the honour of 
England.** The vain-glorious French admiral TourviUe 
provoked an encounter, in which the naval tactics and 
superior discipline, for which England was indebted to her 
discarded sailor-king, while lord-admiral, were successfully 
turned against his cause. 

James was a spectator of the engagement, and when he 
saw the British seamen scrambling from the boats up the 
sides of the tall French vessels, he exclaimed in a tran- 
sport of national and professional enthusiasm, <* My brave 
English! my brave English I none but my brave English 
could have done thAtP* 

The pride of the British sailor had on a fonner occa- 
sion betrayed James into the generous imprudence, when 
d'Avanx, the Frraoh minister, exultipgly announced to 
him that the Freoch had gained a decisive triumph over 
the English fleet in Bantiy Bay, of retorting, <* It is for 
the first time, then." 

Even when the guns from the burning ships began to 
discharge their shot in that direction, the French officers 
had some difiloulty in persuading James to leave the spot 
where he was contemplating the destruction of their 
navy. 

A morbid affection of the brain, like that which ther« 
is every reason to believe prostrated the mental and phy* 
sical powers of the unfortunate monarch at Salisbury, 
appears to haye succeeded the excitement of witnessing 
the success of the British fleet against his allies* H^ 
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ootitinued to linger at La Hogue for several weeks after 
he had seen, with his own eyes, the annihilation of his 
last hopes, in a lethargic stnpor of despair, from which 
nothing could rouse him; not even the letters of hie 
anxious queen, who was in hourly expectation of her 
accouchement, and entreated him, in the most earnest 
manner, to return to St. Grermains. 

Mary Beatrice mentions the continued absence of her 
royal husband, to her friend at Chaillot, in a tone of un^- 
wonted bitterness. 

" When I began my letter yesterday,'* she says, " I 
was in uncertainty what the king would do, for he has 
not yet chosen to retire from La Hogue, though there was 
nothing to keep him there, and the state in which I am 
Speaks for itself to make him come to me. In the 
meantime, he would decide on nothing; but he will find aU 
well done, although it has cost me much to have it so 
without his orders." 

Jameses apathy on this occasion can only be regarded 
as symptomatic of the perversities of ** a mind diseased,^ 
since he had always looked forward to the birth of the 
expected infant as a providential verification of the iden^ 
tity of his son. In joyful anticipation of that event, he 
had, as soon as his consort's situation was publicly de- 
clared, addressed summonses to the English peers and 
peeresses, the Lady Mayoress of London, and even to his 
daughter. Queen Mary II., requesting their attendance at 
the accouchement of his queen, in these remarkable 
words: — 

*' That we may not be wanting to ourselves, now that 
it hath pleased Almighty Grod, the supporter of truth, 
to give us hopes of further issue, our dearest consort 
drawing near her time » • * yf^ do^ therefore, 
hereby signify our royal pleasure to you, that you may 
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ufle aU pofldble means to oome» with what oonvenient 
haste joa maj, the qaeen looking about the middle of 
Maj, English aooount." Safe condocts from thelung of 
Fnmce were, at the same time, offered to all who might 
think proper to attend* 

The qneen exceeded the reckoning specified in this rojal 
drcnlar a foil month. 

^* I suffered much, both in mind and body, some days 
ago,** she writes, ** but now I am better in both. I still 
linger on in continual expectation of mj hour. It will 
come when God wills it. I tremble with the dread 
thereof; but I wish much it were over, that I might cease 
to harass mjself and eyerj one eke with this protracted 
suspense." 

Sling James did not return to St. Germains till the 
21st of June, full five weeks after the catastrophe of La 
Hogue. He appeared in a state of the deepest depression, 
and, like the ancient Lear, seemed to think less of the 
loss of empire than the unkindness of his still dearlj- 
loved daughters. 

When Sir Charles Littleton, who had faithfully adhered 
to him in his reverse of fortune, told him how much 
ashamed he felt that his son was with the prince of Orange; 

''Alas! Sir Charles," was the moumfal rejoinder of 
the royal father, ''are not nuf daughters with him?" 

On the 28th of June, 1692, queen Mary Beatrice gave 
birth to a daughter, at the palace of St. Germains, in the 
presence of all the princesses and great ladies of the court 
of France, as well as the noble English, Scotch, and Irish 
residents. The archbishop of Paris and the chancellor of 
France, the president of the parliament of Paris, were also 
present, and Madame Meerroom, the wife of the Danish 
ambassador, who was considered an important witness of 
the birth of the royal infant. 

The morbid melancholy which had oppressed king 
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James ever since the battle of La Hogue was dispelled at 
the sight of the new-born princess. He had eagerly 
anticipated another son, but instead of expressing disap- 
pointment at the sex of the child, he welcomed her with a 
burst of parental rapture, and called her his comforter. 
He had now a daughter, he said, who had never sinned 
against him. When she was dressed, he took her in his 
arms, and presented her to the queen, with these tender 
words, '' See what God has given us, to be our consola- 
tion in the land of exile." 

This princess was the god-daughter and name-child of 
Louis XIV., who held her at the baptismal font, assisted 
by her other sponsor, the celebrated Elizabeth Charlotte 
duchess of Orleans, and gave her the name of Louisa, but 
king James was accustomed to call .her La Consolatrice. 
Even in her nurse's arms, she manifested an extraordinary 
affection for him, and it seemed as if her innocent smiles 
and endearing caresses possessed the power of cheering 
him in his saddest hours. She was one of the most beauti- 
ful and intelligent children in the world; her abilities 
were of a much higher order than those of her brother, 
and she acquired everything that was taught her with a 
facility that astonished her instructors. 

When king James lay on his death-bed, and this be- 
loved daughter was brought to receive his last farewell, he 
gave her his parting admonition in these words, after he 
had embraced and blessed her — 

" Adieu, my dear child! serve your Creator in the 
days of your youth. Consider virtue as the greatest orna- 
ment of your sex. Follow close the steps of that great 
pattern of it, your mother, who has been, no less than 
myself, overclouded with calumnies; but Time, the mother 
of Truth, will, I hope, at last make her virtues shine as 
bright as the sun." 

Though the little princess was only nine years old at 
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tile time of ber rojal fitther^s death, he had been aocns- 
tomed to write to her at least twiee a week, wheneTer he 
was compelled to leave her, in order to pay his state visits 
lo Loois XIV., as we find from the following original 
letter to the duke of Perth; for which I am indebted to 
the courtesy of the Baroness Willonghbj d'firesby, who 
has very kindly favoured me with a transcript of this and 
many other predous relics of the domestic correspondenoe 
of the court of St Germains. 

-■ FontsiBebleao, Sept. 28, 1699. 

** This morning, I had yours of the 26th, in which yon 
give me a very good account of my son; 'tis a good satis* 
faction to me to hear he behaves himself so well. I am 
sure it would not be your fault should he do otherways* 
This is the last letter I design to write from hence. 

The queen and I wrote last nighty boUi of us, to oar 
children— ^the queen to my son, and I to my girl, and 
now she (the queen) is writing to my daughter. 

** We were a hunting the stag this afternoon, and are 
to go again to it on Wednesday, for the last time this 
voyage, 

^ The Portugal envoyi gave me a letter, this morning, 
from his master, to acquaint me with the death of his queen. 
I doubt whether Meerroom* will have any letters for me 
from his new king, though you know we are related. 

'' I have not time to say more. 

"J. E.** 
*' Endoned : 
** For the earl of Perth, 
^ from the king, Sept. 28 : 99.** 

* Danish ambflMador. 
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THE PARTING BETWEEN LOUIS XVI. 
AND HIS FAMILY. 



Thet met within a prison's drear recess. 

The death-doom'd monarch, and that much-loved 

train, 
To whom his soul in its deep tenderness 
Clave in that hour of agony in Tain: 
They were in sooth the links of that strong chain 
Which bound him to a world that was to him 
A gloomy labyrinth of care and pain$ 
Where misery's cup was flowing to the brim, 
And every hope o'erdouded, daik and dim, 

They met — those lately parted ones I and eyes 
That thought to read each other's looks no more. 
In eloquent but speechless ecstasies 
Exchanged such greetings as they lie'er before 
Were taught tio glance^ for they were running o'er 
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Wxk <2r:oii £r*HiL aifiginl a^iotafnff 5itf ieKisxiEa^ 
W^ son ar.t*ii u> joy nois SLzamr^ bicfliiins. 



J07 tkit thift bsc mi fftrag «k aljovesi, 
X'jC if^fSBgA its grsik of rapcire dexrir ^c:^!^^ 
E'cs at de priee of pftczs tbas inlj bowed 
ll^ L^h. naglrt of tfaose vho exxiij soog&t 
To bitie tbs woe with wiueh tiiexr besrts 



AH! woe too ftera — too mightj for eooceiliiig! 
Who ifaall exprcfli its depdi, or point the thought. 
The fioff ol thoi^it o'er ereij boBom stcafing 
In that wihi chaos of contciiding feeling? 

That while food arms were linking in the fold 
Of that long, long eaOiraee, which ne'er had been 
80 dearlj prized as then, with shodders eold. 
Was imaging the morrow's hloodj aeene^ 
And whimpering how few hours would i nt e rv ene 
Ere its dire U a gedj woold be eomplete; 
And he^ whose tender lore had rendered e'en 
The dreaij sqjoBm of a prison sweety 
Ghiiltless^ a nmrderoos doom of gnik must meet. 

And is it thus soch ties are torn apart? 
Ah, death-bed partings^ what are je to this? 
When in the flush of lifc^ a bieaking heart. 
That deemed long jears of sweet eonnnbial Uias 
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And fond paternal J07 might yet be his. 
Feels that the silver cord is rent in twain 
By ruthless man, and presses his last kiss. 
While mortal anguish thrills each throbbing vein, 
On lips he never more must press again I 

How gazed the husband on that wife beloved, 

Whose faith, like gold refined, more brightly shone 

When by adversity's stern uses proved, 

Than midst the pomp and glitter of a throne, 

Where faults were marked, and virtues little known ; 

Were as those stars whose unobtrusive light 

Appears not till the glare of day is gone, 

But through the gloom and darkness of the night 

Disclose their countless glories to the sight. 

Ah, hapless sire and husband I thou wert spared 

That woe of woes, the knowledge of the fate 

By the dear partner of thy sorrows shared. 

Thou couldst not, and thou didst not guess the hate 

Of foes so deadly, so insatiate. 

Oh ! hadst thou seen her in her last distress, 

When not alone deprived of queenly state, 

But widowed, reft of children, comfortless, 

In the Conciergerie's abhorr'd recess — 

Or marked the secrets of the prison room, 
Where the young heir of Bourbon's princely line, 
That bud of early promise, ere its bloom 
Was rudely crushed by ruffian hands malign, 

o2 
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Or left in hopeless alropfa j to pine 
Of the heart's sore disease, that^ day by day. 
Stole on with wasting sap to undermine 
Health's roseate glow, and childhood's spirits gay. 
And wore the blighted springs of life away. 

It was enough thine own dark pilgrimage 
Must doee in blood — ^in mercy from thine eyes 
Kind heayen oonceaied the future's troubled page,-^ 
Thy wife's, thy son's, thy i»Bter's destinies 
Were veiled fh)m thee, and in thy parting sighs, 
When sternly called from that pale group to sever. 
Thou whisper'dst hope, that happier days would rise 
For them, though thou again shouldst view them never 
And breathed'st in those fond words — farewell for ever! 
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THE PAETING BETWEEN LOUIS XVL 
AND HIS FAMILY. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



The glcKHDy towers of the Temple, like the castle of 
Fotheringaj, have been effaced from the earth. For no ac- 
eountab^ reason, Napoleon caused this strong fortress to 
be lereUed in 1803, and not one stone left on another of 
the scene of Louis XYL's bitterest sufferings. It is 
strange that such waa the case^ for the emperor had no 
particular use for the ground, and it was a great and 
expensive labour to rend adander the stones of the grim 
edifice. The grounds present the same extent of walled 
boundary, as when the king of Fnuice left his hapless 
family to be conveyed to death. 

In the summer of L844, we often drove round this en- 
closure, but never once went within, having learned that 
the Priory was inhabited by a community of nuns, too 
secluded to admit visits from strangers who were not of 
their religion. 

The fact is remarkable, that the journal of Louis XYI. 
gives no indication of alarm or distress when he was, with 
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his family, brought to this sad abode. We have examined 
it carefully in the neighbouring Hotel de Soubise, or 
Archives of France, to which we had access. It is 
written in a very plain paper book, ruled like an account 
book. There, in a hand legible as printing, is regularly 
journalized the day of the week as well as the day of the 
month, the actions of the king, but none of his thoughts, 
feelings, or passions. There, written in a much larger 
character — when, indeed, his hand was not formed — ^is 
noted the day and hour when he first saw Madame la 
Dauphine. Did he ever anticipate the agonizing moment 
when he was to part from her? There, too, is speci- 
fied the day when he crossed the threshold of his prison- 
house, the Temple; but no man could gather from the 
notation that the king of France came there the most 
forlorn of captives. His entry of arrival at the Temple is 
as calm, as brief, and uncomplaining, as where he notes, 
on happier days, '* Hunted the stag at Mardi, or break- 
fasted with Elizabet." Had fortune taken a di£Perent 
turn, no one could have known, from his own record, that 
the king of France had suffered either restraint, insult, or 
sorrow, at this ancient palace. 

The prieuriy or palace of the Order of the Temple, was, 
before the Revolution, the residence of an appanage be- 
longing to the comte d'Artois, which that prince occa- 
sionally used when he left Versailles for a temporary 
abode in Paris. It is surrounded by a garden, and at that 
time stood, at a few steps from it, the grim donjon or 
tower of the Temple, which had scarcely been inhabited 
since the ill-fated Jacques de Molay, grand master of 
the Temple, was dragged to the burning pile, on the 
13th of March, 1313. There was a floating, superstitious 
story among the people of Paris, that this injured man 
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had, besides awfully summoning the pope and the king of 
France, Philip le Bel, to meet him before the tribunal of 
Gk)d within a year and a day, (which they obeyed, at least 
as far as their retreat from this world holds good,) had, 
moreaver, mysteriously connected his late abode, the 
donjon of the Temple in Paris, with some terrible fate, 
which would befal the descendants and representatives of 
his rapacious persecutor, Philip le Bel. It was, perhaps, 
the recollection of this tradition which induced the cruel 
commune of Paris to select the Temple as the prison of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. and his hapless family. 

The donjon consisted of a greater and a smaller tower, 
built of vast blocks of Paris stone, black as the exterior of 
Notre Dame with the smoke of centuries. They stood 
back to back, without any connecting staircase. When, 
therefore, in the course of the studied torments prepared 
for the sad captives, it was the pleasure of the revolu- 
tionists to separate Louis XYL from his wife, children, 
and sister, there was no possibility of their holding furtive 
communication, after he was shut up in the larger tower, 
and they in the inferior one. 

In the ancient pictures of Paris, especially in an enormous 
picture map, representing the city in the days of 
Louis XIII., hanging on the staircase of the petit apart- 
ments of the Hotel de Soubise, how often have our eyes 
searched out the grim outline of the Temple, rearing its 
head four or five stories above the encircling wall of its 
boundary? It has been compared to the Tower of London, 
but lightsome in structure and ornamental in design, in- 
deed, seems the citadel of London, in comparison with the 
Temple donjon ! 

The last grand-master of the Temple had left behind 
him, in this dismal pile, a consolation to the royal victim 
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on whose head his maledictions were said to fall, beyond 
any other luxury which could be provided for him— ^ven 
the old Chronicle library of the Templar knights. Louis 
found volumes of history and divinity, bound in boards and 
stout buff leather, almost as indestructible as the massive 
walls that contained them. The orphan of the Temple, the 
duchesse' d'AngoulSme, In her own most touching narra- 
tive of her residence there, mentions that her royal sire 
seized on these books as unhoped for treasures, and even 
on the very first day of his enclosure there, was deeply 
absorbed for hours in the contents of one of them. 

More unmerciful still as gaolers than as murderers, the 
democrats tore the father from his family when they had 
agreed on the manner of the long agony they called his 
trial. F(Nr some time previous to it, Louis XYI. bad 
been forced to inhabit the greater tower, separated by 
walls of nine feet of thickness, from those dear ones 
with whom he had passed some months, from August to 
January, in domestic intercourse; receiving, amidst all the 
horrors of imprisonment, proofs of family affection un<* 
known to some of his most prosperous predecessors on the 
throne of France. For instance, would not Louis XIII., 
languishing to death for family love, have exchanged all 
his grandeur for the caresses of the little son, nestled on 
his knee, whilst taking his lessons of geography, or the 
embrace of the daughter, when she asked his blessing on 
a birthday which dawned in a prison? 

It was among the peculiar tortures of the Temple- im« 
prisonment, that the queen and the princesses could hear 
the reports of all the horrors transacted in Paris, screamed 
by the hawkers in the Yille, rue du Temple. The duchesse 
d'Angouleme, in her journal of captivity, repeatedly 
notices that such was often the only manner in which 
they obtained hints of what was proceeding in the blood« 
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stained Babel where her sire had formerly reigned. And 
this was the channel bj which thej learned the confirma- 
tion of their worst fears on the dire daj of the king's 
condemnation. 

The Convention, although the outward and visible in- 
strument of the regicides, was itself overawed and held in 
terror by the Commune of Paris, which body of destruc- 
tives considered themselves ,more especially the gaolers of 
the royal family. The Convention had voted that 
Louis XYI. was pennitted to have a last interview in 
private with his family. But the commissioners sait 
by the Convention dared not lose sight of the king, out 
of their fear of the Commune. Manuel, who was in 
command at the Temple, and had been converted from a 
furious enemy to a loving and faithful friend of the 
persecuted victims, solely from seeing their virtuous 
lives, arranged so that the commissioners sent by the 
Commune could witness the interview without hearing 
the words the hapless family said to each other. The 
king was to see his wife and family in the saUe iL mangery 
which had a glass door looking on the commissioners' 
apartment. 

The king left his confessor, abb^ Ddgeworth, and de- 
scended into the salle; the queen entered soon after, 
leading her son, followed by Madame Elizabeth and the 
young princess. The queen threw herself into her hus- 
band*s arms, then tried to lead him away into the private 
sitting-room she had just left. " No>" whispered Louis, 
clasping her to his heart, ** I am only permitted to see 
you here." 

Cl^ry, the faithful videt of Louis XYI., who has de- 
tailed the sad scene, closed the door which separated them 
from the officials. They were thus alone to the ear, 
though not to the eye of others. It mattered not if all 
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France had heard and seen the most woful scene which 
the page of history, in the eighteenth century, presents; 
the national blood-thirst might, perhaps, hare raged less 
violently. 

The king gently forced the queen to seat herself at his 
right hand; he drew his sister to his left. Each leant her 
head on his shoulder, while he passed his arms round 
them. The young princess, the Antigone of modern 
history, who, in her pilgrimage of woe, is still our con- 
temporary on earth, bowed her head on her father's knees — 
her fair flowing curls sweeping dishevelled on the stones. 
The dauphin sat on his father's knee, with one arm round 
his neck. The tears of this loving group flowed, without 
words, for more than half an hour; for, whenever either 
tried to speak, the voice could only express agonising cries, 
piercing enough to be heard in the streets nearest to the 
Temple donjon. These outbursts were only moderated 
by physical exhaustion, and calmer communion lasted, in 
low murmuring voices for more than two hours. The 
commissioners then approached the glass door to intimate 
that they must part. 

The king rose, and clasped his family all in one long 
embrace. The queen threw herself at his feet, and en- 
treated him to remain the night with them. He alleged 
the necessity of rest to prepare himself to go through 
the morrow's tragedy with beseeming firmness. He pro- 
mised to see them at eight in the morning. 

"Why not at seven?" asked the queen. 

" Well, then, at seven," replied the royal victim. 

The queen, as she crossed the ante-chamber, clung to 
her husband's breast, the princess and his sister encircled 
him with their arms, whilst the dauphin, hanging on his 
hand, looked earnestly and piteously up in his face. 

When the king, at the foot of the staircase, blessed 
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them with a last adieu, the young princesSy his daughter, 
fell fainting on his feet. Her aunt and the faithful Cl^ry 
raised her, and the sad group lost sight of their king and 
relative for ever on earth. 

Without following him to the scaffold, or them to their 
grief, the opportunity may he taken here of observing, 
that, among the other tortures, mental and bodily, in- 
flicted on the harmless child who bore the dolorous title of 
the dauphin, and Louis XVII., no one but his sister has 
pointed out the agony of supernatural terror. It appears 
that, after his mother was dragged away to suffer execu- 
tion, with tenfold the agony and insult inflicted on his 
father, he was left, in the long dark nights of the succeed- 
ing winter, in one of those dreary upper dungeons, in 
utter loneliness, aggravated by the ever-active imagina- 
tion of a child. His cries reached the ears of his sister. 
How dreadful to her to hear those cries, without the power 
of flying to his relief I 

The silent atrophy of despair into which the anguish 
of the sensitive victim subsided, has also been described 
by his royal sister with pathetic simplicity. How often 
must these orphans of the Temple, left alone in the 
pitiless hands of the regicides of Paris, have thought of 
the orphan son and daughter of Charles I., in the doleful 
solitude of Carisbroke Castle. The situation of the 
orphans of Louis XVI. suffered a bitter aggravation of 
misery, for they were separated. There was also this 
difference in their fates, that the son of Louis and the 
daughter of Charles both perished, like rudely trampled 
flowers, from the neglect and hard usage they experienced, 
while the daughter of Louis and the son of Charles lived 
to obtain their liberty, and to share in a temporary re- 
storation of the high distinctions of which they had b^en 
deprived. 
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THE NUNS OF ROYAL LIEU. 



It was the reign of terror — Paris rang 

Through all her stormy streets with sounds of woe, 
And wrath, and horror; there was ceaseless dang 

Of arms, and eager rushing to and fro 
Of murderous bands, who in dread descant sang 

The wild Marsellois chant, not deep and low, 
As erst it rose, but thundered as the proud 
Infuriate chorus of a lawless crowd* 

And there were shrieks of agon^ from some» 

Mixt with the multitude's discordant jells; 
And distant notes of the alarum drum, 

And jojless pealing of unhallowed bells, 
Then the suppressed and mdanoh<Jy hum, 

" New victims are at hand. — The death-maroh tells 
Their near approach; and those who would remaiii 

Secure, from signs of pitj must refrain." 
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And hard the task to manj, for there were 
Bright forms in that devoted company 

Of consecrated maidens, young and fair, 
Whose loveliness attracted every eye: 

Yet had by ruffian hands been rudely there 

Dragged from their convent's peaceful shades, to die 

Amidst the brutal rabble's jests profane 

To whom meek innocence appealed in vain. 

But yet there was no trait of female fear; 

What time they passed those murderous ranks between; 
Unveiled they passed, and not a single tear 

Or sign of grief amidst that train was seen. 
E'en when the fatal guillotine was near. 

Their looks were still unruffled and serene, 
And radiant with the bright expression given 
By faith and raptured communings with heaven. 

There did their hopes in perfect trust repose; 

And they repined not that the path should be 
Stormy and short, that led them to the close 

Of this dark pilgrimage of misery; 
While in sweet unison divinely rose 

Their voices, " Father, we return to thee! 
Ours is the glorious crown of martyrdom ! 
Oh I Holy Spirit, come!— Creator, come!" 

The heavenly strains continued, even when 
They mounted the dread scaffold's fatal stair, 

In sounds more wildly thrilling; and they then 
Gave such unearthly sweetness to the air, 
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As to the wondering ears of guilty men 

Seemed like a farewell to all mortal care, 
Or holj hymnings of celestial love, 
In which glad seraphs joined them from above. 

Oh, jet it ceased not — ^though the work of death 
Commenced on that fair choir, and one bj one 

Thej bowed their necks the bloody axe beneath, 
And faint and fainter grew the anthem's tone; 

Till one angelic voice, with tuneful breath, 
Sustained the sacred melody alone — 

" Ours is the glorious crown of martyrdom! 

Oh! Holy Spirit, come! — Creator, come!" 

And, then the closing cadence that she sung 

Was such, that those who heard it, said, *' that never 

Flowed such celestial notes from* woman's tongue. 
Nor paused she, till the axe was raised to sever 

Her guiltless head — and the stem echo rung 
Of the dread stroke that hushed those strains for ever. 

And her pure soul dismissed, in heaven to meet 

Angels of grace, who only sing more sweet. 



n 
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THE NUNS OF ROYAL LIEU. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



A C0MMt7NiTY of DUDS, with their abbess, were all con- 
demned to the guillotine, while the sanguinary fury of the 
French reyolution was at its height. Many of these vic- 
tims were young and beautiful, and most of them possessed 
angelic voices, and as they passed to execution, attired in 
their monastic habits, through the stormy streets of Paris, 
regardless of the insults of the ferocious mob, they raised 
the hymn of " Veni Creator." They had never been heard 
to sing it so divinely, and the celestial chorus ceased not 
for a moment — not when they ascended the steps of the 
scaffold, nor while the work of death was going on, though 
it became feebler as one after the other the virgin cho- 
risters were immolated by the murderous axe of the guil- 
lotine; at last it was sustained by one voice alone, which 
was that of the abbess, and, when she in turn submitted 
to the fatal stroke, it was suddenly hushed, but not till 
then. 
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THE SEVEN HEAETS OF COND!^. 



" The line of Conde is neither an elder hranch nor a yoanger 
branch, it is a branch of laurels.** 

Mr. Canning's Speeches. 



Each in its silver urn enshrined. 
Beneath one pillar's shade. 

In fair ChantiU/s holy fane 
Seven gallant hearts were laid ! 

Seven hearts of Condi's laurelled line. 

The noblest and the best, 
That e'er at glory's impulse thrilled 

A princely hero's breast. 

Bold hearts, without reproach or fear, 
Whose deeds for many an age 

Have left a pure, redeeming light, 
On history's crime-stained page. 

p 
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Ay! hearts of those whose mention once, 
Like trumpet notes of fame, 

Made every pulse in France beat high 
At Condi's honoured name. 

And when the star of chivalry 
Was fading from the earth, 

With them its glorious beam was seen 
As bright as at its birth. 

And long in all its lofty pride 
It lingered with their race, 

When cold and sordid men disclaimed 
Their sires' ennobling grace. 

But evil days their influence shed 
On fair Chantilly's towers, 

And rapine's lawless train despoiled 
Her princely halls and bowers 

And hands were found to violate 

The last repose of those 
Whose mighty deeds, while living, awed 

The boldest of their foes. 

And, relics of the noblest there. 
Those gallant hearts were cast 

From consecrated earth, to fad^ 
And wither in the blast. 
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But withering blast, and scorching beam. 

And €iat descending rain, 
And wintrj storms and snows assailed 

The kindred hearts in Tain. 

For firmlj as each stem reverse 

In life thej once sustained, 
Thnnigh tempests of revolving years 

Thej changeless stili remained. 

And 'neath a lofty mined wall. 

The desert garden's hound. 
Where ruffian hands profanely flung, 

Were they uninjured found. 

Entwining flowers, a guardian screen 

Had fondly o'er them thrown, 
Amidst the desolate parterre. 

All grass-grown, green, and lone. 

Unbidden lilies round them sprang, 

There wildly bloomed the rose, 
And victor laurels waved above 

The spot of their repose. 

Till weary years of exile o'er, 

Chantilly's princely lord 
Those hallowed relics of his race 

To trophied urns restored. 

f2 
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Fond care! — as tranquil was their rest 

Beneath heaven's azure dome, 
As when in marble fane enshrined, 

With all the pomp of Rome. 

The glory of the honoured line 

Of high Cond6 is past- 
Alas, that sun which shone so bright 

Should set in clouds at last! 

Its fairest light expired with him, 

The beautiful, the brave, 
Who in thj blood-stained fosse, Yincennes, 

Was doom'd to find a grave. 

Doom'd by a despot's jealous wrath, 

A lawless death to die; 
This was the darkest tale that blots 

Napoleon's memory. 

The noblest victim offered up 

At his insatiate shrine. 
Proud Bourbon's last heroic flower. 

How sad a fate was thine! 
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THE SEVEN HEARTS OF COND^. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



In the church of Chantillj, under the base of a pillar 
which a child might cover with its hands, is the resting- 
place of the hearts of the seven princes of the line of 
Cond6. Seven hearts whose renown once filled the wide 
world. 

The black band of Ghantilly, in 1 793, willing to rival 
the patriots of Paris, who desecrated the repose of the dead 
in the vaults of St. Denis, tore '* the Seven Hearts of 
Cond6" from their place of repose, where they were each 
enclosed in a silver vase. The silver vases, the republicans 
(red or black) took into their own keeping, verjpatrioticalljy 
but they threw the seven hearts away over the wall of a 
garden which was contiguous to the church of Chantilly. 
A gentleman, the Sieur Petit, found them, surrounded by 
lilies and flowering shrubs, in a nook under the shelter of 
the garden wall, where they had remained forgotten for 
years. So excellent was the process of embalming to 
which they had been subjected, that these renowned hearts 
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remained undecajed, a circumstance regarded by the 
sorrowing but silent loyalists of the juste miUeu of France 
as a species of miracle. The Sieur Petit quietly took 
the hearts of Cond6 into careful keeping, until the resto- 
ration, in 1815, when he brought them back to the then 
Prince de Cond^, who had them re-inclosed in silver, 
and buried anew beneath the slender pillar, their former 
resting-place. 

Such is the testimony of one of the most brilliant among 
the French authors of the present day, who has performed 
the office of correcting and illustrating the verbal traditions 
and history of Chantilly into one elegant paper, a gem in 
the records of topography. The reason his name is not 
quoted here is, lest he might be compromised, in the 
present unsettled and whirling state of France. " The 
Cond^s," he says, quoting the words of our own Canning, 
^' are neither an elder nor a younger branch — they are a 
branch of laurels." '* AlasT adds our author, '*the last 
withered leaf on this illustrious branch did not fall soon 
enough by the decree of nature, but was plucked off 
violently.'' He alludes to the sad and mysterious death of 
the last due de Bourbon, who would never assume his 
place on the laurelled branch of Cond^. 

Among the Seven Hearts of Cond^ may be reckoned 
that of the illustrious defender of the Protestants of 
France in the bad times of the queen regent, Catherine 
de Medicis. ** Here, too, at Chantilly, was the mangled 
body of his friend, admiral Coligny, brought from the 
gallows of Montfaucon, where it had hung during the in- 
famous massacre of St. Bartholomew, for the due de Mont- 
morenci, the then possessor of Chantilly, was on the liberal 
aide of the civil war. The catholic peasants of Chantilly 
long venerated the remains of the protestant hero as '^ St. 
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Gaspard de Colignj," until they were unmercifuUj dia* 
turbed by the republicans of 1793. 

The extreme poverty of the house of Cond6, in the wars 
of the Huguenots, was almost proverbial in Franoe. Sully 
considers that the first of these heroes had not more than 
700 francs of yearly income; his son's marriage with 
Charlotte de Montmorend, the daughter of his friend, 
gave to the heroic line of Cond6 its proper position among 
the magnates of France, and finally the inheritance of 
Chantilly. It was the high-spirited husband of the beauti- 
ful Charlotte, who eloped with his own wife riding behind 
him on a pillion, and in this guise gained the frontiers of 
the Spanish Netherlands. He left his wife's vast possessions 
to the mercy of his royal rival, not deeming them worth a 
thought; securing only her person, because he considered 
that his honour was endangered by the lawless inclination 
which his sovereign and relative, Henry lY., was mani-* 
festing to her. A heart that beat with such noble disdain 
of degradation was worthy of reposing among the seven 
of Cond^. 

The son of this hero was him whom history designates 
as the Great Cond6, who, with his brother and their 
martial sons, make up the number of the seven hearts of 
Cond6. 

In the smaller palace of Chantilly, called the Enghein 
chateau, which was spared by the black bands of the reign 
of Terror, still remains that wonderful series of paint- 
ings by Vandermeulen, representing the battles of the 
Great Cond^. You enter the grand saloon, called the Hall 
of Victory. Bow your head-slower, if you are a soldier—** 
for here the descendants of the Great Cond6 have united 
(as if they had been scattered pages of some high chronicle) 
the achievements of their renowned ancestor; no other 
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finds room in this gallery — all is devoted to him. He is 
here seen from Bocroi to Lerida. 

A representation of the deeds of the Great Cond6 
cannot fail of presenting a transcript of the manners of 
the times. Vandermeulen's battle-pieces give complete 
ideas of the costame of the citvaliers, the trappings of the 
steeds, and the whole art of war, when man was still opposed 
to man, horse to horse, and cannon to cannon; when armies 
regularlj went into winter quarters, and tock the field at 
the return of fine weather; when thej played the game of 
war as they play a game of chess; when a passage from 
Polybius had as much weight as modem bullets. The 
poetry of the martial art certainly ceased with the com- 
mand of the great Cond6. Since that time, the star of 
chivalry has indeed faded from the earth. 

It was one of the cadets of Chantilly — ancient bedes- 
men, who have an establishment on the domain, founded 
by the Great Cond^-^who related the reminiscences of the 
return of the last of the Cond6s to Chantilly. The laurel 
branch of Cond6 is with the past; therefore, the old man 
could with impunity have abused his benefactors, had it 
pleased him to say aught but the truth. 

When Louis Joseph, prince de Cond6, grandfather to 
the murdered duke d*Enghein, and father to the late duke 
de Bourbon, revisited Chantilly after twenty-five years of 
exile, be was aghast at the alterations that had taken 
place. ^* The first days he spent here will not be easily 
forgotten,'' said the cadet of Chantilly; *' it happened to 
be that, which, by ancient custom, was appointed for the 
recognition of feudal rights, when the vassals were ex« 
pected to present themselves in the court of the chateau, 
to bring some token of the manorial rights of their lord, 
and as, in this particular instance, to celebrate his return. 
No vassals, however, made their appearance, as of old, to 
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fire off fusilades in the court, as a sign of rejoicing, and 
afterwards to present themselves on the steps of the great 
hall, where the reigning prince condescended to appear in 
person, to accept their homage, and permit them to kiss 
his hand. Then they laid at his feet the bag of meal, 
of nuts, or of corn — the branch of the tree, the handful of 
earth, the carp, the pike, the fowls, symbols of acknow- 
ledgment, that their ancestors of old, when miserable as 
modem paupers, had been protected and cherished on that 
domain by the ancestors of the prince, and had been en- 
couraged to exert themselves to self-support, by the grants 
of gardens, farms, fields, pasturages, waters, and mills — 
their industry being guarded by the military prowess of 
the manorial lord, from the injustice of powerful neigh- 
bours, or the felonious depredations of lawless persons of 
their own class. Such was the real nature of the bond 
subsisting between -vassals and their feudal lord. 

<< Alas! the vast court of the Enghien palace at Chan- 
tilly was void, no symbols of the ancient bond were pre- 
sented, and the echoes of the wide dilapidated offices told 
how empty they were. Then the grief of the last prince 
of Cond6 was great; he contrasted this desert loneliness 
with the busy crowds which populated the court in his 
young days, and he wished to die — a terrible desire in 
old age, when death comes with a wish. He heaved a 
deep sigh when the great gates were closed for the 
night. 

'< Perhaps my vassals have mistaken the day and hour 
of their appearance. Twenty-six years of absence may 
have impaired their punctuality. I will have the great 
dock of the chateau repaired." 

He re-entered the chateau, and wept. 

The next evening, being a holiday of the church, the 
inhabitants of ChantiUy and its environs took their usual 
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walk on the beautifiil taif of Ae casde temoe; the7 
were likewise impelled bj bo little enrioeitjy ho|»og to 
see the priDoe de Conde. His poor heed was almoet 
torsed with joj at their appraach--he had found hie 



^ His poor ▼assalsy'' he saidy *< had, doabl]eB8» grown yeiy 
old and miserabler He tiM his yalets to pat some gold in 
each of his pockets, without ooosidering whether he had any; 
and he hasted to the haH steps^ to leceiTe the new-cc»ier8^ 
while his yalets threw open the great-eoort gatesi and in- 
vited the people to enter. However, as they drew near, 
the prince was astonished; these miserable vassals and 
vassalesses had aQ the elegance of Paris, and the firesh- 
ness of the conntiy. Monaeignear the prince de Cond6 
knew that lace was made at ChantUly, bat he did not 
know that it was worn with sach grace by the makers. 
He recognised no signs of want w misery in the faces of 
the moDy women, and children, as they entered the court, 
where they made a pause, not exactly knowing how they 
were to behave. 

At last, a lady, the most coarageoos among them, a vas* 
salees of twenty years of age, with white plumes and a 
magnificent blonde scarf, advanced to the great hall steps, 
where the prince de Cond^ stood ; she was altogether dressed 
to admiration. The prince gradoosly presented his hand, 
expecting she would reverently salute it, according to the 
ancient custom of homage, instead of which she put 
another hand, as white as snow, into it, and raised it to 
the level of his lips. Mischief on the woman! her feudal 
lord kissed her hand in spite of himself, and led her into 
the saloon. 

This was a serious afiair, but the prince said*-^ 

** Twenty-six years have changed everything here, and 
vassalesses more than alL" 
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The rest of the people followed the prince de Cond6 
and his partner into the chateau, not with the boorish 
demeanour of manumised serfs, but with the quiet dignity 
that bespeaks a consciousness of respectable rank in the 
world. There was as deep silenoe as at church in a full 
congregation before serviee commences. The voice of the 
prince alone was heard, and he at last moderated it. He 
had learned to speak somewhat loud in Germany. 

^ You, monsieur," said he^ addressing the oldest of the 
crowd — '' 70U remember me, but my memory will not let 
me call you by name." 

The name was mentioned. 

*' The former groom of my brood maresP' replied the 
prince. " Am not I right?" 

" Yes, monseigneur, your former groom — since, an officer, 
and wounded at Lodi. See the scar on my forehead and 
this cross; since my left arm was lost in the battles of 
France, and I have become a farmer at Chantilly." 

The Prince de Cond6 inclined his head and passed to 
another. 

"And you, monsieur?— your name! Bien! your father 
was a wood-cutter in my forest of Montefontaine. He 
was a great poacher — Grod forgive him." 

" My lord, the woods of Montefontaine now belong to 
me, and I can offer to your highness the liberty of killing 
as many hares as were poached by my father." 

" Those woods belong to you !" The prince was visibly 
agitated. It was in the forest of Montefontaine that the 
mareschal's baton of the great Cond6 had been cut. He 
had dropped his baton in the lines at Fribourg, and it had 
been restored to him after his victory. 

"Thanks for your offer, my friend," rc|joined the 
prince, after a deep pause, " but I never course on any 
man's ground, except my own." 
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** And yoUy" he said, addressing a third — ** you bear a 
strong resemblance to Jean-Pierre^ to whom I let my 
quarries at Creil?'' 

" Mj lord, I am his grandson; my father bought the 
quarries of the corporation of Creily and I inherited them 
of my father. At this time, I have formed a manufactory 
from the stones and chalk of the quarries, that sustains 
half the poor of the country." 

After a moment's emotion, the prince of Cond6 replied — 

" You have done welL I recognise you as the true 
lord of the soil. You have worthily replaced us." 

It was with a prouder step, and less bitterness of tone, 
that the descendant of the great Cond6 continued his 
interrogatory. 

And you? I should know your face?" 
Yes, your highness; and I well remembe rthe magni- 
^cent fetes that have been held here in your young time; 
for I was one of your huntsmen-prickers." 

'^Ahl you shall now be my head huntsman, my 
friend." 

" Monseigneur, that is impossible." 

" How is that?" 

" Because you would have had me hanged. I was con- 
demned to be hanged by your council of chase for having 
killed a doe on the festival of St. Hubert." 

"Pooh I you know that was only a form. I should 
have given you pardon." 

<< My lord, I obtained it, without troubling you !" 

" Of whom?" 

** Of myself. I am president of the district, and I 
have come with my neighbours, from the corporation of 
Creil, to offer you their compliments on your happy return 
to Chantilly." 

'^ I accept, with gratitude, the goodwill of the commu- 
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nity, by the voice of my huntsra y I mean to say, of 

their president. DiabUy monsieur I how 8ix-and>twenty 
years have changed affairs l** 

Another, anticipating the address of the prince, ad* 
yanced and said, *' My lord, I had taken possession of one 
of your properties on the side of Coye. I have no title 
to plead from republic or municipality, for I waited till I 
could remunerate you, the rightful owner." 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Cond6, " Monsieur, your 
unexampled honesty — what reward can I offer?" 

" Nothing, my prince, but your sanction for my pur- 
chase on the terms I am about to explain. This property 
was of little intrinsic value from the most ancient times, 
until I and my eight children found the proper means of 
cultivating it. The wastes of Coye now bring in a clear 
income of 50,000 francs, which represents a capital 
of 600,000 francs, and, as I think it capable of stUl 
further improvement, I can afford to offer you that sum 
in return for these title-deeds, which, I hope, you will 
restore when I have paid the purchase-money to your 
treasurer." 

''Keep them — ^keep them as my free gift I and God 
bless you, and your eight children, with them! for your 
honesty and humanity have repaid me for some of the 
sorrows of my past life!" 

It is a wrong to say the Bourbons have forgotten 
nothing; for the prince de Cond6 was so poor at the 
time when he refused this sum, that his valet had had to 
borrow a cotton nightcap for his use, the night before. 
Perhaps, according to the proverb which has been in- 
vented against them, and quoted to satiety, the Prince de 
Cond6 thought he should have found his nightcap where 
he had left it, after twenty-six years' absence. 

The sorrows of the old prince's heart, to which he 
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alluded so pathetically, sprang from the loss of his brave 
graadsoDy the due d'£iighien. The line of Cond6 had 
taken too few hostages from faturitj« There was but one 
individual to oontinue the name once the boast of France. 
The invigorating atmosphere of adversitj had brought 
forth such freshness in the laurel branch of Cond6, that 
the joung due d'Enghien gave promise of rivalling the 
mightiest names of his race. 

The best narrative of his last hours is given by Harrel, 
the spy, a man who had been employed to draw forward 
the conspiracy of Cerruchi, and had received his reward 
in a situation of trust at Yineeonea. This man, so crafly 
and pitiless, felt deeply for the prince; his sympathy 
originated in a singular coincidence ; his wife^ whom he 
appears to have loved, was the foster-sister of the duke. 
Harrel, apparently to ease the mental pangs he endured, 
eame^ on the 20th of March, after midnight, to Bourrienne, 
who was then in disgrace with Napoleon, and made this 
ftvowal: — 

'* Yesterday evening, before the arrival of the prince, 
they came and asked me if I had a lodging for a prisoner. 
I replied in the negative, telling them that I had only my 
own room and the council chamber. '^ They told me to 
prepare a bed-chamber for a prisoner who was coming to 
sleep there that night. They asked me to dig a trench in 
the court: I re{^ied that would not be easy the court 
bdng paved. They named another place, and they 
or^red the fosse where it was prepared. 

" The prince arrived at seven that evening. He did 
not look sad, but he was dying of cold and hunger. He 
demanded food and repose. His chamber fire not being 
jet lighted, I took him into mine, and sent out into the 
village to get something for him to eat. The prince sat 
down to table, and invited me to do the same. He put 
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a great manj questions to me about Yincennes and the 
neighbourhood, asking me about things that had happened 
there. He told me that he had been brought up in the 
environs of the castlei chatting with me with much 
£Eumliarit7 and affitbility^. He then asked, < What do thej 
want with me? What are they going to do with me?' 
But his manner of asking these questions betrayed no 
anxiety, and he remained tranquil. My wif^ who is sick^ 
was keeping her bed in this chamber, in an alcove within 
a grille^ She heard^ without being seen> all this con- 
versation, and felt extreme emotion, for ahe reoognieed the 
prince, whose foster sister she had been, and from whose 
&mily she had, be£ore the Bevolution» received a pensioa. 
The prince made haste to bed, he had need of rests but» 
before he oouid get to sleep, the judges ordered him to be 
brought into the council chamber^ I was not present. 
When it was terminated, the dttke went up into his 
chamber, and, when he was sent for to hear his sentence, 
he was in a deep sleep. In a few minutes after, he was 
led to execution. He expected it so little, that in 
descending the staircase that led to the fbsse^ he asked 
whither they were leading him? No reply was made to 
the question. I preceded the prince with a lantern, when, 
feeling the cold that came from below, he pressed my arm 
and asked, * Will th^ throw me into a dungeon?' — The 
rest is well known." Harrel shuddered while he related that 
movement of the unfortunate prince. The illue^oas victim 
was shot at six o'doc^ <m the 2 let of Mardi, at sunrise. 
He had not a lantern fixed at his button; there was no 
occasion, as it was broad daylight. But another circum'* 
Stance was related of this execution, which is really true: 
the prince had a little spaniel, Carlin, which continually 
returned to the fosses to the fatal place. ** Who has not seen 
him," pursues our authority, emphatically, ** for who has 
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not visited this spot of grief? It was a true pilgrimage 
for the adherents of the Bourbons. Thej marked the 
ground where the young victim had fallen, till tears pre- 
vented them from distinguishing it, and thej admired the 
fidelity of the faithful animaL The police was alarmed, 
and the dog went no more to moan on the grave of his 
master." 

Napoleon pretended that he had been deceived by those 
about him, and that the prince had been executed without 
his knowledge, and that if he had received a letter the 
prisoner wrote, imploring his mercy, he would have par* 
doned him. The duke never wrote to him; but he gave 
Savary a commission to Josephine, entrusting her with 
the secret of his love, and leaving her the executor of a 
verbal testament; — a portrait of himself and a packet of 
his hair to be forwarded to the lady, whose presence in 
the vicinity of Ettenheim had occasioned his destruction. 
The wife of the First Clonsul, who had pleaded for his 
life, and mourned his fall, faithfully performed the sad 
commission the victim of her husband's lawless ambition 
had confided to her care. Napoleon bore vritness to the 
bravery of the prince, and the deamess of his answers 
to the military commissioners who tried him. 

Soon after the execution, the secretary of Davoust 
travelled in the diligence with a man who appeared over- 
whelmed with grief, who never spoke during the journey, 
though he often sighed. As the route from Paris to the 
camp at Boulogne was crowded, the secretary was obliged 
to occupy the same chamber as his sorrowful companion, 
to whom, when they were alone, he ventured to address 
some words of comfort and ofiers of assistance, which 
elicited this remarkable response : 

^ Sir, I thank you for the interest you take in me; I 
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require no assistance, though I thank you for the interest 
you take in my grief, which can only end with my life. 
Judge yourself of my despair. I was marischal de logi» 
(quarter-master) in la gendarmerie d'^lite. Thus I made 
part of a detachment ordered for Yincennes. I passed 
the night there under arms; at dawn they made me and six 
men descend into a fosse — ^they brought out a prisoner — 
I ordered the platoon to fire. The victim fell, and after this 
execution I learned that we had shot the duke d'Enghein. 
How could I imagine it was him, when I had heard him 
spoken of as a brigand of La Vendee ? I have quitted 
the service; they have granted my dismissal. I shall 
return to my family; would that I had done so earlier I" 

Thus the unconscious agent of the first consul's tyranny 
suffered more remorse for his participation in this great 
crime, than was ever experienced by himself. Yet he did 
regret this blot upon his renown; but not with the deep 
sensibility and feeling of the quarter-master, whom it dis- 
gusted for ever with his profession. 

There is some i^eason for believing that the young 
prince wished to see Napoleon, and if he had done so the 
emperor might possibly have pardoned him; at least, so 
thinks his old schoolfellow Bourrienne. At the end of 
the proces-verbal the duke wrote these words: — 

" Before signing the present verbal process, I earnestly 
request a private audience of the First Consul. My name, 
my rank, my mode of thinking, and the horror of my 
situation, lead me to hope that he will not refuse my 
demand. ^ 

"Louis Antoine Henri De Bourbon." 

The person of the duke is thus described in the proofs- 
verbal: — 
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^'LooiB Aotoine Henri do BoQrb(»^ doo d'Enghein, 
born at Chimtilly the second of August 1772; height 
one metre 780 miUimetreai hair end ejebrowB bright 
ohesnnt; oyal face; rather long, well-made grey eyes, 
approaehing to haael; mouth (mojenne) middle eixed} 
aquiline nose; chin a little pointsdi well made; aged 
thirtj-two yeart; quitted France on the sixteenth of 
July, 1789. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE OF OALLAO. 



Aloho the yast Facifici day's last smile 
Reflected many a bay and verdant isle, 
And spicy grove that from the rocky steep 
Stretched its luxuriant branches o'er the de^, 
And softly shadowed in the waters blue, 
In mirror'd landscape met the downward view. 
The billows, sleeping on the ocean's breast, 
Forgot to murmur in their placid rest; 
The languid breeze was lulled on vale and hill, 
And every leaf lay motionless and still; 
The flowers, from blossomed boughs to kwly beds. 
Had closed their bells and hong their beauteous heads; 
And Nature, plunged in lethargy profound, 
Seemed as when in primeval slumbers bound. 
Ere o'er her silent bosom void and vast 
The quickening spirit of creation past 
The lonely watcher on the flag-staff's height 
With musing eye surveyed the lovely sight) 
When the departing sun shed glory down 
On tranquil ocean, convent, tower, and town; 

q2 
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And then his task resuming, half unfurl'd 

Spain's haughty standard to the watery world; 

But ere the dull and languid air could raise 

One drooping fold, unconsciously his gaze 

Betums where, in the splendour of Peru, 

A moment back the town had met his view. 

With domes, and palaces, and walls of might. 

Reposing in a flood of rosy light. 

But, like the fading of a meteors beam. 

Or the delusive pageant of a dream, 

Tis gone! and ere mute Wonder can demand 

The how? or when? or Reason understand 

The awful change— the reeling mountains swim 

Before his dizzy sight, confused and dim; 

Dense clouds obscure the sunset — ^and that sound 

Which bursts from the cavernous depths profound 

Of earth's rent bosom, with terrific roar. 

Tells the appalling tale from shore to shore. 

Mixed with the sullen echoes of the bells, 

ToUing from crashing towers their own deep knells; 

And, hark! in that last dismal clangour rings 

The fearful dirge-note of all living things. 

Within that fated town, united there 

In one dread gulf of ruin and despair. 

The grave hath oped its jaws, and young and old. 

And high and low, in its insatiate fold 

Are, mingHng, crushed.->The hopes and cares of Hfe, 

Its busy projects and its restless strife. 

And all its social joys, with them are o'er. 

And they have left no mourner to deplore 
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Their general doom, save that unhappy one. 
Who, of its breathing thousands, was alone 
Preserved by cruel miracle of Fate, 
To see his native land made desolate, ' 
And all he ever loved, on that dread day, 
Pass like a drama's shifting scene away, 

Heartstruck, he drops from his relaxing hands 
The useless ensign — and, bewildered, stands, 
With glazing eyeballs and with stiffened neck, 
A living statue gazing on the wreck 
Of all his joys — nor now discerns the spot 
Where once arose in peace his humble cot, 
Endeared by every tender spell that lies 
In home's sweet bond, and love's delightful ties; 
But wife and children, happiness and home. 
For him exist no longer — he must roam 
Through the wide world in utter loneliness, 
Without one friend to soothe, one hope to bless. 
All, all are strangers now — there is no face 
To him familiar of the human race; 

Yet months shall pass, and spring restore again 
The flowers and blighted verdure of the plain; 
Another town in time's due course shall rise^ 
And prouder structures greet the morning skies; 
Long silent echoes shall again rejoice 
To hear gay childhood's shout and silvery voice; 
The smiling bsidegroom and the flower-crowned bride 
Shall tread new streets adorned in nuptial pride; 
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Arts bloom afresh, and eommerce bring once more 
The flash of wealth and plenty to the shore ; 
And busj population, far and wide 
Extend an eager and increasing tide. 

But hey lone relic of a vanished rac^ 

Shall flee like troubled spirit from the place. 

To pore in cureless anguish on the flood 

That flows where streets and fanes in splendour stood, 

And rolls its sullen, melancholy waves 

O'er his lost home, and his loved kindred's graves. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 



At the destruction of Callao, in 1747, no more than one 
of the inhabitants escaped ; and he, bj a providence the 
most extraordinary. This man was on the fort that over- 
looked the harbour, going to strike the flag, when he 
perceived the sea to retire to a considerable distance; and 
then, swelling mountain high, it returned with great vio- 
lence. The people ran from their houses in terror and 
confusion; he heard a cry of ** Muerere!^ rise from all 
parts of the city; and immediately all was silent-— the sea 
had entirely overwhelmed it, and buried it for ever in its 
bosom. But the same wave that destroyed ii, drove a little 
boat by the place where he stood, into which he threw 
himself and was saved. 
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SULTAN AMUBATH'S DEEAM. 

HISTORICAL. SKETCH. 

Hear ye the dream of the Ottoman lord^ 
Which the sages of Islam in terror record. 
At mom he went forth in his pride, and survejed 
The hosts of the Crescent, for battle arrayed; 
He gazed on their numbers with haughty delight, 
And he smiled, as he deemed them resistless in might; 
And presumptuously thought, in his blindness of trust. 
That with these he should trample the Cross in the dust. 
Yet, scarce for the march had he marshalled his line, 
£re the boaster was foiled in his impious design, 
His thousands were scattered, but not by the war, 
For the Hun and the Frank were still distant afar; 
Yet his camp was assailed, and his tents were cast down, 
His horsemen disorder'd, his chariots o'erthrown.— * 
They came in their fury, the whirlwind and rain, 
And confounded the muster on Istamboul's plain. 
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And proud Amurath felt as if God, in his wrath. 

Surrounded with terrors disputed his path. 

His awe-stricken armament melted away, 

And returned to the city in silent dismay; 

And himself in the rear of his pale shrinking train, 

Like a fugitive, entered Istamboul again; 

And oppressed with forebodings of horror and dread, 

Sunk down in a trance of despair on his bed. 

And o'er his dark spirit 'twixt waking and sleep 

Came a vision more wild than the hurricane's sweep; 

While raged uncontroU'd in their fury abroad, 

Hail and lightning performing the will of the Lord. 

He saw 'midst the elements' conflict, a form 

That rose to the heavens and commanded the storm, 

That grasped sun and moon, and resistless in power. 

Supported one foot on the citadel tower, 

And o'er-reaching the strait with the span of his 

stride. 
He planted the other on Asia's far side. 
But while haughty Amurath, pale and amazed. 
In trembling dismay on the prodigy gazed. 
Like a spirit of vengeance, it grew to his sight 
More appalling in form, more stupendous in height; 
And spurning in scorn the proud infidel town. 
In one moment of horror it sternly flung down. 
Like tbe shock of an earthquake, in darkness and dust. 
The towers, and the fane, of the Mussulman trust, 
And the lord of the East, from that vision's dread 

thrall, 
Awoke, as he fancied the crash of their falL 
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The priests of the false one, that vision explain. 
With fables delusive, and empty, and vain; 
But the deeds of our days are unfolding, I deem, 
At length the true meaning of Amurath's dream. 



HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION. 

The remarkable incident on which this poem is founded, 
is related in KnoUes* History of the Turks, ^* The sultan 
Amurath the Third, having levied an army of 200,000 
men for the invasion of Hungary, was, on the first day of 
his march, opposed by so violent a tempest of hail and 
rain, with thunder and lightning, that the Mussulman 
armament, believing that the enterprise was contrary io 
the will of God, disbanded themselves, and fled back to 
Constantinople. Amurath seeing no remedy, and being 
himself infected with the general panic, followed the 
example of his troops; and, having entered his own apart- 
ment, threw himself on his couch in a gloomy reverie, 
when, after a time, he slept, and dreamed that he saw a 
gigantic figure with one foot on the royal citadel, and the 
other resting on the opposite shore of Asia. While the 
sultan yet gazed on this appalling vision, the apparition, 
with one stroke of his foot, flung down the citadel, and 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, and the sultan awoke with the 
imaginary shock of their falL" 
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TO GREECE. 



Tbb maidsy wkoivrcitlied the laurel crowns for thoae 
Wlu>£mgbt at Marathon, did never twine 
Garlands, oh Greece! for nobler sons of thine, 
Than the brave champions of thj tears and woes. 
Nor History, in her ample volume, shows 
More glorious tales, since Fame did first consign 
To her the pen of Time, and task divine 
To rescue, from the dusky stream that flows 
Down to Oblivion, each illustrious name 
And fair achievement, than her present page 
Shall now disclose, when she shall proudly write. 
In deathless characters, the deeds and fame 
Of Grecian heroes, who on this dark age 
Have cast the brightness of immortal light. 
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THE BOMAN TBIUMPH. 



There was a triumph in imperial Rome, 
Decreed Ostoriiia' kigioiiB marching home 
From recent conquests won in Britain's Isle, 
For yictory, with her bright and favouring smile, 
Had graced their eagles, on that fatal plain 
Where Freedom's last defender fought in vain; 
Now crowned with laurels, thej return to claim 
Their country's praises and immortal fame. 
But first with lances in the dust depress'd, 
And cypress sadly mingled with each crest; 
With pious care a mournful train sustain, 
In funeral urns, the ashes of the slain; 
Who though they died amidst the shock of foes, 
In hostile lands, shall peacefully repose. 
With all the honours of the fallen brave. 
Near the soft sound of Tiber's sacred wave. 
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Throughout the city joyful shouts resound, 
The gates are garlanded, the columns bound 
With victor laurels, while from lovely hands 
Sweet flowers are showered upon the martial bands. 
As in glad pomp the proud processions march 
Through many a fair arcade and trophied arch; 
While the inspiring trumpets echo loud 
The notes of triumph, and the exulting crowd 
Hail with impetuous rapture their return; 
And tender eyes overflow, and fond hearts bum, 
As parents, wives, and friends, and children come. 
With eager haste, to speak their welcome home; 
While others in their envied progress prove 
Beauty's applause and timid looks of love. 
*Tis transport all — there is a joy for each, 
In smile, or glance, or gratulating speech, 
As each beholds once more some kindred tie, 
Long lost to sight, but dear to memory. 

But, oh! what contrast to the wild despair 
That guarded train of mournful captives share; 
The theme of wonder and the mark of scorn; 
Slowly they come, dejected and forlorn. 
Aliens and exiles from their native land, 
A weary, woeful, melancholy band, 
Tom by oppressors from their much loved home. 
To form a pageant for insulting Rome. 

Lol there the weeping widow of the brave 
Clasps to her breaking heart an infant slave; 
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And there the gray-haired hero, bowed with jears, 
Drops on his galling chain indignant tears; 
There frightened children, who lament aloud, 
And gaze in terror on the hostile crowd. 
Followed by many a pale and tearful maid. 
And frantic lovers who the gods upbraid; 
And there the white-robed Druid lifts his hand, 
And heaps prophetic curses on the land. 

But who is he, majestic and alone. 
Who in his country's fall forgets his own? 
Unbent by fortune, calm amidst his woes. 
The last proud conquest of a host of foes! 
Not e'en that pang can his stern firmness move, 
When each dear tie of kindred and of love, 
Long parted from him, he beholds ^gain, 
Sad and dishonoured with the captive train ; 
And led in servile chains, a public show. 
To swell the victor's triumph with their woe. 
The king's, the husband's, and the father's grief, 
Shake not the firmness of the patriot chief; 
Sublime he rises o'er the shocks of Fate, 
In that dark hour unconquerably great, 
Amidst the gaze of haughty Rome, the same 
Ab when her legions trembled at his name; 
Awed by his glance the gathering crowd retire, 
And, though in fetters, dread him and admire. 
And the world's master, on the Roman throne, 
Felt a slave's majesty eclipse his own. 
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THE ROMAN TRIUMPH. 

HISTORIC ILLDSTRATION. 

^* EvBN at Borne, the name of Caractacus was in high 
celebritj. The emperor, willing to magnifj the glory of 
the conquest, bestowed the highest praise on the valour of 
the vanquished king. He assembled the people to behold 
a spectacle worthy of their view. In the field before the 
camp the Pnetorian bands were drawn up under arms. 
The followers of the British chief walked in procession. 
The military accoutrements, the harness, the rich collars, 
which he had gained in various battles, were there 
displayed. The wife of Caractacus, his daughters, 
and his brother, followed next; he himself closed the 
melancholy train. The rest of the prisoners, struck with 
terror, descended to mean and abject supplications. Carac- 
tacus alone was superior to misfortune. With a coun- 
tenance unaltered, not a symptom of fear appearing, no 
sorrow, no condescension, he behaved with dignity even 
in ruin." — Annals of TacUuSf b. xii. p. 372. 

Such is the touching portrait which the Boman histo- 
rian has given of the demeanour, under the moat trying 
reverse of fortune, of the British hero^ who had for so 
many years opposed the masters of the world in their full 
tide of conquest. The sequel is too well known to require 
detail; yet surely the free pardon and generous treat- 
ment which the royal captives received from the emperor 
Claudius, should be recorded as bright though solitary 
traits of greatness in the character of that feeble and 
besotted prince. 
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TO THE CITY OF ROME. 



FROM THE ITALIAN OF GUIDICCIONE. 



NuESE of the mighty! who in ancient lime 
Filled thee with glory, and the world with fears; 
Once of the favouring gods the home sublime^ 
I Now the abode of unavailing tears; 

How .can I see thee of thj honours reft, 
And hear thj sighs, nor feel mj heart o'erflow? 
Can I behold thee dark and joyless left, 
And not partake my bleeding country's woe? 
Majestic in thy fall! though fallen so low, 
My bosom thrills at thy still hallowed name; 
E'en at thy ruins I adoring bow. — 
Ah! had I then beheld thee in thy fame. 
When as a queen thy flowing locks around 
The laurels of a conquered world were bound! 
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THE 



GRAVE OF COMMODORE SIR JOHN HAYES, 
OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

Victorious rider of the deep! 

Thy bold career is o'er, 
And thj unconquered flag shall sweep 

The subject main no more. 

That glorious flag, brave Hayes, is furled. 

And hushed each thundering gun- 
Fame's mournful voice has told the world 
Thy last stern battle's won. 

Thy bark a peaceful port has found. 

From all the storms of life. 
And though wild billows rage around, 

Thou'rt anchor'd from their strife. 

Though not beneath the solemn shade 

Of minster's marble dome, 
Wert thou by weeping Britain laid. 

Within a trophied tomb. 
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Yet in thy lovely eastern isle,* 

With fadeless verdnre drest. 
Which meets the morning sun's first smile, 

Thou'st ta'en a calmer rest. 

And where their tall heads to the breeze 

The plumy cocoas wave, 
Amidst the deep blue Indian seas, 

Is seen thy lonely grave. 

There, undisturbed, thy relics sleep. 

Brave chief, in holy trust, 
While glory shall admiring keep 

Her vigils o'er thy dust! 

Till the dread summons of that day 

Is heard on land and main, 
Which wakes the cold unconscious day. 

And bids it live again. 



* This gallant officer was baried, according to his own particiilar 
desire, in a small immhabited island in the Indian main, covered with 
coooa-nnt trees, where his solitary grave is the only trace that it has 
ever been trodden by the steps of Europeans. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE LIFE-BOAT. 



The life-boat! the life-boat! when tempests are dark. 
She's the b^tcon of hope to the foundering bark! 
When, 'midst the wild roar of the hurricane's sweep, 
The minute-guns boom like a knell o'er the deep. 

The life-boat! the life-boat! the whirlwind and rain, 
And white-crested breakers, oppose her in vain; 
Her crew are resolved, and her timbers are staunch. 
She's the vessel of mercy — Good speed to her launch! 

The life-boat! the life-boat! how feaiiess and free 
She wins her bold course o'er the wide rolling sea! 
She bounds o'er the surges with gallant disdain, 
She has stemm'd them before, and she'll stem them again! 
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The liffi-boatl the life-boatl ehe's mann'd by the brave, 
In the Doblegt of canses cotmniaaioiied to sare; 
What heart bnt has thrill'd in the Beaman's distress, 
At the life-boat's endearonrs, the life-boat's sncceas? 

The life-boat! the life-boatl no vesBel that sails 

Has stemm'd such rough billows, and weather'd such gales; 

Nor e*en Nelson's proud ship, when his death-strife was 

won, 
Such true glory achiered as the life-boat haa done! 



THE GUERNSEY LILY. 



A GOOD ship sailed from the Indian shore. 
And her mariners smiled at the freight she bore; 
There were plumes of the birds of Paradise, 
Shawls of Delhi, and eilks of price; 
Pearls of Balsora, so ianltlees and fair, 
They were &t for an emperor's bride to wear; 
Gems from Golconda's diamond mine. 
That seemed like miniature suns to shine 
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When they flashed forth the light of such changeful 

rays 
As the rainbow wears on bright showery days; 
Muslins from Dacca's costly looms. 
And attar of rose, whose sealM perfumes 
Are bom of an essence so subtle and fine, 
That they steal through the pores of their crystal 

shrine, 
And seeds and roots of each lovely flower 
That blossoms in Cashmere's rosy bower; — 

Everything curious, and rich and rare. 

That the East could boast, was collected there; 

And more than these, there were gallant men, 

And beauteous ladies returning then. 

With longing hearts, to the dearer land 

They had left for the hopes of the Indian strand. 

Who, with infant heirs of wealth and state. 

Were among the vessel's priceless freight. 

That ship swept over the Indian seas. 
With swelling sails and a favouring breeze; 
But, oh, in an hour, when hope was brightest. 
And the bosoms of all her crew were lightest. 
And they fondly deemed all perils past— 
For she'd entered the narrow seas at last — 
When home and all its joys were nigh. 
The storm arose in a summer sky; 
The azure heavens grew black as night. 
And the billdws swelled to giant height; 
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The thunder roared through the firmamenty 

The vessel pitched and her cordage rent; 

She laboured and heaved in the foaming sea, 

And her mizen bent like a sapling tree; 

And woman's shriek, and childhood's wail. 

Were mixed with the voice of the stormy gale; 

And even the hearts of valiant men, 

Waxed cold in their mortal terror then. 

Her mainmast crashed with a fearful shock, 

And the hull heaved to leeward and split on a 
rock. 

Where the Guernsey reef, like an ambushed foe^ 

Stretches its hostile ranks below 

The stern array of battling waves, 

That sweep o'er her death-doomed mariners' graves; 

And the moaning blast, as it rushes by. 

Sings the wild dirge of that company. 

Nought reached the land in that dreadful hour, 

Save the simple bulb of an Indian flower, 

Which the surges washed from the foundered bark, 

And, when autumn came, at high- water mark, 

The Guernsey fishers, wondering, eyed. 

Its buds expand in roseate pride, 

And said, ^' So fair a plant, before. 

Had never bloomed on their rugged shore." 

" The Lily of the Wreck," at first 

It was called by those who had fondly nursed 

The pilgrim flower; but its fame in time 

Went forth to every western clime. 
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And now those orient lilies claim, 
From Gaemsej's isle tbeir general name; 
For thej flourish as free, on its rocky strand. 
As beneath the sons of their own bright land. 



ILLUSTRATION. 



The first of this splendid species ever seen in Europe, 
was observed growing, at high-water mark, on the Guern- 
sey shore, a few weeks after the wreck of a large home- 
ward-bound East Indiaman, which was lost, with all her 
crew and passengers, on the perilous reef off that coast. 
This flower, being the sole relic of the rich cargo, was 
called, by the peasants, the " Lily of theWreck;*' and being 
greatly prized, not only from that circumstance, but for 
its rare beauty, was carefully preserved and cultivated. 
In the course of a few years, from that single root, the 
species was propagated throughout the island, where it 
flourished so profusely as to become an article of com- 
merce; and, being erroneously supposed by foreign florists 
to be indigenous to that locality, has been termed by them 
the Guernsey lily. But the tradition of its first appear- 
ance is familiar to the sea-faring population of that 
island. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 



Thou, whose bold genias, in so short a span, 

Marked the seven stages of the life of man; 

Yet hast omitted, in thy gifted page, 

To paint the eras of his consort's age; 

Lend me thy deathless spirit, whilst I show 

Each change of woman's days, through weal and woe. 

First, soft and helpless, innocent and mild. 
Smiles in her nurse's arms the female child; 
Fresh from her Maker's hands, all pure and fair, 
Unstained by sin, unruffled yet by care — 
A stranger in this world of ceaseless strife, 
Lovely and passionless her dawn of life. 

Next; see her seated at her mother's feet. 
With eyes upraised the glance of love to meet; 
Gay as the birth of hope, all joy and grace, 
The mind expanding brightens in her face; 
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Speech partiallj unlocked, in silvery tone 
She now essays to make her wishes known, 
Now to explain her doubtful meaning tries, 
With mingled eloquence of lips and eyes. 
Here, the first sorrows of the child begin, 
The slumbering passions waken from within, 
Each in its turn its growing strength reveals, 
Anger, and love, and grief she keenly feels; 
She, too, will be mamma, and lull to rest, 
The mimic baby on her infant breast. 
She, too, will dress, will cherish, and sustain, 
And guard her darling from distress and pain; 
While plain to all, yet to herself unknown, 
The future mother in each act is shown. 
With graver look and melancholy air 
She cons the lesson with reluctant care: 
The book, the pen, the needle, all engage, 
The cares and troubles of the second stage. 

A third advances — ^toils and tasks are past. 
And life's sweet summer brightly dawns at last; 
Spring's lovely buds expand to fairest flowers. 
And Hope's enchantment gilds the sunny hours: 
She, by the standard of her own pure mind. 
Judges the cold, the selfish, and unkind; 
Earth and its children views in trusting mood. 
And thinks that, like herself, they all are good; 
And blind to all its shoals, its storms, and strife. 
She enters on the treacherous waves of hfe.' 
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Ah I sweet confiding season, o'er your bloom 
Why should the blight of falsehood cast a gloom? 
O'er those high feelings, and that heart's warm 

glow, 
A chilling damp the cruel world will throw; 
The noblest virtues which that mind adorn, 
The false will mock, the wicked treat with scorn. 
The crowd shall mark with cold invidious gaze, 
And those will trample who should help to raise, 
Till from the freezing glance of heartless pride, 
Its fair endowments slighted worth will hide; 
This, in the lovely dayspring of her youth. 
Shall cloud its sunshine and abuse its truth; — 
Or bitterer far, perchance, is doomed to prove 
The venomed shafts of unrequited love. 
At first, by slow degrees, her gentle heart 
Admits the poison, nor perceives the smart 
She loves the moonlight and the evening hour. 
The river's margin, and the forest bower; 
There, wrapt in musings, she delights to stray, 
^d nurse the dream that steals her soul away? 
All else to her is idle, dull, and vain. 
Pleasure insipid, and exertion pain. 
Too oft 'tis hers, by struggling pangs opprest. 
To hide the thorn that rankles in her breast; 
With dying hopes to combat thronging fears, 
And find a sad relief in gushing tears: 
Absorbed in silent heart-consuming woe, 
Reckless of all around, above, below. 
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This cannot last; and Time, with noiseless wings, 
Sweeps o'er her bosom and allays its stings. 
And other hopes and calmer feelings brings. 

So pass the three first stages of her life. 
A fourth succeeds, and sees her now a wife; 
Yet not perchance of him who taught her heart 
The earliest sigh, and caused its keenest smart. 
Forgetful of the wrongs which man has given. 
When linked to man, she makes his home a heaven; 
His nurse in sickness, and his J07 in health, 
His aid in poverty, his pride in wealth; 
Her heart the solace where his wounded mind 
Flies for relief, and finds it ever kind; 
* Where, when all fail him, he can still confide. 
Its faith, like gold, more pure the more 'tis tried. 
Though storms without on every side increase, 
They cannot mine the house of love and peace, 
Which on the rock of duty firmly stands. 
While strife and folly perish on the sands. 

But now a period still more blest shall come. 
And crown with joy the calm delights of home; 
The sweetest era of the female life. 
Which makes a mother of the happy wife, 
And adds a cement to that holy tie, 
For human happiness ordained on high; 
When round her board the olive branches spring. 
And love's dear claimants to their mother cling; 
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And she beholds beneath her anxious eyes 
Her lovely hopes in fair succession rise. 
The youngest, cradled on her fostering breast. 
Sighs its delight, and sofUj sinks to rest 
Another darling, with bewitching grace. 
Hides in the slumberer's robe his cherub face, 
Then archly wanton, full of infant glee. 
He laughs aloud, and peeps mamma to see. 
A third more active boldly climbs her chair. 
And pleads his right each fond caress to share; 
Whilst a fair girl who hangs upon her arm. 
Rich in each playful wile and early charm. 
In lisping tones her earnest wish has told. 
That she '* sweet baby on her lap may hold.** 
The happy mother on her infant train 
Gazes with transport which amounts to pain; 
A smile of rapture on her lip appears, 
But her soft eyes o'erflow with tender tears — 
Tears which e'en gazing seraphs might approve, 
The holy weepings of maternal love. 



Blest in her duties, calmly glide away 
The busy hours of Life's meridian day. 
The Time advancing o'er the dial flings 
A darker shade, and that sad epoch bringe 
That mournful stage of comfortless distress. 
Which sees her now in widowed loneliness; 
Consumed by sorrow, and oppressed with gloom. 
She sighs for refuge in the friendly tomb; 
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Yet, as her glance upon her children falls, 
She starts in anguish, and that wish recalls. 
From mingled feelings now her eyes o'erflow, 
The mother's softness with the widow's woe; 
Her bosom thrilling with an interest dear, 
Which robs of bitterness the falling tear, 
Her rebel heart sinks lowlj, and her mind 
Bows to the will of Heaven, in grief resigned. 

Slowly but sure Life's sands declining flow. 
In ceaseless course. — ^What now remains to show 
Of Woman's days, when all has past away 
That charmed the young, the thoughtless, and the 

And the fair fabric totters in decay? 

When youth, and health, and strength, and beauty's 

beam, 
Appear like traces of some distant dream, 
Of which remembrance almost seems to fade 
E'en from herself, who fondly once surveyed 
Those bright possessions, and in raptured tone 
Exclaimed exulting, ^' These are all my own." 
Now reft of all — ^faint, feeble, pressed with age, 
We mark her feelings in the last great stage: 
The feverish hopes, the fears, the cares of life, 
No more oppress her with their torturing strife; 
The restless tumults of her early day 
Have passed with beauty and with youth away, 
She — like some traveller who beholds the sun 
Sinking before him ere his journey's done — 
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Begrets not now to lose its noontide power, 

But hails the coolness of the evening hour. 

And feels a holj and divine repose 

Best on her spirit in the twUight dose. 

She in her children's children tastes again 

Maternal pleasure and maternal pain, 

To them imparts the knowledge jears have given, 

And points their hopes to soar with hers to heaven; 

What though her eyes are dark in age's night, 

Serener, brighter bums the inward light. 

Guiding the spirit by its sacred raj, 

To cast its mortal thralls and cares awaj. 

And wait its summons to eternal day. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 



Mtf6ic'» SpiritI tell me wh/ 
Thou 6ost flieep 00 nlea^yv 
Caged tf ithia a darksome ceU» 
Organ, vio^ flute^ or shelly 
Till ftweei breath or skilful fiii^r% 
Bouse the melodj that Itngers, 
Slumberiug ia thj' prison bound; 
And thou docft in tuneful sounc^ 
To a touch thou lovest weU^ 
All thy hiddea magic tdl^ 
And the eloquence that liee 
In thy wakesning ecstaaiee? 

Spirit! who iti et^ pari 

Of earth, sod air, uid waters «rt, 

To my wondering soul deoUure 

How thott diMSt 80 deeply share 
In each seose of pure ddiighl, 

Heard and felt^ hvA hid from sight. 

8 
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Thou in bush and brake art dwelling, 
In the moonlight billow swelling, 
With the gaj lark sun-ward soaring, 
With the nightingale deploring. 
Thou o'er summer streams art dying, 
And in morning zephjrs sighing; 
Or, in notes of awe and wonder, 
Bursting from the clouds in thunder. 

I have heard thee in the grove; 
Blest thy voice in words of love; 
Caught thee when all else was still, 
In the mingling sounds, that fill 
With soft murmuring notes, the plain. 
From the busy insect train: 
Felt thee, when the evening breeze 
Waved the grass and stirred the trees: 
Met thee oft in cloistered piles. 
Pealing through Cathedral aisles: 
Marked thy hoarser accents gush 
In the cataract's wild rush: 
Hailed thee, when the distant bells, 
* Blithely through my native dells, 
Hang at eve, and Echo lone 
Answered back their last sweet tone. 
And thou didst, Enchantress, bring 
Long past rapture on thy wing; 
But to know thee,, I must be. 
Spirit I borne to Heaven with thee. 
Where thou dwell'st eternally. 
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THE BEIDEMAID. 



The bridal's glittering pageantry is o'er, 
Dancing is weary, and the joy of song. 
Tired with its own wild sweetness, dies away; 
Music is hushed; the flower-arcaded halls 
Cease to prolong the bursts of festive glee. 
For luxury itself is satiate, 
And pleasure's drowsy train demands repose. 

But, see! the dawn's grey streaks are stealing through 
The high-arched-windows of a stately room, 
Shedding a pale light on the paler brow 
Of one who, with a breaking hearty hath stol'n 
From the gay revels of that jocund night 
To vent, unpitied, agony alone. 
In fearful immobility of form 
And feature sits she in her blank despair, 
Like the cold-sculptured mourner on a tomb, 

8 2 
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When silent marble wears the touching guise 
Of woman's woe — but, oh I not woe like hers. 
Whose every pulse doth vibrate with a pang 
Too stern for tears. Her dark dilated eye 
Is fixed on things she sees not nor regards. 
Her silent lute lies near — ^its chords no more 
Shall wake responsive to her skilful touch; 
For he who praised its sounds, and loved to see 
Her white hands busy with its murmuring strings 
Hath made all music discord to her souL 

Gems that a princess might be proud to wear 
Are sparkling in her sight; but what, alas! 
Are gems to her who hath beheld the hopes-* 
The cherished hopes of life for ever crushed. 
And withering in the dost like yon gay wreath 
Which she hath in her bitter anguish torn 
From the sad brow it lately garlanded, 
And bade her maidens '^ hung it on her tomb." 

Invidious eyes were on her when she stood 
Before the altar wilh the bridal train 
Of her false love — ay! those who eoldly seann'd 
Her looks and bearing, eager to detect 
The struggling pangs which woman's trembling 

pride 
In that dread hour had nerved her fo conceal 
Beneath the haughty semblance of disdain 
Or calm indifference, when die man she loved 
Plighted his perjured vows to other 
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A knell to hers, at which life's roseate tints 
Fled back afi&ighted, never to return 
To her pale cheek, whose marble hue betrayed 
The tearless bridemaid's secret agonj. 

The task is o'er, and she is now alone, 
Musing o'er memory of hopes that were, 
But are for her no longer; — ^vanished dreams 
Are they for which she mourns. She'd mourn no more 
Could she behold him as he really is, 
Stripp'd of the veil in which too partial love 
Hath dress'd its idoL She woujd turn away. 
And marvel that a heart so pure as hers 
Had wasted tenderness on one like him. 
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THE ENFRANCHISED: 

0B| 

THE butterfly's FIRST FLIGHT. 

* 

Thou hast burst from thj prison, 

Bright child of the air, 
Like a spirit just risen 

From its mansion of care. 

Thou art jojouslj winging 

Thy first ardent flight, 
Where the gaj lark is singing 

Her notes of delight. 

Where the sunbeams are throwing 

Their glories on thine, 
Till thj colours are glowing 

With tints more divine. 

Then tasting new pleasure 
In Summer's green bowers, 

Reposing at leisure 
On fresh opened flowers. 
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Or delighted to hover 

Around them, to see 
Whose charms, airy rover! 

Bloom sweetest for thee; 

And fondlj exhaling 

Their fragrance, till day 
From thy bright eye is failing 

And fading away. 

Then seeking some blossom 

Which looks to the west, 
Thou dost find in its bosom 

Sweet shelter and rest, 

And there dost betake thee 

Till darkness is o'er, 
And the sunbeams awake thee 

To pleasure once more. 



1 
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THE MOTH. 



Thc MoCh is ft flober-soited mm. 

She lores not the g^ftre of die noondftj son; 

Her nuuttle of grej is folded all daj. 

While she sbunben and sleeps 'neath a shdtering spncji 

But when aD is hushed ia the emmets' camp^ 

And the glowworm is lighting her fairy lamp, 

She taketh her fli^t in the dim twilight. 

To keep Tigils abroad through a Ifidsommer night. 

She seduy by the planet's sflyerj gleam. 
The weeping willows that fringe the stream; 
Where the Uossoming rash, with its roseate flush. 
Reflects the soft tints of a maidenVblash; 
And the g^wjn is blooming for her alon^ 
And the arrowhead's shade on the water is thrown; 
And the broddime's blue hath a tenderer hue^ 
As it shines through the pearls of the moonlit dew. 
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She lives on the essence of yirgin flowers, 
And she haunteth the pale syringa's bowers. 
When the faint perfume of their lavish bloom 
Is borne on the breeze through the shadowy gloom; 
But the evening primrose is her delight, 
And the privet arrayed in its robe of white; 
Ay, hovering round those nooks, she is found 
Where they wave in the shrubbery's fragrant bound. 

Well knoweth the bat, her wily foe, 

Each spot where her chosen treasures grow; 

And in airy ring he tracks her wing. 

Through the mazy rounds of her wandering; 

And in darkening circle he sails more near, 

Till he wheels above her his swift career; 

And while waving boughs pl^, he darta on bte prey. 

And bears the poor flutterer away! away! 
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SWEET LAVENDER. 

SwBBT Laveader! I love thy flower 

Of meek and modest blue. 
Which meets the mom and eveniiig houTy 
Hie stonily the sunshiiiey and the shower. 

And changeth not its hue. 

In cottage-maid's parterre thou'rt seen. 

In simple touching grace; 
And in the garden of the queen, 
Ifidst costlj plants and blossoms sheen, 

Thou also hast a place. 

The rose, with bright and peerless bloom, 

Attracteth manj ejes; 
But, while her glories and perfume 
Expire before brief summer's doom, 

Thj fragrance never dies. 

Thou art not like the fickle train. 

Whom adverse fates estrange. 
Who in the daj of grief and pain 
Are found deceitful, light, and vain — 
For thou dost never change. 

But thou art emblem of the friend 

Who, whatsoe'er our lot, 
The balm of faithful love will lend. 
And, true and faithful to the end. 

May die — ^but alters not. 
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THE STAR IN THE EAST. 

Long had the Eastern sages waked to keep 
Their heaven-directed vigils, on the height 
Of solitary cliff, or lofty tower: 
Watching the courses of those radiant orbs 
Of living light, whose sparkling myriads gem 
The darkly beautiful array of night. 
Confused to slight observers; yet to eyes 
Versed in celestial science, every star 
Shining sublime, distinct, and differing 
In brightness from the rest, and each adorned 
With some particular glory of its own. 
From glowing sunset to the deep serene 
Of sable night, the rapt Chaldeans gazed 
On that resplendent train till blushing morn 
Surprised them, still unwearied, at their task! 
And the first planet, glimmering on the brow 
Of dewy eve, beheld their silent watch 
Once more resumed; 'till, in the azure east, 
With brighter beams adorned than ever shone 
To mortal eyes, 'midst that celestial choir, 
They saw the long-expected star arise, 
Portentous of an infant Saviour's birth; 
Whom they, the first fruits of the Gentile world, 
Impelled by faith's resistless power to serve, 
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While jet unknown, and only now revealed 

Bj that mysterious sign — ^in the same hour 

Commenced their long and toilsome pilgrimage 

To Herod's distant court; and boldly there. 

E'en at the jealous tjrrant's throne, inquired 

*' For Judah's new-born king, whom they had come 

From far to worship, guided by the star, 

The glorious star, whose dawning in the eiast, 

By oracles and prophMiea foretold 

In every age, their eyes had first beheld; 

Bejoiebg in the light ordained to chase 

The shades and darkness of tli6 heathen world.^ 

And when they found not him whose radiant type 

They had puiwied for many a weary day. 

Through paihless wilds and deserts widely spread; 

They dieerfuliy resumed their eager quests 

'Till that celestial beacon, whidk had kept 

Its course sublime through heaven's migestic ar6h. 

To guide their fiMlilieps on their unknown wiay; 

Pointed its herald beam to Be^ehem, 

And paused refulgent o'er the lowly roof; 

Beneath whose shade tks new-bem king mm found 

Reposing on b^B virgin mother*s breast. 

They staggered nei at resting-place so mesn, 

For royal babe; bat glodly entering in 

The huidbie prtelnets of the blest abod«. 

That formed a tem{de fer tbe iaearnate Ood; 

And filled with holy joy, they me<skly kid 

l^eir gifts and rich oblations at hks feet, 

And bowed in adorstion as they gttsed^ 
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FEOM THE ITALIAN OF VITTORIA COLONNA, 
MARCHESANA DI PESCARA. 

'* O I che tranqnfflo msf, die frtaekT oade," 

On the calm billows of that tranquil sea, 
A gallant bark with sweHiiig sails was seen, 
Freighted with treasures, moving proud and free, 
With favouring breezes, and with skies serene: 
But soon thick clouds obscured the heavenly ray, 
With fearful gloom the awful tempest rose; 
And none, who saw the dawning of that daj, 
Foretold how dark would be the evening's close. 
So did mj stars on me their aspects change. 
By adverse winds o*er waves of sorrow driven, 
Oppressed by cruel fates and f<»tanes strange, 
Lorn, reft, and strickea by^ the shafts of heaven, 
Gathering around me, threatemng storms appear, 
But still my soul beholds hsr pole-itar near. 
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ON AN ANCIENT SUN-DIAL. 



How many ages o'er thy face 
Their dusky shades have cast, 
And yet have left on thee no trace 
To mark where they have passed. 

How swift, yet gradual, was the tide 

In which they rolled away; 

How many thousand moments glide 

O'er thee to count one day! 

• 

And yet to hours, and days, and years, 
Those trifling moments mount; 
And then a century appears, 
At length, in the account. 

And many a century's advance 
Hath, day by day, been told 
On thy mute circle, yet our glance 
Their sum cannot behold. 
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The eyes that marked them as they fled, 
Long, long have ceased to see; 
And those who Time's brief passage read, 
Behold Eternity I 

And oft shall musing glances dwell 
On thee, the hour to learn, 
When I within my narrow cell 
To kindred dust return. 

Then never let me idly slight 
The lesson thou canst give. 
Since I at every closing night 
A day have less to live. 
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THE MILL-STEEAM. 



Oh! Mill-stream! sweet Mtll-stream! 'tis pleasant to hear 
The gush of thy waters still murmuring near, 
As they sing at their task through the long sunmier day. 
And leap to the sunbeam, and flash back its raj. 

But sweeter, far sweeter, at evening's mild close, 
Thy soft-lulling fall pours its hymn of repose. 
As its cadence is mixed with the sigh of the breeze, 
The warbling of birds, and the waving of trees : 

Or through the lone watches of midnight's deep noon, 
When bright on thy bosom reposes the moon. 
And each planet looks down, like a lover, from high. 
To hear thee still trilling thy wild lullaby. 

Thy mu^c is heard in the tempest's dread hour, 
'Midst the moan of the blast and the plash of the shower. 
And though vez'd with their strife, as thou rushest along 
Thy wrath only adds deeper notes to thy song. 
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Oh, Mill-stream ! sweet Mill-stream! thy murmurs appear 
Like the voice of a friend unforgotten and dear; 
There's a charm in each tone that divinely flings back 
The garlands of youth o'er life's desolate track. 

They are twined with those links that recal to my soul 
The days of the past, with a pensive control; 
Ere the cold cruel world, with its falsehood and strife, 
Had blighted the flowers and enchantments of life; 

When Hope was unclouded, and Fancy's bright zone 
Encircled each object with lights of her own. 
And with feelings more raptured than thrones ever gave, 
I first heard, lovely streamlet, the dash of thy wave. 
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TbbUooid of joath had &ded from lier fiioe^ 
And left her features tintleBB as the pale 
New fSdlen Moasomnj which the chilling gale 
Of Mardi has mdelj scattered; every trace 
Of joj had iled, and weD, in tooching grace, 
Besemhled she some lilj of the Tale, 
Flocked and then left to perish— soch the tale 
Of her, in whose torn heart hope foond no j^ace. 
The sniiling lostre of her ^es was flown 
Or dimm'd with weeping — bat she wept not now- 
The fount of tears had failed; her grief alone 
Spoke in her sunken cheek and pensive brow* 
And every sad expression that might well 
A brokoi heart and early grave foreteL 
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THE LAST KEPOSE. 



Death on thy brow is life-like yet. 
Thou fairest of earth's fading flowers; 

And thy pale lip can scarce forget 
The smile it wore in joyous hours. 

And o'er thine eyes the cold lids dose 

As softly, in their placid rest, 
As some meek infant's in repose, 

When slumbering on its mother's breast. 

Thy polished cheek retains no tear — 
No sigh disturbs thy quiet sleeping ; 

And though fond mourners gather near. 
Thou canst not hear the voice of weeping. 

Thy golden ringlets loosely spread. 
Still tremble to the gale's light breath; 

And though we see that life is fled, 
We gaze, and ask, ** If this be death? " 

T 2 
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And pause, lest with a step too rude, 
We break the solemn silence round thee; 

Or on that holj calm intrude 
In which the hand of peace has bound thee. 

Can this be death? Ah! who in sooth, 
If this were all, would fear to die. 

And change the feverish dreams of youth 
To share thy deep serenity? 



But thou, through all the snares of life, 
A heavenward path hast firmly trod; 

And now, released from earthly strife. 
Thy spirit finds repose with God. 
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THE SELF-DEVOTED. 



She hath forsaken courtlj halls and bowers 

For his dear sake; aj, cheerfully resigned 

Country and friends for him, and hath entwined 

Her fate with his, in dark and stormy hours, 

As the fond ivy clings to ruined towers, 

With generous love, and never hath inclined 

Round gilded domes and palaces to wind. 

Or flung her wintry wreath 'midst summer flowers. 

Her cheek is pale; it hath grown pale for him — 

Her all of earthly joy, her heaven below; 

He fades before her — ^fades in want and woe! 

She sees his lamp of life wax faint and dim, 

Essays to act the Roman matron's part, 

And veils with patient smiles a breaking heart. 
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THE SOUTABY CHILD. 



I KNEW a little cottage maid. 
An orphan from her hirth; 

And yet she might he truly called 
The happiest child on earth. 

As guileless as the gentle lamhs 
That fed heneath her care ; 

Her mind was like a summer stream. 
Unruffled, calm, and fair. 

'Midst all the hardships of her lot, 
Her looks were mild and meek; 

And cheerfully the rose of health 
Was hlooming on her cheek. 

The merry sports that childhood loves 
To her were never known; 

But Ellen, in her lonely hours, 
Had pleasures of her own. 
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She heard a music in the sigh 

Of streams and waving trees. 
And sang her artless songs of joy 

To every passing breeze. 

She loved her peaceful flock to lead 

To some lone wooded hill, 
That overhung the flowery plain. 

And softly-gliding rill : 

And couched upon the blossomed heath, 

From that delightful spot 
To trace the distant village spire, 

And many a well-known cot 

Whence watched she oft the curling smoke 

In misty wreaths ascend. 
And on the blue horizon's verge 

With loftier vapours blend. 

She made acquaintance with the birds 

That gaily flitted by; 
And e'en the lowly insect tribes 

Were precious in her eye. 

She saw a glory in each cloud, 

A moral in each flower. 
That all to her ycAing heart proclaimed 

Their great Creator's power. 
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Nor looked the kmndij one m Tain, 

Some kindljr ^famce to 
One lomij fiieod was OTcr 

Beposing at her feet. 

A friend, whose fond and generous Ioto 
Ifisfortmies ne'er estranged; 

In sonshine and in stcxrm the aame^ 
Through weal and woe unchanged. 

The lordlj park, the harren moor. 
Brown heath, or pasture fair. 

Are an alike to fidthfal Traj, 
If EUen he hot there. 

His jojs are centred all in her; 

His world's the lonelj wild. 
Where he attends, the Uve-long daj. 

That solitary child. 
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THE BIVOUAC. 

O'er many, who would never hail again 
His glorious rising, sank the evening sun; 

And misty Twilight on the battle plain 
In tears descended, robed in shadows dun; 

Like pensive mourner weeping o'er the slain, 

She came — the thunders of each deep-mouthed gun 

And clash of weapons died, as o'er the field 

Her peaceful veil in pity she revealed. 

The bloody business of the fierce affray 

Had closed — ^but, oh! 'twas only for the space 

Of one short night! How brief was the delay! 
And yet how wondrously it did efface 

The rage of those who had that dreadful day 
Met there as foes so deadly; Sleep's embrace 

Had locked the rival squadrons in repose, 

And sweet oblivion of fatigue and woes. 

They sank to slumber on the dewy ground 

They lately had contested — while afar. 
Through clouds, like hostile towers that sternly frown'd, 

Gleamed in the wat'ry west the evening star, 
Marked by that weary band who, duty-bound. 

Must keep that night the vigils of the war, 
With eyes that could in very sadness weep. 
To share their happier comrades' envied sleep. 
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Reared in the lap of softness, and perclianoe 
New to the Bivouac, some stripling may 

Lean drowsily upon his heavy lance, 

And almost wish to rest like those who lay 

Stretched in their last long slumber; but a trance 
Of tenderthoughtscomeso er him— thoughts that stray, 

Back to his dear home circle distant far, 

And held more precious 'midst the woes of war. 

And shall he ever gaze on these again, 

And hear that thrilling welcome, which doth seem 

So doubly sweet, when that beloved train 
Greets a long absent soldier. — Oh, that theme 

Has filled his eyes with tears — ^for on this plain 
Already drenched with slaughter's sanguine stream 

He may before the morrow's sun is high 

Best with the slain, cold and unconsciously. 

But there are some whose hearts of loftier tone 
Are warm with love of glory, and beat high 

With warlike ardour — terror is unknown, 
And fear unfelt by these; and if they sigh, 

"lis with a fierce impatience, that alone 
And idly thus they stand, whUe Victory 

Doth beckon them to rush upon the foe. 

And win bright laurels from the ranks below. 

How mournful were the task to contemplate 
The slain, the wounded, and the living mass 

Of men on either side, whom the dire &te 
Of war has sternly mingled here, alas! — 
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Could Truth inspire, and Poesy relate, 

But one brief sketch of each, from the high class 
Of those with sash, and plume, and Hbroidered vest, 
To the rough soldier with his scar-seamed breast. 

What tales of touching interest might I then 

From dark Oblivion rescue and unfold; 
What strange memorials of unnoticed men. 

The wild, the wise, the wondrous, and the bold. 
Who now must sleep forgotten in this glen, 

Unconscious tenants of the senseless mould, 
That pillows now alike the fallen brave. 
The lofty hero^ and the crouching slave. 

But bright eyes will be streaming in despair, 

And fond hearts breaking for them — ^though no wife, 

Nor child, nor mother, comes with pious care 
To seek, amidst the relics of the strife. 

Some tenderly beloved one, yet there are 
Many who, could they see this waste of life, 

Would in the wildness of their agony 

Sink by them on the bloody turf and die. 

Yet full as sweetly as in peaceful hours 
The nightingale pours forth from brake and bough 

Her vesper strains — istnd still the wilden flowers 
Are softly waving, though they mingle now 

With ringlets, (stained with blood and wet with showers,) 
That lately added grace to many a brow 

Of lofty beauty, which dishonoured lies 

Low in the dust, thence never more to rise. 
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LOVE, HOPE, AND INDIFFERENCE. 

WHII.E Loye and Hope together dept. 
No blight could toach the blossom; 

yclept the heartsease which was kept. 
Indifference, in thj bosom. 

Love's fatal bow was all nnstmng 

As lutes are in damp weather. 
And all his darts at distance flung. 

Lay harmlessly together. 

Young Hope with golden locks upbound, 

AU peacefully lay sleeping; 
Her brow a wreath of poppies crown'd, 

With night-dews drenched and weeping. 

Her radiant eyes were veiled beneath 

Their lids of snowy whiteness; 
And e'en in sleep her balmy breath. 

Increased the blossoms' brightness. 

Grave Prudence whispered, '^ Bouse not Hope, 

And Love will ne'er awaken; 
But if you give his sister scope, 

Hell wound, or Pm mistaken." 
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But, oh, it chanced Loye*s sleeping sighs, 

Disturbed Hope's quiet dreaming, 
Who smiled as she unclosed her eyes, 

A smile with rapture beaming. 

It happened in her 'wakening start, 

She touched Love with her pinion. 
Who woke and cried, " Where'er Mow art, 

/ also claim dominion. 

" And I'll assert my power, although 

Its sphere be somewhat narrow;" 
The urchin paused, and seized his bow, 

And aimed his keenest arrow. 

Indifference in her icy nest, 

Sought vainly to evade it, 
And, oh, the blossom in her breast 

Grew pale, and drooped, and faded. 

Then Hope, who saw the heartsease die, 

Began from Love to sever; 
The syren knew Despair was nigh. 

And took her flight for ever. 
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THE EAELY BLEST. 



Tht mother's sad ejes in wild anguish wept o'er thee. 
And the tears of a father flowed fast to deplore thee, 
And thine own feeble cries told the struggle within. 
When thou, sinless babel paidst the forfeit of sin. 

There was speechless despair when life's last rose had 

faded, 
And thj death-darkened eyes with their cold lids were 

shaded, 
And thj young limbs were wrapped in the robes of the 

dead, 
And for ever consigned to their lone narrow bed. 

They mourned for the hope that affection had cherished; 
They saw it in dust, and they deemed it had perished; 
But they knew not that Mercy directed the blow, 
That laid their beloved and their beautiful low. 

Like the blossom that's plucked ere rude winds have 

profaned it. 
Or the snow-wreath that melts ere a soil has distained it, 
Thou wert snatched from a world of corruption and strife. 
And saved from the cares and temptations of life. 
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They heard not the summons exultinglj given, 

Which called thee from earth and its conflicts to heaven: 

They saw not the prospects that brightened around 

thee, 
When the cold hand of death in its fetters had bound 

thee; 
They beard not the joy-notes, triumphant and clear. 
Which angels exultingly poured on thine ear. — 

*^ Heir of mortal sin and pain. 
Thou hast 'scaped each earthly stain. 
Child of sorrow, care, and woe. 
Grief and care thou ne'er wilt know: 
Life's dark page can never be, 
Happy Babe! unrolled to thee; 
Tears can never dim that eye 
Brightening now with ecstasy! 

'^ Child whom Jesus died to save. 
Wake, and triumph o'er the grave! 
Cast its gloomy thralls aside; 
Thou art freed and justified! 
Death hath touched but could not slay. — 
Heir of glory, come away! 

*' Leave the sable bier and shroud. 
Mount the morning's golden doud: 
Come through realms of azure space! 
Come to thine appointed place! 
Thou wert purchased with a price; 
Thou shalt enter Paradise. 



/ 
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*' Come through sunbright fields of air, 
Eyer shining, ever fair: 
Come where blessed spirits dwell, 
Come to joys ineffable: — 
Come through boundless fields of space; 
Come to thine appointed place. 

^' Come where heavenward souls are winging; 
Come where angel harps are ringing; 
Come where seraphs ever cry, 
' Glory be to Gk>d on high!' 
Come where shining cherubim 
Pour the everlasting hymn. 
Thou shalt join that radiant train; 
Thou wilt swell their raptured strain. 

<< Come, thou highly-favoured one! 
Come before thy Maker's throne: 
Come where guilt can enter never: 
Come and praise the Lord for ever.** 



^pp 
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THE BAISING OF JAIEUS' DAUGHTER. 



All wept and sorrowed o'er the early bier 
Of Jairus* daughter, when the Lord drew near, 
And, moved with a divine compassion, said, 
'^ Mourn not in hopeless anguish for the maid. 
She doth but slumber.** Then the faithless 

crowd 
Expressed their scorn and unbelief aloud — 
Pointed the marbled brow, and rayless eyes. 
And cried, ** Shall yon unconscious clay arise 
At thy behest? And shall unconquered Death 
Resign his spcnl, and bow thy power beneath?" 
So spoke the scoffers, but the maiden's hand 
The Saviour took, and at his high command 
And thrilling touch, the spirit lately fled 
Returns once more, and she the newly dead. 
In whose cold breast each pulse had ceased to beat. 
Where neither breath remained nor vital heat. 
Feels the immediate presence and the might 
Of the All-powerful Source of life and light; 
At whose creative word existence flowed. 
Who now restores the being he bestowed — 
And death's pale captive wakening at his word, 
Bursts the grim tyrant's chain, to glorify her Lord< 

u 
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THE FACTOEY CHILD. 

I HEAB the blithe voices of children at play, 
And the sweet birds rejoicing on every green spray; 
On all things the bright beams of summer have smiled, 
But they smile not on me, the poor Factory Child. 

The gay sports of childhood to me they deny, 
And the fair paths of learning I never must try — . 
A companion of creatures whom guilt has defiled. 
Oh, who does not pity the Factory Child ! 

Oh, who would not mourn for a victim like me, 
A young heart-broken slave in the land of the free. 
Hardly tasked, and oft beaten, oppressed and reviled — 
Such, such, is the lot of the Factory Child. 

In the dead of the night, when you take your sweet sleep, 
Through the dark dismal streets to my labours I creep; 
To the din of the loom, till my poor brain seems wild, 
I return — an unfortunate Factory Child! 

The bright bloom of health has forsaken my cheek. 
My spirits are gone, and my young limbs grown weak; 
Oh, ye Rich and ye Mighty! let Sympathy mild 
Appeal to your hearts for the Factory Child! 

Oh, pity my sufferings, ere yet the cold tomb 
Succeed my loathed prison, its tasks, and its gloom. 
And the clods of the valley untimely are piled 
O'er the pale wasted form of the Factory Child! 
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JOY. 



Joy! we search for thee in yain 
In the monarch's gilded train; 
In the mask's fantastic crowds 
Or the revels of the proud; 
In the camp or festive hall, 
At the rout or midnight ball; 
There thy counterfeits abound. 
But thjself art seldom found. 

Nor art thou in pleasure's throng, 
Though the laugh be loud and long, 
And the wine-cup sparkle brightest, 
And the voice of glee sound lightest. 
Where the sons of mirth and folly 
Drown all feelings pure and holj; 
Yet they cannot banish care — 
Joy! thy spirit is not there. 

Hand in hand with Peace and Love 
Thou descendedst from above; 
Thou art of celestial birth. 
Though a sojourner on earth; 
And from earthly dross refined, 
Savour'st still of angel kind. 

u2 
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Thoa in all thaf s pure and fair 
Dost deligH O Jqjl to share; 
Thou art in the grateful flowers 
When they drink soft evening showers — 
In the blithe lark's matin lay. 
When he greets the rising day — 
In creation*s yesper song, 
Warbling with the winged throng- 
In the unseen cackoo*s yoice. 
Shooting to the woods, " Rejoioe!'* 
Thou art on the dewy lawn. 
Sporting with the lamb and fawn. 
And joining in the frolic play 
Of childhood's happy holyday. 
When, from toils and tasks set free, 
All its accents breathe of thee. 

Thou the homeward bark dost greet, 
Thou art near when lovers meet-* 
In the glances that reveal 
All that hearts responsive feel; 
And when faithful hands unite, 
Thou art mingling in the plight; 
But delight'st all scenes above 
In the home of wedded love: 
Thou art in the mother's breast 
When she sings her babe to rest; 
In the infant's smiling eye^ 
When he wakes and sees hec nigh; 
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In all that's lovely, sweet, and holy — 
Thou art e'en in melancbolj, 
Glistening in the hallow'd tear 
Affection sheds o'er virtue's bier: 
But thou art divinest when, 
Touched with sorrow, erring men 
From their crimes repentant turn, 
And with rapt devotion bum; 
Then, J07I thou'rt felt in heaven 
B7 angels over souls forgiven. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 



The waves of Time in sure but silent tide ' 

Are flowing onward in their swift career^ 

Bringing Eternity each hour more near; 

And we with careful glance behold them glide 

From us for ever. — ^And with thoughts allied 

To mirth or madness, hail another year. 

Bom, like its elder brethren, to appear, 

Then dream-like to Oblivion's caverns slide, 

Vain and forgotten, as it ne'er had been; 

Or heeded only in its flight by those 

To whom its joyless course, however brief, 

Is marked by torturing cares and ceaseless woes; 

Unlike the bright perspective youth has seen, 

Which gilds Life's ills with hope, and smiles at grief. 
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THE WINTER ACONITE : 

OR, 
NEW year's gift. 

The New-year's-gift is a welcome flower, 
For she gladdens the gloom of the wintry hour; 
When midst the dark tempests and blasts of the north, 
From her mantle of green she looks cheerily forth. 
The jonquil, the tulip, the hyacinth gay, 
Depart with the vanishing glories of May, 
And the roses of summer with summer take flight, 
But a wintry gem is the Aconite. 

When the trees of the forest are leafless and bare, 
And the hedge-rows are stripped of their coronab fair. 
And the pride of the garden is faded and gone. 
She springs from the cold earth all lovely and lone. 
When a brief gleam of sunshine dissolves the deep snow, 
It is pleasant to gaze on her beautiful glow; 
At a time when no object in nature looks bright, 
Save the golden hue of the Aconite. 
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Before the pale snowdrop or daisy may dare 
To brave the rude hail, or the bleak frosty air, 
Or the crocus peeps forth, or the sweet celandine, 
Like a beacon of hope does the Aconite shine. 
Then speak not of friends who will shrink from our side 
In moments when friendship by sorrow is tried; 
Give me those whose true love through each storm sheds 
alight, 
Like the bloom of the wintry Aconite. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE. 

Fbom Britain's Isle in olden time. 
By the strong power of truth sublime, 

The pagan rites were banished; 
And spite of Greek and Roman lore, 
Each god and goddess famed of jore, 

From grove and altar vanished. 

For thej, as sure became them best, 
To Austin and Paulinus' Hiest, 

Bespectfullj submitted, 
And left the land without delay. 
Save Cupid, who still held a sway, 
Too strong to passively obey, 

Or be by saints outwitted. 

For well the boy-god knew that he 
Was far too potent e -er to be 
'Deposed and exiled quietly. 

From his beloved dominion; 
And sturdily the urchin swore 
He ne'er, to leave the British shore, 

Would move a single pinion. 

The Slants at this were sadly vexed. 
And much their holy brains perplexed 
To bring the boy to reason; 
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And when thej found him bent to stay, 
Thej built up conyent-walls stndghtwaj, 
And put poor Love in prison. 

But Cupid, though a captive made. 
Soon met within a convent shade 

New subjects in profusion; 
Albeit, he found his pagan name 
Was heard by pious maid and dame. 

With horror and confusion. 

For all were there demure and coy, 
And deemed a rebel heathen boy 

A most unsaintly creature. 
But Cupid found a way with ease 
His sliest votaries' tastes to please, 

And yet not change a feature. 

For by his brightest dart, the elf • 
Affirmed heM turn a saint himself, 

To make their scruples lighter. 
So gravely hid his dimpled smUes, 
His wreathed locks, and playful wiles, 

Beneath a bishop's mitre. • 

Then Christians reared the boy a shrine. 
And youths invoked Saint Valentine 

To bless their annual passion; 
And maidens still his name revere. 
And, smiling, hail his day each year, 
A day to village lovers dear. 

Though saints are out of fashion. 
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THE CROCUS, 

Oh, pleasant is the hopeful hour, 

When from her lowly bed 
We mark the earlj Crocus' flower 

Uprear her golden head! 

To greet the first soft smile of spring 

She opes her joyous eye, 
Ere blackthorn buds are blossoming, 

Or sky-lark sings on high. 

When southern breezes melt the snow 

She struggles into birth. 
And sheds a bright rejoicing glow, 

like sunshine, on the earth. 

We deem the weary winter past. 
When from her darksome tomb 

The merry Crocus bursts at last, 
In her perennial bloom. 

And as her earthward part decays. 

Her frame of living gold 
Becomes, to our admiring gaze, 

More beauteous to behold. 
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The bulb that slumbered in the ground 
Hath felt a quickening changey 

And wakeSy with bright apparel crowned. 
As beautiful as strange. 

E'en thus the spirits of the just 
In glorious forms shall rise. 

When God shall summon from the dust 
His chosen to the skies. 
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MARCH WINDS. 

Tht rushing winds^ wild March, I hear, 

In their aerial strife, 
With wintry storms still hovering near. 
Like demons o'er the infant year. 

To mar its budding life. 

Sweep on, blithe winds, through wood and yale, 

And lift your choral voice, 
Ye scatter back the pelting hail, 
0*er biting frost and snow prevail. 

We hear you and rgoice. 

March winds, ye raise a mighty shout, 

Like victor warriors now; 
The glorious sun, that long in doubt 
Had veil'd his beams, through clouds looks out, 

And shows his kingly brow. 

Ye've swept the rebel hosts away, 

Their stormy banners rent. 
That still pressed on in black array — 
Aye battling through the changeful day 

In Spring's blue firmament. 

Pale, pining sickness quits the hearth, 
For health is on your wings; 
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A green sliade steals apon the earthi 
The golden jonquil wakea to birth. 

The purple violet springs. 
The bow of hope is in the skj, 

It gleams through fitful showers, 
And thousand birds, unseen but nigh. 
Four forth « mingling melody. 

Amidst the leafless bowers. 

Those lifeless branches, bare and grey. 

Have felt the quickening call. 
And soon shall verdant wreaths display, 
To deck the blooming brow of May, 
And June's bright coronal. 

Victorious winds, your task is done. 

Stern Winter's zone is riven. 
The genial season is begun, 
In joyous glimpses shines the sun, 
The gay lark chants in heaven. 

Go, winds, in ocean's coral caves 
Tour own wild requiems sing. 
Or murmur to the dashing waves 
Where the grey swan her plumage laves, 

Blithe March is on the wing. 

Begone ere April's tears expand 
The young buds on the spray; 
The time of blossoms is at hand. 
And calls for days serene and bland, 
Bude winds, away, awayl 
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APRIL DAYS. 

The first sweet day has gailj smiled 
Of April's changeful weather: 

But April, like a wayward child, 
Oft smiles and weeps together. 

Yet precious are her halmy tears 
To earth's enamoured hosom; 

And lovelier in her smile appears 
Each fresh unfolded blossom. 

When buds in orchard bowers expand. 
And trees, late bare and hoary, 

Are dressed like some fair sister band, 
In spotless virgin glory; 

Such pageant passes all the power 
Of human pride to render ; 

The clothing of God's simplest flower 
Outvies a monarch's splendour. 

Go, mark the cherry's snowy bloom, 
In its unsullied brightness, 

And ask, if ever mortal loom 
Wove web to match its whiteness. 
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The lively varying hues survey, 
Where yonder bank discloses, 

like stars along the milky way, 
Those groups of pale primroses. 

The blue-bells, from their emerald stems. 
Above them gently bending 

Their graceful buds, like sapphire gems. 
With softer colours blending. 

That purple wreath, whose name I fear 
Would mock my powers of rhyming, 

In rich, but dark profusion there. 
Among the blackthorn climbing.* 

The golden furze, the celandine. 
The bird*s-eye, gaily peeping. 

And lowly violets, that decline 
Their heads, like Beauty weeping. 

Observe them all, and thousands more. 
In fair succession budding; 

If thou canst count the flowery store 
Young Aprirs mantle studding. 

Then say if painter could impart 
Such tints, so soft, yet glowing. 

Or groups combine, with skilful art> 
Like these, all wildly growing? 

* Th€ majcur perriwiaklc 
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Behold, in yonder crystal stream, 
The bright-winged myriads dancing, 

Like flashes of a rainbow gleam, 
Through tearful sunshine glancing. 

And mark how each small glittering thing 

His graciouis power confesses. 
Who wills the sweet return of spring, 

And all creation blesses. 

Thy glories, Lord, each movth dkplnys, 

To every wovkd^ring ptftion; 
And cold the hearty oti April dtiys> 

That feels not adoration. 
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THE BIRTH OF SPRING. 



Br the heaven's celestial blue. 

By the morning's diamond dew, 

Bj the daj-star's lengthened march, 

Bj the rainbow's glowing arch. 

Which in changeful skies appears, 

Born, like Hope, of smiles and tears! 

Bj the rosy-tinted west, 

Bj the dawn in saffron drest, 

By the pleasant noon-tide hours, 

By the soft descending showers, 

By the southern gale's caress. 

And nature's growing loYeliness, 

By the sparkling of the rill, 

By the zephyr on the hill, 

By the sun's increasing force, 

By the planet's radiant course, 

And the smiling face of earth, 

Spring, sweet Spring I we hail thy birth. 

By the blithe lark, soaring high 
And wakening heaven with harmony; 
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By the blackbird's carol gay, 

And sprightly linnet's roundelay, 

And warbling voice of finch and thrush, 

Heard from every brake and bush; 

By the swallow's circling flight, 

By the bat's career at night. 

By the nightingale's love-song, 

Lonely moonlight groves among; 

By the glowworm's fairy lamp, 

On mossy bankside, green and damp, 

Sparkling like some truant gem. 

From the bright moon's diadem; 

By the cuckoo's jocund cry. 

By the enfranchised butterfly. 

And busy wild bee on the wing. 

We perceive the birth of Spring. 

By the meadoVs emerald shade, 
By the corn's aspiring blade. 
By the daisy-spangled vale. 
And velvet cowslip in the dale; 
By the primrose-bordered rill, 
And the unfolding dafibdil; 
By the golden crocus' flowers, 
And freshly-budding hawthorn bowers; 
By the vinca's purple wreath, 
And the jacinth's bells beneath, 
Bending from their graceful stem, 
Each a waving sapphire gem; 

X 2 
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Bj the videf 8 soft perfume. 
By the fragrance of the broam. 
By the blonom on the bough. 
By the hil&ock's flower-crowned brow, 
And the joang leaTes' rerdant pride, 
And a thousand traits besid^ 
Of purest joy and holiest mirth. 
Spring ! Creation greets thj birth. 
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THE LADY'S FOUNTAIN. 

B£8FECTFDLLT INSCBIBED TO THE COUNTESS OF STBAOBBOKS. 

One mom, in the delicious month of May, 
When lordly bowers were left to bud unseen 
By aught save poet's eye, that ne'er can tire 
With gazing on the glories of the spring; 
I had been roaming over hill and dale. 
Contemplating, with erer-new delight, 
Nature and Natnre^s charms that lay around, 
Like the fair pages of an open book. 
Where each bears impress of the hand divine 
Which hath inscribed such countless beauties there. 

The woods were in the full luxuriant pride 
Of fresh unfolded leaves, that never look 
So beautiful as when they first assume 
Their blended hues of many-tinted green, 
Li that enchanting season of ^e year, 
And gleam through rainbow smiles and fitful showers 
Or fitttter in Mght dalliance with the breeze — 
The soft caressing breeze, whose balmy breath 
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Is laden with the incense of the spring, 
Stolen from the scented brier, in hedge-row wild, 
The modest cowslips' ever fragrant bells, 
And lowly beds of unseen violets. 

The air was full of sweet and pleasant sounds. 
Such as the busy city never hears; 
The hum of insect joy, and song of birds. 
Warbling amidst those deep-embowering groves 
Their notes of happiness the live-long day, 
Till every brake was vocal with their love; 
While listening Echo from her mystic haunts 
Returned in mellow cadence to the ear 
The lonely cuckoo's oft-repeated cry, 
And tender wood-dove's melancholy tone. 

And there the gay, coquettish butterfly, 
Newly enfranchised from her prison-house, 
Where she had slept the wintry hours away. 
Displayed her painted plumage to the sun 
On every verdant bank or blossomed spray; 
Then soared, exulting, in the bright blue air. 
Beyond the baffled gazer's vain pursuit. 
Proud to attract, perchance, admiring eye, 
Yet tremblingly aware that every touch 
To her would be as fatal as a stain; 
There, too, the busy wild bee, at his task, 
Flitted on roving wing from flower to flower, 
Murmuring his love to each, deceitful thing! 
And leaving none unwooed that crossed his path. 
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There was so much around, above, below^ 
To charm the fancj and attract the eye 
Of musing moralist, that, when at length 
I broke the spell of my sweet reverie, 
I found that I had wandered far from home. 
'Twas near the full meridian of the day. 
And I was faint and weary, when I gained 
The shade of a sequestered lane, whose banks 
Were gemmed with blue-bells and pale primroses. 
From which the sun had not kissed off the dew — 
So closely 'twas o'ercanopied with trees; 
The changeful aspen and umbrageous ash. 
Majestic oak, tall elm, and feathery birch. 
Planted on either side a gentle hill, 
Apart, but vainly striving to unite 
Their graceful branches in a green arcade. 
Like friends whom sympathy's fond power unites 
But destiny for ever separates. 
Light, flexile stems of hazel waved below. 
With woodbine wreaths and budding eglantine; 
And the white-breasted hawthorn shed its snows 
In fragrant showers on every passing breeze 
That swept the blossomed branches with its wing. 
It was a lovely spot; but that which lent 
The crowning charm of interest to the scene, 
And formed a picture meet for Reubens' touch, 
Or Beechey's glowing pencil to portray, 
Was a fair peasant-child, with guileless brow 
And rosy dimpled cheek, whose sunny hair 
Parted in artless ringlets from her neck, 
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And veiled her features with its golden shade, 

As, with untutored grace, she stooped to fill 

Her earthen pitcher at a fountain cell 

Beside the way, whose simple urn received 

The limpid gushings of a slender spring — 

Aje trickling from the rifted bank above. 

And when the little maid observed I viewed 

With wistful glance her sp£u*kling liquid freight. 

With that untaught but winning courtesy 

Which springs spontaneously from kindly hearts. 

She proffered to my parched and fevered lip 

A welcome draught of the pure element; 

And, raising to my face her deep blue eyes 

With sweet, c<mfiding look, she, smiling, said, 

" This is the Lady's Fount; we call it so, 

Because the noble lady at the hall 

When first the waters of this pleasant spring, 

That long were sealed, gushed from the gnarled roots 

Of an old tree beneath the woodman's axe» 

Built up this little fountain for the sake 

Of thirsty and o'er-weary taravellers. 

Who, when they bow to drink, should bless her name." 

This was among the gentle charities 
That form the grace of Ufe» wd mdce their way 
Besistlessly to every beivt that feels 
The touching charm of those benignaat traits, 
Which, when they emanate from minds like hers 
To whom I dedicate these simple lines, 
Add brighter lustre to nobility. 
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And win from all that love and reverence 
Which rank and wealth alone could ne'er obtain. 

Such were my thoughts, so slowly I pursued 
My homeward path — and ne'er in after-years 
Did proud cascade, through which the sparkling 

showers 
Were taught to flow in ftiU fantasticali 
In sparry grot or gardens of the great, 
Though graced by classic taste, with all the boast 
Of Grecian art, and sculpture's fairest forms — 
Create in me that thrilling interest 
With which I first beheld the Lady's Fount. 
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THE MISTY LANDSCAPE. 

Th£ blue mist sleeps on Henham's fairest bowers 
And hangs its wavy pall on wood and hill. 
And veils with silvery wreaths the pastoral rill. 
That winds its devious course 'midst dewy flowers, 
And, swollen with the gush of summer showers, 
Pours from its slender urn with hoarser trill; 
But, save its rippling murmurs, all is still 
As the deep calm of midnight's voiceless hours, 
'Tis beautiful, that soft and quiet scene! 
But lol the breeze is up, and every tree 
Bursts into bold relief and brighter green; 
The sunbeam struggles through its vapoury shroud. 
And sheds a glorious smile on land and sea. 
And azure gleams 'twixt every parting cloud. 
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JUNE. 

Oh ! month of many blossoms! thou dost come 
In all thj summer beautj, like a bride 

Whose hair is wreathed with roses. The gay hum 
Of bees doth greet thee — thou hast well supplied 

The busy labourers with a countless sum 
Of flowers, expanding now on every side 

To thy sweet breath, in garden, mead, and vale, 

On mossy bank, wild heath, and wooded dale. 

The cuckoo hails thee with her joyous voice; 

And the departing nightingale delays 
Her flight to bid thee welcome. I rejoice 

To see once more thy long, long sunny days, 
And nights of starry splendour — but my choice. 

Amidst thy many charms, bewildered strays, 
Delighted and enamoured with them all — 
Pausing on each, uncertain where to fall. 

Whether upon thy dew-bespangled mom. 
Thy bright meridian, or mild evening hours, 

When day's last tints so gloriously adorn 
The glowing west — thy ever balmy showers, 

The breeze that wantons in thy blossomed corn. 
Or softly sighs amidst thy woodbine bowers, 

Eil^ses the crystal streams and meadows gay, 

And steals fresh fragrance from the new-mown hay. 
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Fair June! thj gifts are so profusely spread. 

That busy Fancy is uncertain bow 
And wbere to rest — tbe very ground we tread 

Is ricb with treasures — I have turned me now 
To cull tbe strawberry from its lowly bed, 

Yet am no less attracted by the bough 
On which, bright blushing through the foliage green, 
The tempting cherries, red and ripe, are seen. 

Thou art tbe loveliest daughter of the year, 
And of thy sister months there is not one 

(Though all in turn are fair) that may appear 
So beautiful as thou. — The hasting sun 

Doth spread too swiftly on in his career. 

And brings thee to a close; soon will be done 

Thy days, delightful Jane, and we shall si^ 

O'er thy short reign and pleasing memory. 
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JULY 

July, Kke some bright-eyed qtreen. 
Robed in splendbor tbon art seen; 
Bat DO monarch erer wore 
Robe so richly broidered o'er; 
Zoned art thon trith egZantine^ 
And ^be starry jessamine; 
Decked with throatwortis azure bell. 
And the stately asphadel: 
Fragrant pink, of doobtfcrl Sye^ 
Painted pea and pheasant-eye; 
Flaunting Margarets, gaily pied, 
And the lily's snowy pride; 
Gorgeous poppy, clustered stock, 
Amaranth and hollyhock; 
Sweet and lovely mignionette, 
'Neath lady's lattice duly set; 
Heather buds of purple hue, 
And damask roses washed in dew. 
With the lavish woodbine twining, 
'Midst thy sunny locks are shining; 
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Throned upon the new-made haj. 
Loving, laughing, bright, and gay, 
July, thine is jojous sway! 
Harvests ripen in thy gaze, 
Peerless queen of summer days! 
Plumy barley whitens now, 
On the upland's smiling brow; 
Oats their waving locks unfold, 
And early rye is tinged with gold. 
And a browner shade appears 
On the full wheat's bending ears. 
Fishes in the streams are leaping. 
Winds in silent caves are sleeping, 
Save the light, caressing gale^ 
That sighs along the watered vale, 
And fondly woos, with wanton wings. 
The leaves to fitful flutterings. 
And in soft aerial strain. 
Murmurs blessings on thy reign. 
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THE HABVEST WREATH. 

CoMEy walk with me, this beautiful morn. 

In the pathwaj-fields, through the waving com; 

For the sun is up, and the early breeze 

Is at play, like a wanton among the trees. 

The leaves are now of a darker green 

Than the hue at their first unfolding seen: 

And richer and deeper that shade is thrown, 

Near the fields which the ripening harvests crown; 

For the landscape is tinged with a golden light, 

On hill and lea: — 'tis a glorious sight! 

A sight that lifts, from the fruitful clod. 

The eye of praise to Nature's God. 

Come, roam with me, for the hour is fair. 
There's a breathing freshness in earth and air; 
And we'll pause and gather a gorgeous wreath, 
From the flowers that are sheltered the com beneath. 
There are velvet campions, both white and red, 
And poppies like morning glories spread. 
That flash and glance in theb scarlet sheen. 
The bending ears of the wheat between. 
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And mark, when it bows to the breeze's sway. 

How it shows the cockle in rich array. 

And the lowly bind, with its delicate tinge. 

And the azure succory's silken fringe: 

The modest scabious, of meeker blue, 

And silvery gallium,* of virgin hue; 

The gay fluellen, and ox-eye bold. 

And their gaudy neighbour, the marigold. 

The thistle is here, but it should not be 

Admitted, I think, in such company; 

So we'll pass it by, though its purple globe 

Might outvie the tints of an emperor's robe, 

And the martial leaves that begird its stem 

Are like guards round a regal diadem; 

It is armed at all points with a hostile fence, 

Eager to wound for each slight ofTence, 

Like vulgar pride in its consequence. 

So we'll none of the thistle tribe or naticm, 

Nor the surly teazle, its near relation: 

But the honey-wort is a herb of grace, 

And shall find in our garland a fitting place; 

And the blue cyanus we'll not forget, 

'Tis the gem of the harvest coronet. 

* White Lady's Bedstrair — aa antamn flower» of great elegaoce 
and delicioQs fragrance. 
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THE HARVEST. 

The Harvest! the Harvest! how fair on each plain 

It waves in its golden luxuriance of grain! 

The wealth of a nation is spread on the ground, 

And the year with its jojfol abundance is crowned: 

The barley is whitening on upland and lea, 

And the oat-locks are drooping all graceful to see; 

Like the long yellow hair of a beautiful maid, 

When it flows on the breezes, unloosed from the braid. 

The Harvest! the Harvest! how brightly the sun 
Looks down on the prospect! its toils are b^un» 
And the wheat-sheaves so thick in the valleys are piled. 
That the land in its glorious profusion has smiled; 
The reaper has shouted the furrows among, 
In the midst of his labour he breaks into song; 
And the light-hearted gleaners, forgetful of care, 
Laugh loud, and exult as they gather their share. 

The Harvest! the Harvest! once more we behold 
Fair Plenty arrayed in its livery of gold; 
We are spared to exult in its bounties again, — 
A year hath been granted — and shall we remain 
Forgetful of Him who hath lengthened our days? 
Great God of the Harvest! to Hiee be the praise! 
Thou hast prospered our toils, and hast given the increase. 
And established the land in abundance and peace! 

Y 
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SEASIDE FLOWEES. 

The wild sea-cUff, though rude it be, 

Is wreathed with many a flower 
That blossoms there, unscathed and free, 
Through storm and shower. 

There, bright as gems of fairy lore, 

Or eastern poet's dream, 
The homM poppies gild the shore 
With sunny gleam. 

The threatening clouds and tempests dark 

No terrors have for them, 
When biUows 'whelm the gallant bark 
From stem to stem; 

When men who've braved the cannon's roar 

Are pale with speechless dread. 
The stonecrop cahnly mantles o'er 
Her rugged bed. 

The red-bind to the barren soil 
Clings safe, 'midst all alarms. 
While drowning seamen vainly toil, j 

With fainting arms. 
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The burnet there securely grows. 

And scorns to turn awaj. 
When o'er her hardy bosom blows 
The drifting spray. 

Eringo to the threatening storm. 
With dauntless pride uprears 
His azure crest and warrior form, 
And points his spears. 

Unbidden there the borrage springs, 

Grey lichens creep beneath. 
And graceful persicari flings 
Her rosy wreath. 

And there the emerald samphire oft 

Appears a tempting sight, 
And lures the yent'rous boy aloft 
To scale the height. 

UnTalued wormwood lifts her head 

Amidst surrounding gloom; 
And behen's blushing stars bespread 
Their radiant bloom. 

The bugloss' buds, of crimson hue. 

To azure flowers expand; 
Like changeful banner, bright to yiew. 
By wild winds fann'd. 

There gay chrysanthemums repose, 

And when stern tempests lour, 
Their silken fringes softly dose 
Against the shower. 

Y 2 



That smileB in filMp. 
&nd plsTful wavelets, if tbtj iweU, 

They, as they gently curl, 
Assume tbs colours of the eh«ll 

That shrinee th« peftr). 

'Tis sweet, in pleaiaat boun lik« tlieM, 

To pace the glittering aand, 
And court the light, earewin^ breoH 

Tliat sweeps the stnnd, 
And whirls the blow-b^' new-fledged pride 

In mazy ringq on liigli> 
Whose downy pinion, onca untied. 

Most onward fly. 
Each is oommissioaed, could we traoe 

The voyage to each decreed, 
To convoy to some distant place 
A pilgrim seedi 

As surely ebartered v yon anil, 
Like wbite-wiugfid butterfly, 
Before the gently-drifting gale 
That glideth by. 

There's nothing left t<t ohuiee belowj 

The Great Eternal Cause 
Hath made aU-beaqteens order flow 
From settled Uws. 
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That soaring mote, now lost in light, 

The impulse but obeys, 
That wings it for aerial flight. 
And shapes its wajs; 

Unconscious of His high intent, 

Whose love is over all, 
And hath its freight in mercy sent, 
Whef 6*ef it fall. 

His wisdom thus we dimly see. 

Who through crention's chain, « 

Hath fbrmed tU things in harmony. 
And nought in vain. 
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THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 



Bt the lengthening twilight hoursy 
By the chill and frequent showerSy 
Bj the flowerets pale and faded, 
Bj the leaves with russet shaded. 
By the grey and clouded mom, 
By the drooping ears of corn, 
Ripened now, and earthward tending. 
As man, when full of years, is bending 
Towards his kindred dust, where he 
Lowly soon shall withering be; 
By the harvest-moon's long light. 
Shedding splendour on the night; 
By the silence of each grove. 
Vocal late with notes of love; 
By the meadows overspread 
With the spider's wavy thread ; 
By the soft and shadowy sky, 
By the thousand tears that lie 
Every weeping bough beneath. 
Summer! we perceive thy death! 
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Summer! all thy charms are past; 
Summer! thou art waning fast: 
Scarcelj one of all thj roses 
On thj faded brow reposes. 
Daj bj dajy more feeblj shining, 
Sees thy glorious beams declining; 
Though thy wan and sickly smile 
Faintly lingers yet awhile. 
Thrush and nightingale hare long 
Ceased to woo thee with their song; 
Cuckoo's notes are heard no more 
From the hill or wooded shore; 
And on every lonely height 
Swallows gather for their flight; 
Streams that, in their sparkling course, 
Rippling flowed, are dark and hoarse; 
While the gale's inconstant tone, 
Sweeping through the valleys lone, 
Sadly sighs, with mournful breath, 
Bequiems for sweet Summer's death! 
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AUTUMN FLOWEES. 

Flowebs of the closing year, 
Te bloom amidst decay; 

And come, like friends sincere, 

When wintry storma appear, 

And all have passed avay. 
That dressed gay spring's luxuriant bowers 
With garlands meet for sunny hours. 

When rose and lily fade. 

And later amaranths fail, 
And leaves, in grove and glade. 
Assume a russet shade, 
And shiver in the gale; 
Or, withering, strew the chilly plain, 
With bhghted hopes of summer's reign: 

'Tia then, when sternly lours, 
O'er nature's changing face, 
Dark clonda and drifting showera, 
Te come, ye come, sweet flowers! 
With meek and touching grace; 
And o'er the parting season's wing 
A wreath of lingering beauty fling. 
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The hare-bell, bright and blue, 
That decks the dingle wild^ 
In whose cerulean hne 
Heaven's own blest tint we view^ 
On day serene and mild; 
How beauteous, like an azure gem, 
She droopeth from her graceful stem! 

The foxglove's purple bell, 

On bank and upland plain; 
Sun-loving pimpemell, 
And daisy in the dell, 
That kindly blooms again. 
When all her sisters of the spring 
On earth's cold lap are withering. 

The bindweed, pure and pale. 

That sues to all for aid; 
And when rude storms assail 
Her snowy virgin veil, 
Doth, like some timid maid. 
In conscious weakness, most secure. 
Unscathed its sternest shocks endure. 

How fair her pendant wreath 

O'er bush and brake is twining I 
While meekly there beneath, 
'Midst fern and blossomed heath. 
Her lowlier sister's shining; 
Tinged with such tender hues as streak 
A slumbering infant's glowing cheeL 
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And there vioma* weaves 

Her light and feathery bowers, 
'Midst russet -shaded leaves, 
Where robin sits, and grieves 
Your hastening death, sweet flowers! 
He sings your requiem all the day. 
And mourns because ye pass away. 

♦ Vioraa — traveller'BJoy. 
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FALLING LEAVES. 

Leaves that are strewn on the cold lap of earthy 
How changed are ye of cheer, 
Since the gay morning of the year; 

When from the budding bough 

Ye freshly sprang to birth! 
What are ye now? 

The trembling sport of each capricious gust, 

Which, in its ruffian play, 

Doth whirl ye far away; 
Then to the reckless tread 
That rudely tramples ye to dust, 
Unpitying spread! 

Oh, when I think of the first vernal hues 

Of that delicious green, 

At your unfolding seen. 
So fair, but brief of date; 
Poor fallen leaves I cannot choose 
But mourn your fate! 

Ye have rejoiced in dews and balmy showers. 

And in the sunny pride 

Of spring and summer-tide. 
And wantoned with the breeze. 
That murmured through the bbssomed bowers 
And waved the trees! 
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And je exulted for a little day. 

When tinged by autumn skies 

With the deceitful dyes, 
That deck the parting year, 
Whose brightness heraldeth decay, 
And speaks it near! 

Wild winds will chant your reqtdem a brief Space, 

And soon the showers will fall 

On your funereal pall, 
To weep your closing scede^ 
And, blent with earth, ye^ll leaye no tra^d 
Ye e'er have beeni 

How ye resemble the unoertain things 

That form earth's transient Joys, 

Vain and delusive toys^ 
In fickle charms arrayed^ 
To which the fond heart madly dingi^ 
E'en while they fade I 

They fade, and leave a wintry waste b^nd^ 

Too oft, in youth's fair prime^ 

To which revolving Time 
Can bring no second q[>ring; 
But o'er a crushed and blighted mind 
Sweeps its dark wing I 

Oh! seek the flowers immortal in their bloonii 

Nor gather wreaths to twine 

O'er every idol riuine. 
To whiefa that love is giten^ 
Designed to gild earth's dreary gloom 
With lights of heaven! 
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NOVEMBER. 

Wbbathsd in her coral orown and scanty robe 
Of lingering russet leaves, November comes, 
Silent and gray, and through her misty veil 
Casts on the dying year a mournful smile, 
Fitful and brief, succeeded still by tears*-^ 
Not the bright pearly drops which April weeps 
O'er swelling buds, when violets scent the gale. 
And the sweet primrose opes her fragrant breast 
To drink the genial gift, on mossy bank 
And green enamelled meads, but chilly showers, 
That flood the garden walks, and sweep the last 
Autumnal garland from the widowed thorn. 

Her path is strewn with rude October's spoils, 
The sallow foliage withering 'neath her step, 
Oft crisped, by early frosts and powdered o'er, 
With fickle traceries of morning gems 
That sparkle for the hour, but melt away 
In silent tears before the noontide beam. 
She brings the swarthy storm-cloud in her train. 
The rattling hail, and soft descending snow 
That falls and disappears within the hour, 
And falls again, but findeth not the earth 
Beady to don her wintry livery. 
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The hunters horn is heard upon the hill, 
And yollejing rifles booming through the vale, 
And bajing dogs and frequent gay halloo 
Proclaim the banded sportsmen's eager joj. 
In the deep covert of the woodland glade. 

Now shines the fisher's moon, and by her cold 
But friendly beam, full many a yent'rous skiff 
Shoots from the sheltering bay or inland creek, 
Hoists up her sloping sail, and pushes out 
Into the open main, but tacks anon 
To cast her sweeping nets, with practised skill, 
Amidst the shoal that hovers on the coast, 
Tracked by the wandering sea-bird skimming o'er 
The pale grey wave, and diving for her prey! 
The crew of each frail bark, some three or four 
Experienced men, accustomed to endure 
The hardships and the perils which attend 
The fisher's life. They love the toil that wins 
Their children's food, and as they leave the shore, 
With one accord their strong deep voices raise 
A cheerful chorus, timing to their oars 
The old familiar strain their fathers sang: 
" Blow the wind northerly, steady breeze blow, 
Gentle north* wester, boys! Steady, heave ho!" 
Describing in rude verse the scaly spoil 
They win in every season of the year. 
'Tis pleasant to behold the boat's return 
From short successful voyage, when laden deep 
With all her goodly draughts — ^the latest ta'en, 
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Fresh glistening from the briny element, 
And fluttering still with life. How merrily 
The crew exulting fling them on the beach 
In plenteous heaps, while wives and children haste 
To lend their ready aid, and in kind phrase 
Of fond aflection, speak their welcome home. 
While yet the sail was but a distant speck 
On the horizon's verge, their anxious eyes 
Had recognised the dear familiar boat. 
With trembling hope, for, oh, it sometimes haps, 
The boat and dearly purchased freight return, 
But the brave crew are missing! One wild wave 
Raised by a sudden gust, hath swept, perchance, 
O'er her low deck, and hurried all away. 
Even in sight of port. Such tragedies 
Too oft befal upon our Sufiblk coast. 
When, with a shriek, the tempest riseth up 
And rends November's foggy shroud away; . 
From the long slumbering main-swart billows toss 
Their foaming heads, and charge upon the shore 
Like steeds that rush to battle in their wrath. 
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DECEMBER IN ifeE OLDEN TIME. 



*' The fields make heavy cheer!" So said of yore 

Our Saxon shepherds, when December spread 

£[is hoary mantle over hill and dale, 

And raised 'midst leafless woods the wild lament 

Of the departing year: while silent birds 

Sore prest with hanger left their sheltering bowers, 

And timidly approach^ the haunts of man, 

In quest of food. Full oft the slender print 

Of their light furtive footsteps might be traced 

In the fresh sprinkling of new-fallen snow. 

At early mom, around the cottage door 

Or window sill, where the kind maidens strewed 

The crumbs for their repast at eventide, 

In tender pity gathered up for them 

From the last plenteous meal. 

Then pale-faced want 
Looked to the ladye, " giver of the bread,"* 
For kindly succour in that time of need; 
Nor feared a stinted dole or stem rebuke 

* Such was the ancient signification of the word. 
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From patriarchal chief, .who lent }^ aihns, 
For Jesu's sake, with gracious look and wo*rd, 
Ai^d begged the podr man^s pmjer in^k^ecompenee 
Of that frank charityyffMcb brought, he deemed, 
Grod's blessing'onr Ahe dneerfiil^giter's atore^ . . 
Christmas was thenj I wieen,' 'a joyonstime ? 
For high and loW;> a geneml festival. 
Held in dear memorj of him who took •.. 
Our nature on him; and as at this time 
Was of a Virgin mother born, to save 
Lost sinners from- the penalty ci sin; . 
Bom as a pilgrim -and a wayfarer 
In this lone vale of teats,^ beneath- the- roof 
Of humblest stable. BoyaL David's race 
Could find no (Aeltmog coraer in the inn 
Of David's town* > 

' Ah^ faithleto Bethlehem I 
By prophets warned in vain, thou knewest not 
Thy time of visitation, couldst not see 
The herald star, bright jottrne3drtg from the east, 
That pointed to the shed, where Mary lulled 
The heavenlyt btfbe to rest^ and cradled him 
In the rudej >manger, while the seraphim. 
To shepherd "n^tdiing o*er their flooks that night, 
Told the glad tidings of a Siivioor's bbrth, 
And all the shining choriaters of heaven 
Descended in effulgent pomp, to sing 
The first triumphant anthem, that proclaimed 
The Advent of the Lord, with peace on earth, 
6ood«will to men, and glory unto God — 

z 
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Grod in the highest, praised for evermore! 
Sweet anthem, still repeated by the chnrchy 
When time brings ronnd the anniyersary 
Of that celestial birth she celebrates, 
With thanks to Grod and bounties to the poor, 
But not as once in kindly fellowship, 
With every link of that extended chain, 
Which should unite, in one dear family. 
All who confess the blessed Bedeemer's name! 
The pleasant customs of the good old time 
Have passed away; we have no carols now 
From infant lips to hallow Christmas eve, 
. And usher in the Advent of their Lord 
With hallelujahs, which did early warm 
Young hearts with love and reverence to his name! 
The poetry of life, which strewed erewhile 
December's snows with flowers, and made the pulse 
Of withered age beat in blithe unison, 
With youth rejoicing in its holiday 
Is rudely trampled down by Mammon's law. 
The poor have lost their pageants, festivals^ 
Their manly sports, the sympathies that bound 
The high and low in friendly brotherhood 
Are rent asunder; England's merry days 
Live but in song and tale! 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAK. 

HouBS that were wasted in pleasure or grief, 
Howe'er ye were checkered, your sojourn was brief; 
Ye have glided away in your rapid career, 
And have brought us again to the close of the year. 

Ye are faded and gone, like the flowers of the Spring, 
Or the glories which beams on bright Summer days fling, 
Or the leaves that were scattered by Autumn's rude gale^ 
Or the snow-wreaths that melt as they sink in the vale. - 

Ye are blent with the shadows of ages gone by, 
That veiled in the mists of obscurity lie; 
And have fleeted like clouds that at sunset were seen, 
Yet left not a trace that they had ever been. 

The days that are gone are like dreams of the past. 
And the hours of the future shall vanish as fast. 
Till they silently lead to that moment when life 
Shall recede on their wings with its hopes and its strife. 

The joys and the sorrows ye brought in your course, 
That brightened or saddened — whatever was their source. 
Shall soften in distance, till all shall appear 
Like the storms and the sunshine that vary the year. 

z 2 
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Oh, years that so swiftlj have glided away, 
ril not mourn your departure, nor court your delay; 
Your flight does but lead to that season when peace 
Shall descend on the heart and its tumults shall cease! 

When youth with its envied enchantments shall seem, 
As we musing look back, like a feverish dream; 
Oh, who for its fairest possessions would bear 
Again its wild conflicts of hope and despair? 

Oh, who would retrace life's best journey, if they 
Must recall with the roses the thorns of their way. 
The pangs tliey have suffered, the cares they have known, 
In the troubled review of the years that are flown? 

Then days of the future,' though fancy no more, 
Your perspective shall paint in bright hues as of yore; 
When I joyfully greeted each year a^ itTose, 
Nor dreamed of the griefs that should sadden its dose: 

Ye yet in your course may divinely bestow 
A charm that shall soften and heal' every wbe, 
That Time has inflicted, whose wing, as he flief^ 
Brings peace to the good, and fresh joys to the wise. 
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TIME. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILLICAJA. 

I SAW a mighty river, wild and vast, 

Whose rapid waves were moments, which did glide 

So swiftly onward in their silent tide. 

That ere their flight was noted, they were past — 

A river that to Death's dark shores doth fast 

Conduct all living, with resistless force; 

And though unfelt, pursues its noiseless course, 

To quench all fires in Lethe's stream at last. 

Its current with creation's birth was bom. 

And with the heavens commenced its course sublime 

In days and months still hurrying on untired. 

Marking its flight, I inwardly did mourn. 

And of my musing thoughts in doubt inquired, 

" The river's name?" — 

My thoughts responded — " Time!** 
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TIME. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETROCCHI. 

I ASKED of Time, " Who raised the structure fair, 

Which your stern power has crumbled to decay?" 

He answered not, but fiercely turned away. 

And fled on swifter pinions through the air. 

I said to Fame, ** thou who dost declare, 

With lofty voice, the glories of the past. 

Reveal the tale!" Her eyes on earth she cast. 

Confused, and sad, and silent, in despair. 

Then turned I, wondering, where with ruthless stride 

I saw Oblivion stalk, from stone to stone, 

O'er the fallen towers: " answer me I" I cried; 

*^ Dark power! unveil the fact!" But in dread tone, 

" Whose it iros once/* he sullenly replied, 

." I know not — reck not — now it is my own!" 
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NIGHT IN THE METEOPOLIS. 

Deep midnight o'er the crowded city throws 
Her sable mantle, and essays to hide, 

In shades congenial to their gloom, the woes 
Which those abodes of luxury and pride. 

Alike with poverty's sad haunts, enclose; 
Yet has her friendly influence vainly tried 

To veil those restless scenes where guilt appears, 

Rivalled alone in sway by care and tears. 

*Tis night; but darkness hangs in middle air, 
Waving her dusky pinions, nor descends 

On those unquiet streets, where the red glare 

Of countless lamps with their dull sway contends; 

And, like the joyless mirth that revels there, 
Seems but to mock the brightness which it lends 

The lower space, while shadows more profound, 

Marked by that light, hang heavily around. 

The moon is at her full — ^but her fair beams 

Fierce not the hovering vapours which are spread 

Before her glory, though at times she seems, 
Labouring through that dense canopy, to shed 
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Her sickljy faint, and melancholj gleams; 

Like the dim glance of ejes from which are fled 
The light of youth, and everj pleasing raj 

Of hope that charmed and cheered life's better daj. 

'Twere strange to see, and passing sad to trace, 
The causes which hare scared or banished sleep 

From those who now, in this unquiet place. 
Vigils as yaiying as their fortunes keep. 

Ah! here are those who^ having run the race 
Of frantic folly, now awake to weep. 

In bitter floods of unavailing tears, 

Their blighted prospects and their wasted years. ' 

Ah I let not yet the restless brow of pain 
Expect the soothing blessings of repose; 

This is the hour when Pleasure's heartless train 
Pursue their maddening course, reckless of those 

Who, worn with toil or suflering, sigh in rain 
For sweet forgetfulness of care to close 

Their weary eyes, till the gay revels cease. 

And the approach of morn at length brings peace. 

Lol here the poet, by bis lamp's dim light. 
Twines in rapt musings the immortal wreath 

Of smiling Fame, losing in visions bright 
His dark reality. — ^And with hushed breath. 

There through the lonely watchings of the night, 
Sits the pale mourner by the bed of dieath. 

Anxious with erring fondness to delay 

The spirit's freedom from its bonds of elay.. 
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Wrought to his frenzy's pitchy the gamester there 
Stakes his hist hojifi upon the faithless die; 

Waiting the happy mom, yon plighted pair 
Would bid the lingering moments swifter fly; 

Whilst the doom'd felon, writhing in despair, 
Hears at dread intervals the watchman's cry 

Proclaim the waning hours, whose gloomy knell 

Alone disturbs the silence of his cell. 

When hours are numbered, 'tis a fearful thing 
To note their flight, and feel them glide away, 

Conscious of nothing but their vanishing, 
Yet willing to give worlds for the delay 

Of one poor moment, when the next may bring 
That awful sentence, " 'Tis too late to pray. 

Time is to you no more, and Hope's fair light 

Breaks not the darkness of eternal night." 
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MOENING IN THE METBOPOLIS. 



Emergino slowly from the breast of night, 
O'er the dim shadowy city mom awakes; 

She comes — ^but veiled in vapours from the sight; 
Unlike her glorious rising when she breaks 

O'er vale and mountain in a flood of light; 
And with her balmy breathing softly shakes 

Sleep from reviving nature, and appears 

Bride-like in blushes, smiling through her tears. 

But here, pale struggling through a misty shroud. 
Her sickly and diminished beams are shed 

O'er half-distinguished spires and structures proud^ 
And streets that echo scarce the lonely tread 

Of one of that conflicting busy crowd. 

That yesterday in waves tumultuous spread, 

In quick succession flowing far and wide. 

Far as the eye could glance on every side. 

That eager, hurried, agitated mass, 
Has passed like clouds on the horizon seen; 

Or as reflections on a mirror-glass. 
Leaving no vestige that they e'er had been. 
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So o'er Life's stage the multitude shall pass, 

Like shadows fading from a dial — e'en 
As those have vanished who once filled this place, 
And that they e'er existed left no trace* 

Deep silence, which inspires a secret chill, 
Beigns at this hour unbroken and profound; 

'Tis something awful, that strange breathless still, 
Contrasted with the life that teems around; 

The crowded thousands, who shall shortly fill 
These streets with all the busj mingled sound 

Of overflowing throngs, whose noisj rush 

Eesembles some swollen torrent's ceaseless gush. 

See, spectre-like, amidst that loneliness. 

Unconscious of the keen inclement air 
That rudelj pierces through her tattered dress, 

Glides yon pale tearless victim of despair; 
Once rich in health, and joy, and loveliness; 

But who would in the woe-worn features there 
Becall the bright remembrance of her youth. 
Her maiden charms, her purity, and truth. 

She starts, as one more fallen rushes by 
With loud delirious laughter — and her own 

Dark doom of deep and bitter misery 
Appears more dreadful, as that maddening tone 

Rings on her ear — and with a shuddering sigh. 
She on the days of peace for ever flown 

A moment thinks; then prays that o'er her woes, 

And blighted fame, the grave may early close. 
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Port of the world 1 where luxnrj and pride 
Increase, and streets of palaces arise; 

TTlieie gathering riches teem on every side, 
And drooping genius unregarded sighs; 

And slighted worth, and merit when allied 
To chilling penury with hopeless eyes,' 

See wealth misspent, whose smallest part would heal 

Their hitter griefs, and cure the cares they feeL 

City of splendour and of wretchedness I 
Oh, could we like yon rising sun survey 

The secrets of each dwelling and recess 

Within thy hounds, how should we turn away 

From those dire scenes of horror and distress, 
Where conscious guilt would shun the eye of day! 

And restless sorrow starts from transient sleep, 

In firesh awakened agonies to weep. 

Forhear the search, nor seek the veil to raise. 
That hides the sum of human crime and woe; 

In mercy hides — for who could calmly gaze 

On aU the sufferings one short hour could sho^, 

Spent in that sad espial of the ways 
And.griefs of those, whose various fates helow 

So widely differ, hut alike who are 

Strangers and pilgrims in this world of care. 
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THE HOME OF A BBITON. 

The heart of a Briton, howe'JBr he may roain, 
Finds no spell of such power as the thoughts of his Home; 
Oby that word's purely British; no nation beside, 
Whatever be its splendour, its wealth, and its pride, 
Has the sweet word of Homa 

The tender ideas with which it is fraught 
Conduct the rapt soul, on the pinions of thought — 
Though the wild waves of ocean roll darkly between. 
And mountains, and deserts, and reahns intervene — 
To the land of his Home. 

What makes its remembrance so thrillingly sweet? 
'Tis the sphere of his comforts, the sacred retreat 
Where sympathies mingle, and love ever blends 
The fond ties of parents, and kindred, and friends. 
That are centred in Home. 

Where childhood's first pleasures, its smiles, and its tears, 
And every delight that Life's fresh mom endears, 
When all things were lonely and all things were new. 
And even its griefs in a pensive review 
Gave a charm to our Home. 
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And the Home of a Briton, though lowlj the cot, 
Jb the temple of Freedom, the thrioe-halloVd spot. 
Which the laws of his countiy so noblj protect, 
That monarchs themselves must ohserye and reqpect 
All the rights of his Home. 

Though the pale hand of Death its loved circle may thin. 
And sorrow or strife mar the sunshine within; 
Yet no power from without can distorh or annoj, 
Or unhidden intrude on the care or the joj 
That are found in his Home. 
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THE VISION. 

She rose before him, in the loveliness 
And light of days long vanished, but her air 
Was marked with tender sadness, as if Care 
Had left his traces written, though distress 
Was felt no longer. — Through her shadowy dress. 
And the dark ringlets of her flowing hair, 
Trembled the silvery moon-beams, as she there 
Stood, 'midst their weeping glory, motionless. 
And pale as marble statue on a tomb. 
But there were traits more heavenly in her face, 
Than when her cheek was radiant with the bloom 
Which his false love had blighted — and she now 
Came like some angel messenger of grace, 
And looked forgiveness of his broken vow. 
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THE HOME-BOUND SHIP. 

Thb ship was homeward bound — ^the thrilling crj 
Of ** Land I— our native landl** from tongue to tongue 

Had been proclaimed, and hearts were beating high 
With Hope's sweet tumult, as its echo rung; 

And rapture smiled or wept in many an eje, 
While in the shrouds aloft the sea-boy sung 

Snatches of songs, which bring to those who roam 

The thoughts of welcome, and of holne, sweet home. 

But gallantly before the favouring^ gales 
She moves in all her pride, a pagisant fair; 

The breezes wanton kn her a wetting sails, 
And her gay 'fluttering pennons fan^ the air; 

While music is on deck, the daace prevails, 
And every shape of gladness revels there. 

Through the far wasted night; as with her store 

Of Indian wealth the vessel nears the shore. 

But, hark! e'en now with awful change of cheer, 
The billows rave, the eddying whirlwinds blow. 

And breaks the dismal sound on every ear, 
Of crashing contact with dread rocks belowi 
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And the wild shriek of agonizing fear; 

'* The ship is sinking," in deep tones of woe> 
Bursts from the lips of all, with piercing cries 
For succour, as the roaring waters rise. 

And hues of death were seen on every face; 

And signs of terror e'en among the brave; 
And lovers folding 'in a last embrace 

The trembling forms of those they could not save. 
Then, for the lowered boats, the frantic race 

And desperate struggle, while the ocean wave 
Grew level with the deck, and kissed the feet 
Of those for whom remained not a retreat. 

There was the sob, the sigh, the whispered prajer. 
And dismal outcry borne the billows o'er; 

While some absorbed in silent grief were there. 
Who breathed no plaint, but gazed upon the shore 

With the fixed glances of intense despair. 

And thought of those they should behold no more^ 

With whom was fondly linked each tender tie 

That knits life's cords, and makes it hard to die. 

That pause of bitter agony is past. 

And the still agitated waters glide 
O'er the last vestige of the buried mast; 

But striving stoutly with the eddying tide, 
The greedy billows, and the roaring blast. 

In furious and tempestuous wrath allied. 
And rising o'er their mingled might is seen 
A gallant stripling with undaunted mien. 

A A 
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His widowed mother's hope — the aid and joj 
Of orphan sisterB-*-on the treacherous maiii» 

With firm resolve ik> hardships ootdd destroy, 
For them Life's needful comforts to obtain, 

Had early ventured this heroic boj. 
Deeming all sufferings light and terrors vain, 

That frowning Fortune sternly might oppose 

To bar the vent'rous path he noblj ch'ose. 

And must that glowing heart he 'whelmed beneath 

The raging waters of the restless deep? 
And that fair fbrm, untimely chilled in death, 

Unshrouded in its gloomy caverns sleep ? 
E'en now with fainting limbs and labouring breath 

He strives, while thoughts of those who soon may weep 
In cureless 'anguish for his fate, comes o'er 
His soul, and nerves his failing arm once more. 

His reeling eye grows dim, while from the strand 
The fishers cheer him — ^and intent to save, 

The life-boat, launched by her determined band 
Of dauntless heroes, dances o'er the wave; 

He sees not, feels not, does not understand 
His own deliverance from a watery grave, 

Till his fond mother's joyful sobs he hears. 

And reads his recent peril in her tears. 
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OF ALL THE BRAVE VESSELS THAT 
RIDE THE BLUE SEA. 

Of all the brave vessels that ride the blue sea. 
There's none like the life-boat, so gallant and free; 
For when the clouds gather, and wild winds rave, 
She skims like a bird o'er the stormy wave, 

Away, away. 

Through foam and spray. 

She leaves the bay. 

The good ship is drifting before the gale; 

The main-mast is shivered, and rent each sail — 

Hark to the cry I 
The glad cry that bursts, 'midst their wild despairt 
From the pale crew, who mark by the lightning's glare, 
She is nigh, 
She is nigh. 
She is nigh — 
The brave life-boat is nigh. 
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A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

'TwAS the soft season of departing daj, 

And the light breezes, with their fragrant breath. 

Gave double sweetness to the eve of Maj, 

And waved in wanton sport the woodbine wreath 
That shaded a low casement, where the raj 

Of western glorj entering, stole beneath 
The bloossmed branches, and upon the bed 
Of death a bright and trembling radiance shed; 

And gave a touching and unearthly grace 
To features that retained much loveliness, 

Although imprinted with the withering trace 
Of that deep grief no language could express; 

"Whose withering touch had early from her face 
StoFn the sweet smiles; yet you might aptly guess 

What they had been by the angelic air 

That, e'en in Life's last struggles, lingered there. 

And there was beauty on that faded brow. 

Which, though her mortal sufferings might impair, 

They could not banish; and its tintless snow 
Was well contrasted by the raven hair 

That fell in negligent, disordered flow, 
O'er the pale cheek, so exquisitely fair, 

On which one fluttered hectic spot alone 

Told that it was not formed of Parian stone. 
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One white and wasted hand, of faultless mould. 

Pillowed her cheek, the other lifelessly 
Bested beside her, damp, relaxed, and cold; 

The book of Holy Writ lay open nigh, 
As it had fallen from her powerless hold; 

And the dim glances of her failing eye 
Appeared attracted by the sinking sun, 
Whose earthly race, like hers, was almost run. 

Who would have deemed the form so calm and still, 
That in such pulseless languor rested now, 

Had trembled with the agitating thrill 

Of stem conflicting pangs, and felt the glow 

Of vivid hope, and the alternate chill 

Of freezing doubts! and, lastly, learned to know 

The certainty of all her wildest fears 

Scarce dared to image — ^woe too great for tears! 

She had been one who had too deeply loved 

A mortal object, and on that false die, 
like a rash gamester, staked her all, and proved 

The blindness — yea, the utter vanity. 
Of those too ardent feelings, which had moved 

Her to exalt in secret rivalry, 
'Grainst Heaven itself, the idol who possessed 
The unreserved devotion of her breast. 

He failed her, as all worldly trusts will fail 

Those whose reliance is so fondly placed 
On them, as hers was. — One light envious tale, 

Heard from unworthy lips, in sooth effaced 
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The love of jean, as the first wanton gale 
Destroys the characters unwisely traced 
On treacherous sand, and as its breath sweeps o'er, 
They fade before it, and return no more. 

The truth came o'er her> like a sudden blow 

That crushes into numbness every sense 
E'en of its smart, and tears refused to flow, 

In the keen agony and pangs intense 
That followed this irremediable woe. 

Her heart grew cold; and though she tore from thence 
His worshipped image, yet the bitter strife 
Sapped the internal principles of life. 

From day to day she faded, like some flower 
On which untimely blights are withering shed. 

Whose bosom meets the sunbeam and the shower, 
Reckless of both. The charm of life had fled, 

She felt, for ever; yet, in that dark hour, 
'That dayspring from on high had visited 

Her long benighted spirit, and the dew 

Of peace descended — ^peace divine and true. 

Yea, the dense mists which had obscured her sight 
Vanished beneath its influence; and her soul, 

In the first dawn of that celestial light, 
Beheld the clouds of mortal sorrow roll 

For ever from her; and the stormy might 
Of earthly passions, in their vain control. 

Bound her no longer, and her closing eyes 

Looked through the shades of death to endless ecstasies. 
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GBEEN YARBOW, 

Gbeen YabIiow! nature's simpleat child. 

Thy leaves of emerald dye, 
And silvery blossom undefiled, 
In rugged path, or barren wild, 

The traveller passes by. 
With reckless glance and carelesd tread, 
Nor marks the kindly carpet spread 

Beneath his thankless feet; 
So poor a meed of sympathy 
Do gracious herbs of low degree 

From haughty mortals meet. 

They've driven thee from the gay parterre, 

Where costly plants are growing : 
The cultured spot thou must not share. 
Where Phlox and Amaryllis are, 

And Lychnis buds are blowing; 
Nor may thy feathery leaves be seen. 
The shaven blades of grass between, 

On velvet lawn or plot; 
And thou art from the springing com 
Expell'd, alas! with equal scorn. 

For farmers love thee not. 
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But thou a resting-place hast found, 

Which none disputes with thee : — 
The silent churchyard's lonely hound, 
Where sweetly on the hallowed ground 

Thou growest, wildly free : 
Aye mantling o'er each nameless mound, 
Thy graceful foliage creeps around, 

And thy pale blossoms wave, 
Wet with the late descending shower, 
Beneath the yew's funereal bower; 
And mourners, at the evening hour, 
Behold and bless the gentle flower 

That decks the peasant's grave. 
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THE EMIGEANT'S FAEEWELL. 

In a lone mossy dingle, 
With green trees o'erhung, 
Their wild song of sorrow- 
Three Highland maids sung; 
Who were doomed with their people 
In exile to roam, 
O'er the stormy Atlantic 
To seek for a home. 

For the hearths of their fathers, 
By want's chilling hand, 
Had been sternly extinguished 
That mom in the land ; 
And they came, for the last time. 
All weeping, to bring % 

The cool gushing waters 
From that pleasant spring. 

It was piteous to see 
How their sweet eyes grew dim. 
With their fast-flowing tears, 
As they hung o'er its brim; 
And looked their farewell 
To that beautiful spot, 
Endeared by those ties 
Which could ne'er be forgot. 
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And oft from their vessels, 
Beplenished in yaini 
They restored the pure stream 
To the fountain again; 
As fondly they lingered, 
And loth to d^art^ 
They sobbed forth their grief 
In the anguish of heart :—^ 

** Dear fountain of our native glen! 
Far hence we're doomed to go; 
And soon for other urns than ours 
Thy crystal streams will flow. 

" Thy snowy lilies still will bloom, 
On this delightful spot; 
Dear fountain of our native glen! 
Though we behold them not. 

" And thou wilt, from thy sparkling cell, 
Still softly murmur on, 
When those who loved thy voice to hear 
To other lands are gone. 

" Dear fountain of our native glen> 
Which we no more must view! 
With breaking hearts thy children pour 
Their long — ^their last adieu.** 
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THE CAPTIVE'S DREAM. 



I drbam'd in my desolate prison room 

A dream of joj in the lonely night; 
I had burst from captivity's sorrows and gloom, 

And my bosom overflowed with a gush of delight 
As in freedom I stood on my own native shore 
And beheld the dear home of my childhood once more. 

I gathered fresh flowers by the beautiful stream 
Where I wove the "bright garlands in youth's early day; 

I saw the blue skies and the sun's glorious beam, 
And tasted the fresh genial breezes of May: 

Oh I never before had such rapture been mine, 

Or suns and blue skies appeared half so divine. 

And never had Nature's young livery of green 
Seemed so fair as the verdure I gazed upon then; 

I would not have exchanged for the gems of a queen, 
One bud of the violets that bloomed in that glen; 

For the lowliest herb that grew wildly and free, 

Had a charm that before was ne'er recked of by me.^ 
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And friends were around me — ^the friends of my jouth. 
And he the beloved and lamented of years. 

Devoted as when he first pledged his fond truth, 
I gazed on once more through my fast-flowing tears; 

But my dream was dispelled as his soul-thrilling tone 

In my sleeping ear whispered, " I still am thine own." 



EEQUIEM. 

Blest are the dead in the Lord who repose, 
For their labours are ended, they rest from their woes; 
** Yea,** saith the Spirit, ** they rest from their strife, 
They have 'scaped from the cares and temptations of life.** 

Their days of probation and sorrow are done. 
Their warfare is o'er, and their battle is won. 
Through the portals of death they in triumph have trod. 
And have entered their joy in the presence of Gk)d. 
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ENIGMA. 

From a race the most scorned and ignoble it springs. 
Yet is loved by the learned and trusted hy kings; 
The sceptre's a bauble when placed by its side, 
And the crown would be useless if this were denied* 
'Tis the power of the monarch, the people's defence, 
It can win them to peace, or to madness incense. 
It is silent — jet eloquence has at command; 
'Tis the statesman's assistant, the pride of each land; 
It is voiceless — and yet from the south to the north. 
To the ends of the earth has its language gone forth. 
It familiar has been with the learning of ages. 
With the folly of fools, and the wisdom of sages. 
More various its uses, in good or in ill. 
Than the changes of April, or womankind's wilL 
Death oft hangs on its motion, and life is its gift; 
It can sink to despair, or to ecstasy lift, 
'Tis the aider of good, or promoter of evil. 
The servant of God, or the tool of the devil. 
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THE BEIDE. 

A HOLT softness glistened in her ejes. 

As bright in tearful smiles the new-made Bride 

Surveyed the wedded lover by her side, 

Now linked to her for ever, with the ties 

Of Heaven's own blest cementing; and with sighs 

That breathed of speechless fondness, she replied 

To his enraptured words, and strove to hide 

Those sweet effusions, which at times would rise 

To dim her radiant glances, like the dews 

Which fall on summer mornings, and bespoke 

Her heart's o'erflowing transport — while the hues 

Of Love's celestial painting softly broke 

O'er her fair cheek, and added blushing grace 

To each divine expression of her face. 
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THE SHOOTING STAR. 

Oh! for an angel's mightj wing. 

To track thy radiant flight, 
Thou unexplained, mysterious thing, 

That glancest through the night. 

Traveller of paths to man unknown, 
Through boundless fields of air. 

Scarce marked by mortal eyes, are gone. 
None knows, none guesseth where. 

Comet art thou? or wandering star, 

On thine appointed round? 
Or seraph, in his shining car, 

On some high mission bound? 

As erst the heavenly bow was here 

A sign from God to man, 
Appear'st thou to some distant sphere, 

Beyond our glance to scan? 

Or to some doomed and guilty world, 

Denouncing wrath divine. 
With red destroying flag unfurled. 

Dost thou avenging shine? 
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Or hast thou, from the birth of Time, 
Since first heaven's azure arch 

Was brightly spanned, with steps sublime, 
Pursued thy wondrous march? 

Say, hast thou thine appointed place 

Amidst the starry train, 
Which thou dost through unbounded space, 

Press onward to obtain? 

Or wilt thou that unwearied course 
Through countless ages run. 

With fresh and unabated force. 
As when 'twas first begun? 

When young creation's birth-day song 

By morning stars was sung, 
And from the rapt angelic throng. 

The loud hosannas rung? 

Meteor or Star! whate'er thou art. 

Our purblind race below 
May muse, and dream, and guess in part, 

But ne'er will fully know ! 

Weak Reason's powers could never reach 

To thy meridian height; 
Nor Science her disciples teach 

To calculate thy flight. 

Go, tell Presumption, all must err 

Who venture on thy road; 
And bid the proud philosopher 

Walk humbly with his God. 
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THE SHOOTING STAR. 

ILLUSTRA'nON. 

• 

This poem was suggested by a curioas fact first 
noticed in the travels of Don Antonio d'Ulloa, in 1754, 
to South America, for the purposes of astronomical obser- 
vation. This learned man scaled the heights of some of 
the mightiest Andes, and endured great hardships for the 
advancement of his favourite science, and among other 
observations he noticed that the Shooting- Stars, which 
had formerly been supposed to be mere meteors, produced 
by electric vapours in the region of clouds, appeared the 
same as formerly to him, though he stood on the highest 
peaks of the Andes attainable to the foot of man, and was 
elevated some thousand feet above the clouds. He saw 
thunder-storms and other effects of electric atmosphere go 
on benectih his feet, but the Shooting-Stars seemed as far 
above him as they did when he was on the usual level of 
the earth. From this fact he drew the conclusion that 
learned men had been greatly mistaken regarding their 
nature, and the observations of recent writers have con- 
firmed his opinion, without being able to define what these 
beautiful and curious appearances really are. They chiefiy 
appear in the Milky Way, that beautiful white arch that 
crosses the heavens, directly over-head, but no one can 
tell when they are coming, or where they go. They are 
oftener seen in November than in any other month. Sir 
John Herschel made some curious observations, at the 
Cape, on these stars, in November, 1835, but could not 
form any decisive opinion respecting their nature. 
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THE LAST LOOK. 

When doomed by distress through the world's friendless 
track. 

As pilgrims and strangers, in sorrow to roam, 
How fondlj the spirit from distance flies back, 

In the last lingering look that we turn on sweet home ! 

Though its lustre through tear-drops be destined to gleam, 
When the heart to the eye its deep tenderness sends, 

Yet cold would the lip's warmest eloquence seem 

To the language that speaks in the last looks of friends! 

And, oh! when condemn'd in distraction to sever. 
What anguish can equal the pangs which they prove. 

Who meet in an hour when they're parting for ever. 
In all its wild fondness, the last look of love? 

Long, long its expres^on sad fancy shall treasure, 
And the soul, as it glances o'er memory's book, 

Shall recall, 'midst the whirl of ambition or pleasure, 
The tender remembrance of love's parting look. 

When life to its final departure advances. 

And all must be left for the grave's deep repose, 

Oh! who can forget the last farewell that glances 
From the eyes of a parent beloved ere they close? 

How often, when Fame has recorded the story 
Of deathless renown, have fond bosoms been rent 

By the thought, though the hero expired in his glory. 
His last envied look on a stranger was bent I 
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THE ADVENT OF PEACE. 

« 

Bejoics, je heavens I and thou, O earth, give earl 

The Lord hath spoken — ^yea, our God reveals 

The glorious message of redeeming grace, 

Which bids the heathen world look up and live. 

Nations that sat within the gloomj shade 

Of death's dark vale, have seen the daj-spring dawn, 

And brighten from on high. Salvation's light 

Hath risen on tribes long wandering in the mists 

Of pagan errors, wild, perplexed, and drear. 

** Their feet are on the mountains who declare 

The news of peace. Envoys from distant lands. 

Resigning all the social jojs of home, 

And tender ties of kindred and of love. 

They come through perils of the land and sea. 

Braving toil, hardships, and the deadly blight 

Of pale disease upon a foreign shore; 

And count all sufferings light for His dear sake. 

Who sends them forth as his ambassadors. 

Break into songs, ye isles! now taught to hymn 
His hallowed name; who while ye knew Him not. 
Bore on the cross the burden of your guilt. 
And paid your ransom with his precious blood. 
Ye who have slept so long in Error's thrall, — 
Afric and Hindostan, awake and throw 
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Your hideous idols to the moles and bats. 
And with one voice proclaim — Jehovah reigns I 
Islam, thy turbaned hordes shall hear the call 
Which bids them from the strong delusion turn, 
With which the False One subtilelj beguiled 
Immortal souls with promise of a heaven; 
Whose grossness should excite the shame of earth. 
The Crescent shall be trampled in the dust, 
And the Cross rise triumphantly once more 
Through the wide East; and in Sophia's fane 
The long, long silenced anthems shall resound. 
While Greek and Turk in sweet communion join 
To sing Hosanna to the Lamb of God. 
Israel's long wandering thousands shall return 
To Him who hath redeemed them with a price, 
And made his mortal nature of their seed. 
He wills them not to perish, but extends 
The everlasting arms of Grace and love 
To fold them with the chosen of his flock. 
Oh, come, blest advent of celestial peace! 
When the pure faith of Christ alone shall reign, 
And knit the jarring nations in one bond 
Of brotherly accord, and calm the storms 
Of war and faction, that, so long have shook 
The troubled world. 

Those days already dawn, 
Which kings and martyrs of the olden time. 
Through the dim veil of coming ages saw. 
While yet far off, with faith's prophetic eye. 
And sighed to witness their accomplishment. 
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' SONNET. 

THE IR^SH mother's VIGIL. 

In the low day-built shed, amidst her train 
Of famished babes, the sleepless mother's eye 
Watches her strickea darlings, as they lie 
Moaning around her, in their restless pain. 
Through that long night of horror, which again 
Hath darkly closed upon her agony, 
Since the last meal was shared, and lips parched dry 
With withering famine, caUed on her, in vain. 
For food— '< Oh, food!" She hath it not to give. 
Oh I if the coarsest scraps that menials wnste. 
And pampered animals disdain to touch, 
In homes luxurious, could be brought with haste 
To her relief, they would be prized — ^bow much ! 
Yea, that poor mother and her babes might live. 
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SONG. 

THE QUEEN AND ALL DEGREES. 

• 

The Queen of merry England, 

The royal and the fair, 
Our English-born Victoria, 

For her we'll breathe the prayer — 
Oh, Queen of merry England, 

Auspicious be thy reign; 
And may thy glorious annals be 

Unsullied by a stain! 

The noblemen of England, 

The bulwarks of the crown. 
Whose fathers won by lofty deeds, 

Their honours and renown. 
Oh, noblemen of England, 

Be worthy of their fame; 
And let your own bright deeds adorn 

The proud descent ye claim I 

The gentlemen of England, 

The virtuous and the free. 
Who boast the happiest lot of all. 

Nor high nor low degree. 
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Oh, gentlemen of England, 

In country and in town; 
Be faithful to the people's cause, 

And loyal to the crown I 

The merchants of old England, 

Whose honour and whose worth 
Are known in every port and mart, 

Throughout the peopled earth. 
Oh, merchants of old England, 

Propitious be each breeze. 
That homeward wafts your golden sails — 

Ye princes of the seas! 

The seamen of old England — 

The bravest of the brave; 
Who've humbled every hostile fleet, 

That ever swept the wave. 
Oh, seamen of old England, 

Ye'll triumph yet again, 
Where'er ye bear Britannia's flag. 

Along the rolling main! 

The soldiers of old England, 

Who fought in France and Spain, 
Whose conquering might has well been proved, 

On many a deathless plain. 
Ye valiant men of England, 

Your swords are in the sheath, 
But round your brows will ever bloom. 

The fadeless laurel wreath! 
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The peasantrj of England — 

Those man of hardjr mouldi 
Whom foreign foei have ne'er subdoed, 

The fearless and the bold. 
Oh, peasaatiy of England, 

Your worth Is ne'er denied, 
For ye have been in every age, 

Tonr country's strength and pride! 
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HYMN OF THE BLIND. 

Great God! these darkened orbs of mine. 

Thy works no longer see, 
And sun and moon, and planets shine 

No longer now for me. 

But though the bright, the gloriouB dtj, 

To me is ever night, 
Yet thou canst shed a heavenly ray 

To make that diM^kness light. 

Father, no other light I seek^ 

Than thy redeeming grace, 
Then turn upon the blind and weak 

The brightness of thy face. 

Oh! bid my kindling spirit rise 

From earthly thralls set free; 
And fix these dim extinguished ey^» 

For evw Lord on The^l 
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THE SPIRIT OF DREAMS. 

Spirit! who to shrouded eyes 
Bringest such wild fantasies 
As no waking glances yet, 
In this work-day world, have met; 
Thou, who o'er the mind and brain 
With thy bright ideal train, 
Wrapt in slumber's mantle stealest, 
And such wond'rous power revealest. 
That Earth's proudest children still 
Are the puppets of thy will. 
In the moment when each sense 
Bows to thine omnipotence. 

In thy mystic dramas we 
Must perforce the actors be, 
And submit to every change, 
Be it ne'er so wild and strange. 
Taking at thy will the shape 
Of owlet, kitten, bat, or ape. 
Mightiest monarchs, in the hour 
Of thy more despotic power. 
Lay aside their regal state 
For a wandering beggar's fate; 



-1 
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Whilst the landless wight in thee 
Grasps imperial dignity. 
Through the fen, the flood, the flre, 
We must go at thy desire, 
Over desert, rock, and mountain, 
Treacherous sands and frozen fountain. 
Deep in gloomy caves of ocean, 
Where the waves with restless motion 
Howl above with ceaseless roar. 
On bleak Norway's stormy shore; 
For we passively obey 
Thy unknown mysterious sway. 

Oh thou dost to lovers bring 
All the trembling hopes that spring 
In the bosom's sealed recess, 
Nurst in tearful tenderness; 
Which they, waking, dare not own. 
And confess to thee alone. 
Thou, to eyes that weep in vain, 
Bring'st the loved and lost again, 
In angelic looks revealing 
All the warmth of earthly feeling. 
Lingering in the radiant breast 
Of the purified and blest; 
Bat thou dost with visions drear 
Shake the murderer's couch with fear; 
Who indeed could aptest tell 
All the terrors of thy spelL 
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SfHiit, who^ in gay confuaioni 
Through the regions of illuaian 
Lead'Bt in briUiAut flights the mind» 
Bj dull reason unconflned; 
Who, poor, graTe» reflective elf, 
LoTes not sparklers like thyself 
But presumes not e'er to throw 
Chills on thy poetic flow; 
For the scene which thou dost grac^ 
Is for her no time or place* 
When through fairy land thou rangest, 
And as wind unfettered changest, 
With the flash of Fancy's wing, 
To some wild fantastic thing 
Yet unthought-of, but all-glowing 
With magic lights of thine own throwing, 
Which in hues divine and bright, 
After thou hast ta'en thy flight, 
Long and lovely leave behind 
Shades of glory on the mind. 
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THE MANIAC. 

Sweet summer flowers were braided in her hair. 
As if in mockery of the burning brow 
Round which they drooped and withered — singing now 
Strains of wild mirt^, and now of vain despair, 
Came the poor wreck of all that once was fair, 
And rich in high endowments, ere deep woe 
Xiike a dark cloud came o'er her, and laid low 
Reason's proud fane, and left no brightness there. 
Yet you might deem that grief was with the rest 
Of all her cares forgotten, save when songs 
And tales she heard of faithful love unblest, 
Of man's deceit, and trusting maiden's wrongs. 
Then, and then onfy, in her lifted eyes, 
Remembrance beamed, and tears would slowly rise. 
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THE INFANT. 

I SAW an infant — health, and joj, and light 

Bloomed on its cheek and sparkled in its eje; 

And its fond mother stood delighted bj, 

To see its mom of being dawn so bright. 

Again I saw it, when the withering blight 

Of pale disease had fallen, moaning lie 

On that sad mother's breast — ^stern Death was nigh. 

And Life's young wings were fluttering for their flight. 

Last, I beheld it stretched upon the bier. 

Like a fair flower untimely snatched awaj. 

Calm and unconscious of its mother's tear, 

Which on its placid cheek unheeded lay; 

But on its lip the unearthly smile express'd, 

'* Ohl happy child! untried and early blest!*' 
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THE MUSIC SHELL. 

The opinions of learned men oft waver 
About the invention of Crotchet and Quaver; 
And many a brain has been puzzled in vain, 
To decide if the brother of Tubal Cain 
Or Orpheus the Greek, 

Be entitled to claim 

The honour and fame 
Of giving to music the visible signs, 
Implied in those mystical dots and lines, 
Which in every nation and age are found 
As the silent language of tuneful sound. 

But no antiquarian has yet been able 

To elicit the truth from the mists of fable, 

Or the period to trace, when with bar, line, and space, 

Science checked the wild rushings of Melody's pace; 

And bound her in fetters. 

And taught her her letters. 
Which, combined in a thousand sweet concords, impart 
Those raptures which thrill from the ear to the heart. 
And give memory and life to the exquisite strain. 
Which else might be never repeated again. 
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But the forms of those magical letters existed 

Before the bright sisters of Helicon twisted 

The chords of the Ljre; and with fingers of fire, 

Struck the notes which could heroes and minstrels inspire; 

And ere viols were strung, 

Or minstrels had sung, 
When the fifth doj's creation was finished on earth, 
And the waters brought forth of their kinds to the birth, 
They were found in the depths of Ocean's cells, 
Inscribed on the scrolls of the Music Shells.* 

And there you may see them still imprinted, 

By Nature's own exquisite pencil tinted. 

With the five-fold line, distinct and fine, 

And the spaces between, where the characters shine, 

In roseate spots, 

Or ebony dots. 
All as perfectly traced as if lady fair 
With her delicate hand had copied them there. 
As they lie in their coral caves below, 
Where the Amber weeps, and the sea-weeds grow. 

* The musical notes and lines so manrellonsly distinct on the 
Music Shell are considered by most people as entirely artificial. 
They are regarded as a practical imposition, and supposed to be 
figured by the shell-dealers by means of muriatic acid or aquafortis. 
But the Music Shells are brought out of the sea by the fishermen of 
the West India islands with the living creatures inhabiting them, 
and at the same time figured on the surface of the shells with the 
appearance of musical notes. At the Geological Museum, the author 
has seen fossil Music Shells with the dots and lines clearly impressed, 
which shells most probably assumed the fossil state long beibre a 
human hand ever wrote a musical nole. 
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MAEY AND HER BABE. 



" Kind Heayen bat outreach thine arms tor thy child, 
All that earth coald bestow on my passage has smiled, 
I haTe blossomed awhile, and have loTed," 

SCHILLBR. 

Wb thought not, when life's morning sun 

On Mary shone so bright, 
Its course should ere the noon be run. 

And set in early night 

We thought not, when the bridal wreath 

Of faithful love was bound. 
How soon its flowers relentless Death 

Should scatter on the ground. 

We thought not, when the hopes of life 

Around her fairest smiled, 
And with fond arms the youthful wife 

Embraced her new-born child; 

And all a mother's first sweet joy 

Suffused her eyes with tears, 
As she beheld her lovely boy, 

And thought of future years; 

c c 
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That even then, with ruthless power, 
Stem Death his dart had aim'd. 

And, 'midst the raptures of that hour, 
His gentle victim claim'd. 

Alas! that all the ties which love 
Could wind around the heart — 

The dearest, best, that earth e'er wove — 
Should thus be rent apart! 

But thus, the fairest hopes we form 
On earth's fraU jojs alone, 

Are crush'd bj every passing storm, 
And wither'd and o'erthrown ! 

And thusy amidieit our deepest grief, 
To each the thought must coine»-*« 

Why weep we o'er our sojourn brief? 
This world was not her home! 
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SCULPTURED FLOWERS . 

TOUND AMONG THE RUINS OF COVEHITHE CHURCH 
ON THE COAST OF SUFFOLK. 

Flowers of unmelting snow! what cunning hand 
Forgotten now, and mingled with the dust 
Of centuries gone by, first called je forth, 
In jour unfading beauty, from the cold 
Unconscious stone, and grouped ye to adorn 
With your perennial bloom the monument 
Of grandeur that has left no trace behind! 

Say were ye moulded 'neatb Italian skies 
By practised sculptor, whose creative touch 
Bade leaves, and swelling buds, and tendrils spring 
As with a magic spell, thus fair and free. 
Then sent ye costly gems of polished art 
To England's ruder shores, in that dark age 
When the strong arm that grasped the blood-stained sword 
Alone was prized by England's warlike kings 
And fierce unlettered peers? — Ah! no, I deem 
That foreign hand ne'er grouped ye, for I trace 
In your familiar forms our wilden rose. 
The star anemon^ that haunts the wood 
And bowery Yinca's ever graceful wreath, 
Dear native flowers, that bloom on English soil, 

c c 2 
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And fairest bloom in Suffolk's woodland glades, 

Fit models for a native sculptor's hand. 

And je were wrought perchance within the shade 

Of dim monastic melancholy cell. 

Where the cowled artist charmed his lonelj hours 

With realizing bright ideal things 

And peopled solitude with loveliness, 

Forming a world peculiarly his own. 

Ah, well for him no jealous brother knew« 

How oft his breviary neglected lajd^ f^ U 

And beads remained untold, while o'er his work 

He with suspended chisel fondly hung. 

And gazed enamoured with the trembling joy 

Of conscious skill, and mused and dreamed the while 

Of the proud guerdon of immortal fame 

That should reward his toil, and render him. 

The boast and glory of the favoured land 

That gave such master birth — 

Poor cheated Elf! 

These severed fragments of a broken wreath, 

Sole relics of some desecrated tomb 

Long crumbled to decay, and lost amidst 

The ivied desolation that doth reign 

In Covehithe's ruined fane, alone survive 

The wreck of time and change, and mutely bear 

Mysterious witness of the graceful skill 

Of nameless sculptor of the olden time I 
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THE RUINS OF THE HOLYROOD CHAPEL, 

AT BLITHEBURGH. 

'Tis sweet in Blitheburgh's desolated pile 
To linger at the close of summer's day, 

And watch the western sun*s departing smile, 
Gilding the wrecks of grandeur passed away, 

Where, o'er the mouldering arches rent and grey 
The ivy wreaths in wild profusion spread. 

Mantling the ruthless progress of decay — 

And tangled briers impede the stranger's tread 
And guard the silent chambers of the dead. 

The dead! — Where are they? I have gazed around 
The hallowed precincts of the ruin'd fane, 

In search of stone or undulating mound 
To point one mortal resting-place in vain; 

The very graves of that forgotten train 

Who worshipped in this temple, are no more; 

Time's wasting hand hath swept the burial plain. 
And dark Oblivion waves his banner o'er 
Those frail memorials of the days of yore. 

Fame keeps no vigils o'er the nameless dust, 
Here rudely mingled in its last repose. 

No record tells who sleep in holy trust, 
'Neath the green turf on which the wilden-rose 
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And harebell bloom — nor grey Tradition shows 
In oral verse, or sable lettered page, 

Or legendary lore, or tale, of those 
Who slumber here — or warrior, saint, or sage. 
The wise or valiant of a vanished age. 

The tenant of the castle and the cot 
Are h^e united in one common fate, 

Their woes, their crimes, their glories are forgot, 
And all the proud distinctions of the Great, 

Wealth, high degree, and dignity, and state 
Are levelled now — the cold unconscious clod 

Reveals no secrets, and preserves no date 
Of aught that rests beneath the peaceful sod, 
Waiting the last dread summons of its God. 

Strange generations of forgotten men 

Have thronged the portals of this crumbling fane. 
In the long course of by-gone ages, when 

It towered in Gothic grandeur o'er the plain. 
And echoed with the organ's pealing strain, 

While from the springing windows high aloof 
The sunbeams glanced through many a pictured stain, 

On banners blazoned rich of silken woof, 

That streamed from pillar'd arch or fretted roof. 

Herd the pale cloistered votress sought the shrine. 
To pray, to meditate, or weep alone, 

And knightly chiefs to muse on themes divine. 
Kept fast and vigil at the altar stone; 

But altar, shrine, and worshippers are gone. 



■ 
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The quire is hoihed, and now tbe lapwing's crj 
From Bakhaiap's mar$hjr meads in plaintive tone 
And the wild tea-WiAd aa it rushes by 
Sweep through the roofless pile a fuaetal melodj. 

And the sweet linnet pours her liquid song 
Amidst the ivied eoTvrt where she broods^ 

And the breeze sighs the whispering reeds among, 
Or.shakes the slumbering mist from Henham woods 

That crown in leafj pride these solitudes. 
And bound with varied tints of waving green, 

The distant view from ocean's dark blue floods, 
And fairest seem when evening's deep serene 
To holiest musings consecrates the scene. 



# 



PHILLIS ANB THE PAINTEft. 

FROM THE ITALUN OP GIOVANNI OHEAARDO J>E BOSSI. 

** Pingimi on Amarino." 

^' Thou! whose art I most approve^ 
Skilful Painter! paint me Love:" 
Phillis to Apelles cries.-— 
^* How should I?" he straight replies. 

Much snrpHsed at this^ the maid . 
Turned about^ andqmckly aatd^ 
** If, indeed, thou dost #kot kn0W| 
List, and I will tell thee how. 
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** Paint a boj with angel face. 
Full of charms, and full of graoe^ 
In whose every look shall shine 
Tenderness and truth divine. 

'^ O'er those ejes no fillet bind, 
For I know he was not blind 
On that day when first his dart 
Through their glances reached my heart. 

'^ Let his lips divinely smile, 
Make him lord of each soft wile, 
Parent of each pleasing joy; 
Thus, oh, thus depict the boy! 

" Heardst thou not? — Begin thy task; 
When 'tis finished, come and ask 
Large rewards, and thou shalt have 
All thine eager wish can crave." 

Phillis ceased — and he again 
Answered, '* Simple maid I in vain 
Thou wouldst tax, with guileless heart. 
All the magic of my art. 

" Ere I seek to picture Love, 
Wait awhile, fair maid, and prove. 
If I may indeed portray 
All the charms he wears to-day. 

'< Phillis, these enchantments bright, 
' All are brief and swift of flight; 
Even now a dark alloy 
Mingles in thy cup of joy. 
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'^ Pause a trifling space^ and see 

If Love remain unchanged to thee; 

If he should — ^return! and I 

Will freely give what thou wouldst buy.** 

Joyful went fair PhiUis home, 
Sure again with joy to come, 
And the promised semblance claim. 
Of Love still smiling, still the same. 

But the sad reverse — alas! 
Vain illusions, how ye pass! 
Hope's enchantments, bright and fair. 
All dissolve in empty air. 

Love the maid has learned to know, 
As her fierce and cruel foe; 
Charms and smiles have vanished all, 
And his sweets have turned to gall. 

" Ah!" the experienced Painter said, 
" How your brilliant colours fade; 
See, how Love betrays the truth 
Of ardent and confiding youth." 
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THE COTTAGE EMIGRANTS. 

When jellow leaves were falling 
From every trembling spray, 

I met tliree cottage cliildren 
One bleak autumnal day. 

They'd all day long been roaming 

Among the purple heathy 
And plaited m^y a ferny crown, 

And many a harebell wreath. 

They'd song to every merry bird 

That gaily flitted by, 
And chased upon his lonely flight 

The yearVi last butterfly. 

They'd drank the crystal waters 
Of many a gushing spring, 

And blithely traced with jocund feet 
The fairies' emerald ring. 

To them the bramble yielded 

Refreshment by the way. 
When they cull'd its luscious treasure, 

And the hawthorn's coral spray. 

And often as they rested 

On rustic stile or rail. 
They artlessly recounted 

Some pretty childish tale. 
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'Twas pleiMsanty in my lotielj walks. 

To meet that loving tnun; 
But now, at mom or eventide^ 

I look for them in vain. 

Stem Want has rudely forced them 

With exiled bands to roam, 
To seek in distant lands the bread 

Thej could not win at home. 

And soon their native England, 

And Suffolk's verdant vales, 
WiU seem like dreamy memories, 

Or scenes in fairy tales. 

&it Inighter hopes shall greet them 

Amidst the pithless i?ikl. 
Than e'er on Britain's cultured soil 

For British peasants smiled. 

The hands that wove the useless flowers 

Are called the sheaves to bind. 
While golden harvests of their own 

The sons of labour find. 

The children's faces bnghtea 

Around the evening blaxe^ 
While Industry forgets the toils 

Of busy, well^spent diays. 

And when those toils rewarding, 
Broad lands at length they'll claim, 

They'll call the new possession 
By some familiar name. 



^ 
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The name beyond all others, 
Endeared in grief or mirth. 

Of that far-distant village 
Which gave the exiles birth. 



ON THOUGHTS OF HIGH AND TENDER 

MELANCHOLY. 

Oh, thoughts of high and tender melancholy, 
That steal with holy softness o'er the soul! 

Who would exchange for the vain noise of folly, 
Your soothing influence and divine control? 

The world's delusive colours fade before ye. 
When the afflicted breast admits your sway; 

Oh, come with all your solemn sweetness o'er me. 
And chase the gloom of earthly cares away! 

What though ye wear the pensive veil of sadness. 
And bid us weep o'er idly wasted years, 

'Tis yours to calm the tumult and the madness 
Of feverish hopes and agonizing fears. 

Pure from the base alloy of earthward feeling. 
Ye point the frailty of all human bliss; 

To breaking hearts and tearful eyes revealing 
A world more worthy of our love than this. 
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THE LILIES OF JERUSALEM. 

'* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : and yet I say unto yon, that e?en Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

Fair Lilies of Jerusalem! 

Ye wear the same array 
As when imperial Judah's stem 

Maintained its regal swaj. 

Bj sacred Jordan's desert tide, 

As bright je blossom on 
As when your simple charms outvied 

The pomp of Solomon. 

The lonelj pilgrim's heart is fiU'd 

With holiest themes divine, 
When first he sees jour colours gild 

The fields of Palestine ; 

Fresh springing from the emerald sod. 

As beautiful to see, 
As when the meek incarnate God 

Took parable from ye. 
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What Bose, amidst her fragrant bowers* 
That steals the morning's glow, 

Or Tulip, queen of Eastern flowers. 
Was ever honoured so? 

But je are of the lowly train 
Which he delights to raise; 

Ye bloom unsullied bj a stain, 
And therefore ye have praise. 

Ye never toiled, with anxious care, 
From silken threads to spin 

That living gold, refined and rare, 
Which God hath clothed ye in; 

That ye, his simplest works, should shine 

In such adornment drest. 
That mightiest kings of Judah's line 

Could boast of no such vest. 

Ye still as mute memorials stand 

Of Scripture's sacred page. 
Sweet Lilies of the Holy Land! 

And bloom in every age. 

YeVe seen the terrors of the Lord 
By signs and wonders shown. 

And kingly rebels to his power 
Amidst their pride o'erthrown. 

Ye flourished when the captive band. 
By prophets warned in vain. 

Were led to fair Euphrates* strand 
From Jordan's pleasant plain; 
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In hostile lands to weep, and dream 

Of thingfi tliat still were tre^ 
And sigh to see your golden gleam, 

Sweet flowera of Galilee! 

And je have seen a darker hour 

On Zion's children fall. 
Than when Chaldea's vengeful power 

Assailed her leagured walL 
Ye saw the eagles from afar 

On wings of terror comei 
And godless priests maintain a war 

'Gainst earth-subduing Rome: — 

The meteor sword that high in air 

O'er gnilt; Salem swept, 
And all her burden of despair 

O'er which Messiah wept. 

Ye bloomed unscathed, meek lowly &wers! 

On that terrific night, 
When marble fanes and rock-built towers 

Crashed downward from their height. 
Te have survived Judea's throne. 

Her temple's overthrow, 
And seen proud Salem sitting lone, 

A widow in her woe; 

Her children &om that pleasant place 

As outcaata sent to roam, 
While Ishmael's misl}elieviag race 

Lay waste their forfeit home. 
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Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of 
the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.** — 1 Pbteb, iii. 15. 



The recent republication of the Diary of the celebrated John Evelyn 
having directed attention to the manuscripts in the library at Wottbn, 
the fruit of Evelyn's literary labours in a new and most important 
department is now for the first time brought to light. The work, 
which is entitled ''A Rational Account of the True Religion," includes 
a condensed statement and investigation of its natural and Scriptural 
evidences. Suggested by the revolutionary changes, amid which he 
had passed his youth, and by the startling manifestations of infidelity 
that surrounded him in his more mature age, Evelyn, it appears, had 
undertaken this work to resolve in his own mind such occasional 
doubts as he might at any time have been moved to entertain ; to 
satisfy himself on the various questions of religion ; and to determine, 
once for all, what course to hold for the future. Considering the 
high literary reputation of the author, the extent and variety of his 
reading, the active benevolence of his character, and his well-known 
piety, the appearance of such a work at the present time is most 
opportune. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

" Scarcely could a moment have been chosen more seasonable than 
the present for the publication of this posthumous work of the Christian 
philosopher of Wotton. The views imd principles advocated in these 
volumes are of a strict and decisive Church character. The work is 
one likely to contribute in no small degree, especially at the present 
day, to the healing of existing differences, and to the vindication of 
the principles of our Church, alike against Bomi^ superstition and 
latitudinarian unbelief." — John Bull. 

*' We are disposed to rate most highly the value of this learned, 
pious, and very able treatise. In it Evelyn anticipates all the 
arguments of Butler, Warburton, Waterland, Paley, and Magee. As 
an epitome of all the later arguments against the infidelity of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ' The History of Religion* is, 
indeed, invaluable." — Standard. 

" A work of considerable learning and research. It is a specimen 
of the good old orthodoxy of our ancestors, represented by one of the 
noblest of Engli^ worthies. Evelyn's Pre£eK)e to his * True Religion* 
is a piece of history as curious and valuable as anything contained in 
his *Diaiy.*" — ^Exahinbr. 

"The Christian world will hail this wonderful production with 
enthusiastic delight, and to the young Theologian it will be of in- 
estimable value. All that human reason is capable of is brought to 
bear upon the most solemn subject that can engage the attention of 
man. The classic beauty of Evelyn's style of composition, the fresh- 
ness and vigour of his ideas, as well as the profound learning which 
the work displays, give new and deeper interest to the grand and mo- 
mentous subject." — MoRNiNa Post. 

" The style of this work, its copiousness of learning and illustration, 
and the name and fiune of the author, will tempt many to read and 
profit by it, who would turn awav from a theological treatise, 
presented in scholastic form by a divine, whose business it was to 
preach and teach. Evelyn would, we believe, make more converts in 
the great world than Butler." — Cbttio. 

** These excellent volumes embrace the whole argument for religion, 
the evidences of Christianity, and Evelyn's reasons for considering the ' 
reformed Church of England to be the nearest representative of 
primitive Christiani^. He displays an erudition ana an eloquence 
which remind us of «feremy Taylor." — Wseklt News. 

''A valuable addition to the library of the churchman. In this 
comprehensive and important work Evelyn shows wonderful research, 
discrimination, learning, and logical power." — Wbkklt Chkoniclb. 



HENRT COLBURN, Publisheb, 18, Gbbat Mablbobouoh Stbxet. 



Now ready, in two vols. 8vo, 28b. bound, 

GERMANIA : 

ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND PEOPLK 

BT 

THS BARONESS BLAZE D£ BURT. 



Tbbi wovk oompriMs a complete picture of the Tarloiu oourte, camps, end people 
of the Continent, m they appear amidst the wreck of the recent rcTolations. 
The author possessed, throo^ her influential connexions, peculiar facilitiee for 
acquiring exolualTe information on the topics treated of. She succeeded in pene- 
trating into prorinoes and localities rarely Tisited by tourists, and still gloivins 
with the embers of ciTil war, and followed the army of Prussia in Geraoany, otf 
Russia in Hunoury, and of Radetaky in Italy. Her pages teem with the sayings 
and doings of dmost all the illustrious characters, male and female, whom the 
events ofthe last two years have brought into European celebrity, combined with 
graphic ?iews of the Insurrectionary struggles, sketi^es of the various aspects of 
society, and incidents of personal adTenture. To ^ye an idea of the scope and 
Tsriety of the contents of the work, it need only be mentioned that among the 
countries yialted will be found Prussia, Austria, Hunsary, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Senria, 8tyria» the Tyrol, Hanover, Brunswick, Italy, &c. To enumerate all 
the distinguished personages with whom the writer had intercourse, and of whom 
aneodotei are related, would be impossible ; but they include such names as the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, the Kings of Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemberg, the Count de Chambord (Henry Y.), the Queens of Bayaria and 
Prussia, the ex> Empress of Austria, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Archdukes 
John, Francis, and Stephen of Ausdia, Duke Wilhelm of Brunswick, the Prince 
of FrnssLa, Prince John of Saxony, the Countess Batthyanyi, Madame Kossuth, 
&c. Among the statesmen, mnerals, and leading actors in the reyolutionary 
movements, we meet with Radowits, Yon Gagem, Schwanenbei^ Bekk, 
Esterhasy, the Ban Jellacic, Windischgratz, Radetzky, Welden, Haynau, 
Wrangel, Pillersdor^ Kossuth, Blum, Gorgey> Batthyanyi, Pulsaky, Klapka, Bem, 
DemhTnskli Hecker, StniTc, &c. 

AlflOj just published, 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

EsiTiD BT LIEUT.-GEN. SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.O.B. 

General and Comniander-in-Ghief in India, &c. 

One vol. 12s. bound. 

** A narrative of stirring interest, which should be in the hands of every oflBoeE 

in Her Majesty's service. It is not only instructive and entertainii^ to the sons 

of Mars, but also to the civilian." — Globb. 



THE YEAR-BOOK OP THE COUNTRY: 

^r, JS^t iPCeltt, tl)t JFonst, mis ^$ :fixni^t. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
One volume, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

'* * The Tear-Book of the Country' is at once welcome to read and goodly of 
see. It is richly, poetically, and picturesquely various. We cannot doubt of its 
having a welcome as wide as its range of contents, and as cordial as the love to 
man and of nature which every line of it breathes. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent."— Athsnjeum. 

HENRT OOLBURN, Pububheb, IS, Gbeat Maslbobouoh Stbsbt. 
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INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 



ON THE Ist JANUABY, 1851, WILL BE GOHMBNOED 

A CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 

IN FIVE MONTHLY VOLUMES, PMCB ONLY 68. EACH, 

PEPTS' DIAEY 

AND 

'CORRESPONDENCE, 

UXXTBTBATrVX O? THE BBIGNS OV OHAraiiBS IL AITD JAMBS H. 

EDITED BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 

This Edition will contain a// ^e passages restored from the 
Original Mcmuseript, and all the Additional Notes. Vol. I. will be 
ready with the Magazines on the 1st of January, 1851, and the sub* 
sequent volumes wUl appear in regular monthly suocession. Those 
who desire copies on the days of publication) are requested to give 
their orders immediately to their respective booksellers* 



CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



EDINBTTBGH BJBVIEW. 
"We unheiitaitini^ chanoteriae this journal as the most remarlnble production of 
its kind which has ever heen given to the world. Fepjs painta the Court, the Mo- 
DarohB, and the times, in more yivid colours than any one else. His Biary maikes us 
comprehend the great historical events of the age, and the people who bore a part in 
them, and gives us more clear glimpses into the true English life of the times than all 
the other memorials of them that have come down to oar own." 

ATHBNJSUM. 

" The best book of its kind in the English language. The new matter is extremely 
curious, and ocoasionaUy tar more charaoteristio and entertaining than the old. The 
writer is seen in a clearer light, and the reader is taken into his inmost souL 'Fcpys* 
IMaiy* is the ablest picture of the age in which the writer lived, and a work of standard 
impOTtanoe in Eng^h literature." 

QUABTBBLY BfiVIEW. 

" *Fepys' Diary* throws a distinct and vivid light over tiie picture of England and 
its government during the period succeeding the Bicstoration. If, quitting the broad 
path of history, we look for minute information concerning ancient manners and customs, 
the progress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquity, we have never 
seen a mine so rich as these volumes. The variety of Pepys' tastes and pursuits led 
him into almost CTery department of lifto. Hewasamanof bu8ines8,am«nof informap 
tion, a man of whim, and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, 
a &0l-Mf>ri^,aThrtnoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him an unwearied, as 
wen as an universal, learner, and whatever he saw found its way into his taUes.** 
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4 ME. COLBCBITS HEW PTTBLICATIONS. 

GERMANIA; ITS COURTS, 

CAMPS, AND PEOPLE. 

By the BAEONESS BLAZE DE BUBY. 
S roU. Svc^ S8i. bound. 
Thi« work compriiea k complete picture of the rarloua courts, cunps, 
and people of tbe Contment, u they appear amidst the wreck of the recent 
rerofutions. The author poMesied, tiirough her influential connexions, 
peculiai facilities for acquiring exclusive information on the topics treated 
of. She succeeded in penetrating into provinces and localities rarely 
viiited bj tourists, and still glowing with the embers of civil war, and fol- 
lowed the army of Prussia in Germany, of Bussia in Hungary, and of 
Radctzkv in Italy. Her pages teem with the sayings and doings of almost 
all the illustrious characten, male and female, whom the events of the 
last two years have brought into European celebrity, combined with 
graphic views of the insurrectionary struggles, sketches of the various 
nspects of society, and incidents of person aiad venture. To give an idea 
of the scope and variety of the contents of the work, it need only be men- 
tioned that among the countries visited will be found PruEsis, Austria, 
Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, Servia, Styrla, the Tyrol, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Italy, &c. To enumerate all the distinguished personages witli 
whom the writer had intercourse, and of whom anecdotes are related, 
would he impossible ; but they include such names as the Emperora of 
Austria and Russia, the Kings of Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, and Wur- 
temberg, the Count de Chamhord (Henry V.), the Queens of Bavaria and 
Prussia, the ex-Empress of Austria, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Arch- 
dukes John, Francis, and Stephen of Austria, Duke Wilhelm of Bruns- 
wick, the Prince of PrusMa, Prince John of Saxony, the Counleas Batthy- 
Bnyi, Madame Kossuth, &c. Among the statesmen, generals, and leadin<r 
■acWrs in the revolutionary movements, we meet with Radowitz, Von 
<Jagern, Schwarzenberg, Bekk, Esterhazy, the Ban Jellacic, Windisch- 
gratz, Radetzky, Welden, Haynau, Wrangel, Pillersdorf, Kosaulh, Blum, 
■Gorgey,Batthyanyi,Pulszky, Klapka,BeIn,Dembin^ki,Hecke^,St^uve,&c■ 
" An important, yet most amusing work, throwing much and richly-coloured 
light on matters with which every one desires to be informed. AH the courts, 
«amps, and people of Germany are passed in vivid review bcibre us. Tbe 
account of the Austrians, Magyars, and Croats, will be found especiLdly inte- 
resting. In many of its tighter passives the work may bear a comparison 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's Letters." — Morning Chrottidt. 

" We gave to the fair authoress of ' Gcrmania' full credit for extensive read- 
ing, for A sound critical judgment, and for a delicate taste ; but ve vere not at 
all prepared for the masculine vigour, the bold eicuraivenesa, and the graphic 
power which distinguish her latest work. In one word, all tbe grave reflec- 
tion, all the gossip, and all the acquaintance with personal character that con 
be useful to the understanding of the perplexed st«ry of European politics, will 
be fonnd in ' Germania;' and all is clear and easy of compreheusiun. You 
have the whole history of the confluent revolutions ot Prussia, Austria, 
Berlin, Italy, &c., Ac, and the prominent characters are brought out with 
stritiug fidelity."- "' ' ' 



mSTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



BURKE^S 

HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 

fSL ffienealogfcal iDfcttonars 

OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND : 

And comprising Farticnlan of 100,000 Indiyidnals connected with them. 

OOBBEOTED TO THB PRESENT TDOB. 

A COMPANION TO AXiXi THB PBERAGBS. 

In 2 volnmes, royal 8to, beaatifally printed in double colmnns, comprisiog more matter 
than 30 ordinaiy volames, price only 22. 2s., elegantly bound in gut morocco doth* 



The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the starring records of its 
eventftd history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the le^ps- 
lator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topo* 
gnqducal and antiquarian lore ; and eren the very spirit of ordinary curiosity will prompt 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence peryades the 
towns and Tillages of our land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic information 
in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as has never before been attempted to 
be brou^t together. It rektes to the untitled funilies of rank, as the " Peerage and 
Baronetage** does to the titled, and forms, in fiict, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
It embraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of every 
gentleman. The great cost attending the production of this National Work, the first of 
its kind, induces the publisher to hope that the heads of all fiunilies recorded in its pages 
will supply themselves with copies. 



*' A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but it 
will exist and be acknowledged as long as the fiuflilies whose names and genealogies are 
recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution. As a 
correct record of descent, no fiunily should be widiout it The untitled aristocracy have in 
this neat work as perfect a dictionary of their genealogical history, family connexions, and 
herauUc liehts, as th?. peerage and baronetage. It will be an enduring and trustworthy 
record.**— i/bmw*/ r<uL 

" A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contains the 
foUest account of evenr known fimulv in the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all 
names, families, and tneir origin,— of every man*s neighbour and friend, if not of Bis own 
relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the greatest utilitjr to profes- 
nonal men in their researches respecting the members of different families, heirs to pro- 
perty, &c Indeed, it will become as neoessaiy as a IMrectory in every office.**— feZTs Jfes* 



8 UB. COLBUEtrS NEW KIBUCATIONS. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BT AGNE8 STMCKLAND. 
DEDICATED, BT PEBMISSION, TO HER MAJESTT. 

The Toltimea which irtxe out of print haviiig been reprinted, complete 
sett of thii intereating wo^ may bow be had of oU the bookaellav, in 
13 Tob., price 41. 16b. bound, or anj Tolunie iqHtntelj, to complete sets, 
at 10s. 6d. each. 



jadgment. All Uiew qiuMcBtioaa for a, biognplier and an historian she has bcoi^ht to 
bear apon the eubject of ber Tolnmes, and &am them has resnlted a narratiTe mt«reEting 
ito aQ, asd more particnlarl; interestiiig to tliat portion of the commmiity to whom (be 
nxm refined researcbea of literature afibrd pleasure and initrnction. The wb(de inirk 
■ shonld be read, and no dmbt will be nad, bj all itbo are aniions tor informatim. It is a 
lucid umpiiDeat of tacts, deiiied tiom anUunlio sources, eihibitiiig a combinatiiHi <^ 
indosti?, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met witb in biDgrapbera of 
crowned beads." — Timet. 

" This remukable, this tmlj great historical work, is now brought to a conclosion. In 
tlda e«tles of Inogiaphies, hi which the severe truth of history takes almost the wUdnesa of 
TOUancs, it is the 'ingulf merit of Miss Strickland tliaC her research has enabled her la 
throw new light on nuii]^ doubttol passages, to bring tiirth tresh facts, and to render eraij 
portion of oar anaals which she has described an interesting and valoable Gtudy. Eba has 
pyen a most valiiablB contribution to tlie biatory of England, and we have no hesitation in 
aJBrming Uiat no one can be said to possess an occorate knowledge of the histoiy of the 
coiinl>7 who has not studied ber ' Liiet of the Qneens of England' "—Monmg Hrrald. 

" A most valnabla and entertiuning work. There is certunlj no ladj of oar ity irtio 
has d«Toted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as ItGss Strickland. Nor Is there an; other 
iHuse works poeseaa a deeper or more enduring interest. Uiss Strickbind is to oar maid 
the fint Hterar; ladj of the age." — Clmmde, 

" We must pronounca Uiaa Strickland bejond all comparison the mvst entertaJuiog 
hiitoriMi in |]ie En^ish language. She is certainly a woauui of powerful and aotiTe mind, 
as wdl as of scrnpolons justiee and honesty of purpose." — Mormng Post 

" Miss Strickland bas made a very jiidicions nae of many anthenUo MS. aatborities not 
previously cidlect«d, and the result is a most interesting adrfition to our biogra^iical 
library." — Quarterli/ Sevieie. 

" A valnable contribution to bistoricttl knowledge. It oontuna s mass of every kind of 
historical matter of mterest, which mdostry and research could collect. We have derirtd 
much entertiunment and iuBtmctiaD fi«m Uie work."— jlfioKxan. 
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LIYES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGIAND. 

By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, 

EDITOR OF THE " LETTERS OF BOYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES." 

2 Yols., post Syo, with Illustrations, 2 Is. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
** A xnait agreeaUft book, fixnning a meet companion for the work of Jtfiss StneUand, to 
which, indeed, it is «a indispensable addition. The authoress, already favonrablj known 
to the learned world by her excellent collection of ' Letters of Royal and Illnstrions Ladies,' 
has executad her task with great skill and fidelity. Every page dis^ys cacefol research 
and accuracy. There is a gracefnl combination of sound, historical erudition, with an air 
of romance and adventore that is hi^y pleasing, and raaders the work at once an agreeable 
companion of the bouddr, and a valuable addition to the historical library. Mrs. Green 
has entered upon an untrodden path, and gives to her biographies an air of freshness >and 
novelty very alluring. The present volumes (including the Lives of twenty-five Princesses) 
carry us from the daughters of the Conqueror to the ftmUy of Edward I. — a highly inte- 
resting period, replete with curious illustrations of the genius and manners of the Middle 
Ages. Such works, from the truthfulness of their spirit, furnish a more lively picture of 
tiie times than even the graphic, though delusive, pencil of Scott and James.**— JSri'towiiig. 

** The vast utility of the task undertaken by the ^fted author of this interesting book 
can only be equalled by the skill, ingenuity, and research required for its accomplishment. 
The field Mrs. Green has selected is an untrodden one. Mrs. Green, on giving to the world 
a work whidi wHl enable us to arrive at a correct idea of the private histories and personal 
duuacters of the royal ladies of England, has dene snffident to entitle her to the respect 
and gratitode of the country. The laboor of her task was exceedingly great, invdviog 
researches, not only into English records and cbroniGles, but into those of almost every 
civilised coontry in Europe. The style of Mrs. Greeu is admirable. She has a fine per- 
oq)tion of character and manneis, a penetrating spirit of observation, and singnlar exactness 
of judgment. The memturs are richly firaught with the spirit of romantic adventure."*- 
Mommg Post. 

"This work is a worthy companion to ISSaa Strickland's admirable * Queens of 
England.' In one respect the subject-matter of these volumes is more interesting, because 
it is more diverrified than that of the ^ Queens of England.' That celebrated work, although 
its heroines were, for the most part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the his- 
tory of this country. The Princesses of England, on the contrary, are themselves English* 
but their lives are nearly all coimected with foreign Uations. Their biographies, oonse- 
fftently, afford us a i^pse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of variety, but 
which is Ukdy to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it finks t<^gether by 
association the contemporaneous history of various nations. The histories are related 
with an earnest sunplicity and copious explicitness. The reader is informed without 
bflmg wearied, and alternately enlivened by some spirited descriptaon, or touched by 
some pathetic or tender episode. We cordially commend Mrs. Everett Green's productioa 
to general attention; it is (necessarily) as useful as history, and fUIy as entertauung tf 
romance."— iSWfi. 



8 UR. COLBUBirS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

JOHN EYELYN, F.ILS., 

Author of « SjlTa," &c 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

TJTSfTFOBM WITH THE NEW EDITION OF PBFTS' DIABT. 
In 4 Tols., post Syo, price lOs. 6d. each, with lUustratioiui. 

N.B. — The First Two Yolomes, comprising ** The Diary," are now ready. 

. The Diary and Correspondence of John Eyely n has long been regarded as an 
inraliiable record of opinions and eyents, as well as the most interesting expo- 
sition we possess of the manners, taste, learning, and religion of this ooontiyy 
dnring the latter half of the seventeenth century. The Diaiy comprises ohser- 
yations on the politics, literature, and science of -his age, during his trayela in 
France and Italy ; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles U. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a yast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined the Ck>r- 
respondence of Eyelyn with many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters from Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to King Charles I., 
during some important periods of that reign, with the King's answers; and 
numerous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Bichard Brown, Ambassador to France, during the exile 
of the British Court 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
{greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careftil 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub* 
jects referred to by the Diarist. 

** It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera* 
tion. Indeed, no change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The youth who looks 
forwa^ to an inheritance which he is imder no temptation to increase, will do 
well to bear the example of Eyelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what 
is imitable, and nothing but what is good. All persons, indeed, may find in 
his character something for imitation, but for an English gentleman he is the 
perfect model." — Quarter^ Review. 
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NEW WORK BY THE CELEBRATED JOHN EVELYN. 

In 2 vols.j post Svo, price 2U. dotmd^ 

A MTIOKAL ACCODUT 

THE TRUe'rELIGION. 



JOHN EVELYN, F.R.S., 

Authorof - Sylva," the « Diwy/* &o. 

HOW PIBST FUBLISHBD. BT PBBMIS8ION OF W. J. BVBLYN. BSQ^ M.P.. 

BBOM THB OBIGOTAL MS. IN THE LIBBABT AT WOTTON. 

EDITED, WITH ISTOTES, BY THE BEV. R. M. EVANSON, B.A. 



"Be ready alwaiys to ffive an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hOpt ttiat is in yen, with meekness and fBar."—! Fbt. Hi. 15. 

The recent republication of the Diary of the celebrated John 
Evelyn having directed attention to the manuscripts in the library 
at W otton, the fruit of Evelyn's literary labours in a new and most 
iix^ortant department is now for the first time brought to light. 
The work, which is entitled "A Rational Account of uie True Re- 
ligion/' indudes a condensed statement and investigation of its nataral 
and Scriptural evidences. Suggested by the revolutionary changes, 
amid which he had passed his youth, and by the startling manifesta- 
tions of infidelity that surrounded him in his more mature ag^, 
Evelyn, it appears, had undertaken tiiis work to resolve in his own 
mina such occasional doubts as he might at any time have been 
moved to entertain ; to satisfy himself on the various questions of re- 
ligion ; and to determine, once for all, what course to hold for the 
firture. Considering the high literary reputation of the author, the 
extent and variety of his reading, the active benevolence of his cha- 
racter, and his well-known piety, tiie appearance of such a work at 
the present time is most opportune. 



OEOaiONS OF THE PBESSL 

We aie disposed to rate most highly the value of this learned, pioiUk and 
most aUe treatise. In it^ Evelyn anticipates all the aigaments of Bulltr, 
Wtilrarton, Wateilaaad, Paley, and Magee. As an e^tome of aU the later 
atgonents against the infidelity of I2ie seventeenth and eighteenth oeotiuT, 
the History of Religion is, indeed, invalaable.—^lpnidSBrrf. 



10 MR COLBUHN'S NEW FUBLICATION&L 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 

Scarcely could a moment have been chosen, more seasonable than the pre- 
sent, for the publication of this posthumous work of the Christian Philosopher 
of Wotton, whose personal character, coupled with lus erudition and depth ot 
thought, gives more than ordinary weight to anything written by him upon the 
all- important subject of religion. To hear, in the midst of the din and debate 
of modem controrersy, a voice from the grave pronouncing upon the queetions 
so much agitated in the present day, will be a surprise to all, and to many, we 
doubt not, a source of much comfort. The composition of the present work 
originated in the desire felt by the learned and pious author to satisfy his own. 
mind concerning the foundations of his fiiith, at a period which must have 
proved one of intense trial and distress to every earnest mind. Evelyn took 
in hand to review the whole subject of religion, tracing it to its fountain-head, 
and scrutinising at every step the evidence on which it rests. In the former 
part of the work he enters deeply into the metaphysical questions connected 
with the being of a God and the immortality of the soul, indulging, by the 
way, in various speculations on the nature of angels and the order of the 
celestial hierarchy. He then takes a view of the different systems of the pagan 
world, its idolatries and its philosophy, and thence passes on to the history of 
revelation, discussing the evidences of the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, the sense of which, according to the interpretation sanctioned 
by universal tradition (ascertained by the test of Viroentius livinensis), he 
acknowledges as the rule and standard of fiuth. 

Having thus laid the foundation for revealed religion, the author considers 
in detail its different stages, the patriarchal, Ihe Jewish, the Christian; and 
the decadence and corruption of the latter through the difi^rent sects and 
heresies which have sprung up in successive ages. Among these, on arriving 
at the sixteenth century, he reckons, without hesitation, the Council of Trent^ 
Martin Luther, and John Calvin, along with the Presbyterians, Brownists, 
Independents, Anabaptists, Quakers, and Fifth-Monarchy men, as well as 
Socinians; but dweUs with special emphasis and circumstantiality upon the 
corruptions of Popery. Lastly, he defines the Church Catholic, and con* 
dudes that "the Church of England, reformed fix>m the corruption of the 
Romish Church, and restored to primitive purity, agrees and is in community 
with the true and ancient Catholic faith, wherever professed at this day." 

While the views and principles advocated in these volumes are of a strict 
and decisive Church character, the tone of moderation, in which the cause of the 
Church is pleaded, and the systems of her opponents are criticised, is calculated 
to induce a fair and dispassionate examination of the points at issue; and the 
work is, therefore, one likely to contribute in no small degree, especially at the 
present day, to the healing of existing differences, and to the vindicatian of the 
principles of our Church, alike against Boman superstition and against latlta* 
dinariap unbeliefl— Jofta BuU, 

Evelyn's preface to his << True Religion" is a piece of history as curious and 
Taluable as anythmg contained in his " Diary." The manuscript would have 
been well worth publishing for this only. It opens with two oontraated pie<^ 
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EVELYN'S "TRUE RELIGION." 

tTires of society in the age wherein he lived, which throw out into singular 
prominence his own temperate, peaceful, gentle, and gentlemanly spirit. He 
shows us, first, the scenes that surrounded Mm in his youth. Day by day he 
saw society shaken to its foundations. Laws and establishments were sub- 
verted, princes were murdered, and churches robbed, by a party claiming to be 
godly; peijury was justified and rewarded, places of Christian worship were 
turned into stables, the universities were threatened, hypocrisy ruled in high 
places and in low, bishops and priests were pronounced anti-Christian, kingship 
was banished out of Israel, and the <^ soberest pretenders " countermined one 
another for possession of the supreme power. Such was England when Evelyn 
knew it first; and for all this, he adds naively, " everything prospered which 
these men did." But he lived to have other experiences, and to exhibit the 
reverse of the picture. He lived to see Charles the Second brought back " in 
so stupendous a manner, as next to that of the Jews from Babylon, there is not 
to be found in history, sacred or profane, a more wonderful deliverance;" and 
then what followed ? He tells us what he witnessed himself. He saw a people 
freed from hypocrisy only to become openly sensual, revengeful, and not so 
much as regarding a form of religion. He saw princes and great men, who 
ought to have been examples of virtue to others, abandoned to all manner of 
debauchery. He saw open and avowed adultery seated where sober hypocrisy 
hadlbeen, and, in place of " everything prospering which these men did," he 
saw on all sides national shame revenging the national vices. He saw bishops 
and priests restored only to be despised, and, by their cowardly fear of de- 
nouncing such enormities, richly deserving the contempt that overwhelmed 
them. Such is the deliberate view of the Restoration taken by an enthusiastic 
friend of Royalty and the Church. Nor was it simply that " the gentry were 
dissolute, the theatres pro&ne, the people libertine, and no face of sincere 
religion amongst us," but that there suddenly came up a man of great name, 
Mr. Hobbes of Malmesbury, who had the assurance to draw a grave philosophy 
out of all this, to deliberately make scepticism tolerable by making it decent, 
to encourage '* raw and fantastical wits" in the delight of making sober 
mockery of the most venerable truths, to degrade religion into a mereengine^of 
government while he affected to uphold its necessity, and to render it finally a 
greater reproach to 6^ a Christian than not to be caUed one. Our grave, good 
Evelyn seems to have doubted at length whether his own footing would remain 
sure in the midst of this universal backsliding; and whether, seeing the great 
and polite ones of the world believed nothing at all of it, " what had been taught 
us concemiAg God, and religion, and honour, and conscience, were not in truth 
mere chimeras and impostures contrived by our forefathers — crafty men in 
their generation." To reassure himself against such doubts, and to extricate 
his spirit firom many similar perplexities weighing upon it in that infidel age, 
he sat down to the composition of his "True Religion." 

The fiict of the existence of Evelyn's manuscript was not a secret to those 
who had examuied his lists of published and unpublished works; but it is due 
to Mr, Colbum to relate, that it was mainly owing to his suggestions that the 
manuscript was carefully examined, and found to be a work of considerable 
learning and research. It is a specimen of the good old orthodoxy of our an- 
cestors, represented by one of the noblest of English worthies. — Exammer. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 

EPISODES n ANCESTRAL STOBT. 

By J. BERNABD BUBKE, Esq., 

AAibor of " The HUtcny of the Landed Gentry," << The Peerage and Banmetage,** 4bc. 

Sboond aitd Chbapkh EDxnoir, 2 vola., post Svo, 218. botud. 

The memoirs of onr great families are replete with details of the most 
striking and romantie interests throwing light on l^e oocnrrences of public 
as well as domestic life, and elucidating the causes of many important 
national events. How little of the personal history of the Aristocracy is 
generally known, and yet how full of amusement is the subject ! Almost 
every eminent family has some event connected with its rise or great- 
ness, some curious tradition interwoven with its annals, or some calamity 
casting a gloom over the brilliancy of its adiievements, which cannot fail 
to attract the attention of that sphere of society to which this work mo!re 
particularly refers, and must equally interest the general reader, with 
whom, in this country, the records of the higher classes have always pos- 
sessed a peculiar attraction. The anecdotes of the Aristocracy here re- 
corded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than in tlie 
creations of fiction. Let the reader seek romance in whatever bodk, and 
at whatever period he may, yet nought will he find to surpass the unex- 
aggerated reality here unfolded. 

" Mr. Bnrke has here ^ven ns the most curious incidents, the most stirring tales, and 
the most remarkable circumstances connected with the histories, public and priirate, of our 
noble houses and aristocratic £uniHes, and has put them into a shape which will preserve 
them in the Hbnuy, and render them the &yourite stodj of those who are interested in 
the romance of real life. "Diese stories, with all the reality of established fact, read with 
as much spirit as the tales of Boccacio, and are as full of strange matter for reflection and 
amazement" — Britanmia, 

** Two of the most interesting Tolumes that have ever issued from the press. There are 
no less than one hundred and twenty-three of the most stirring and captivating fionily 
episodes we ever remember to hare perused. The ' Anecdotes of the Aristocracj* will be 
read firom the palace to the hamlet ; and no one can rise from these volumes without 
deriring a useful knowledge of some chapter of famil/ history, each connected with ooe or 
other of the great houses of the kingdom." — BrUiah Army Despatch, 

^* We cannot estimate too h^hly the interest of Mr. Burke's entertuning and instructive 
work. For the curious nature of the details, the extraordinary anecdotes related, the 
strange scenes described, it would be difficult to find a parallel for it. It will be read by 
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MEMOIRS OF 

A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

Comprising Full and laterestiiig Details of 

THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 

By THERESA PULSZKY. 

With au Histarical Ihtroduction bjr iHANOIS PI7LSZET, Late TTnder* 
Secretary of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and 

King of Hungary. 

\ Dedioated to &e Mardbioness of Lansdowne. 2 yoIs., post 8to^ 21b. bound. 

\ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*\The nationality of the people, their martial prowess, and present unhappy fate, have 
invested Hungary with the interest of a second Poland, 8^ Western Eurqpe must 
be na^irally desirous to learn something of their civil and sodal life. These volumes are 
the joint production of M. and Madame Pulszky. While the latter records her impres- 
sions and recolleotions of Hungarian lifls^ we have to thuak M. Pnlssky for a very able 
suxxunairy of the history of Hungary, from the days of Arpad to the reign of Ferdinand 
the First, and the reform movement— « history which abounds in interesting incidents 
and useful lessons for the statesman and the philosophic historian. Madame Pulszky's 
narrative of her wanderings and dangers is agreeably diversified with sketches and anec- 
dotes firom Magyar life, as well as with ancient legends flrom Hungarian history and 
modem passages in the late war of independence. It cannot foil to ezdte im interest in 
all classes of readers— in those who open a book only for amusement, as well as in those 
who look for something more endvuiDg."— Edinburgh JBeview, 

** We need hardly inltarm eur readers that the authoressof this work is the aoeompHshsd 
wife of the gentleman who was originally accredited to the English cabinet by the 
provisional government of Hungary. The private interest attaching to the recital of 
events which have become so famous would insure a wide popularity for Madame Pulszky's 
book. But we should very much under-estimate its value if we so limited our praise. 
The memoirs, indeed, contain sketches of social life which are worthy of a place by the 
side of Madame de Stael de Laun^r and Madame Campan. But they are also rich 
in political and topographical information of the first character. Madame Pulszky was 
in the habit of direct intercourse with the foremost and most distinguished of the 
Hui^arian generals and statesmen, and has given a complete summaiy of the political 
events in Hungary, firom the arrival of the Hungarian deputation in 184B, to the treason 
of General Gorgey on the 18th of August, 18^. M. Pulszky has also prefixed a valuable 
introduction, which gives the most oomplete history of Hungary that has ever issued firom 
the English press."— Olobe. 

** With all the charms of romance, these volumes possess the graver interest of his- 
tory. Full of personal anecdotes, historical reminiscences, and legendary associations : 
teeming with interesting adventures, rich in social illustration and topograpMcu 
desorip1aon« the memoirs present to all classes of readers an attraction quite Indepen* 
dent of the reoent importuit events, of which they give so clear and connected a nsmra- 
tife."— Jformn^ Pott* 

** In this most interesting book we have revealed in the ohazaoteristio memoirs of an 
eye-witness the whole stoxy of Hungaiy and its revolution. The intrigues of Latour 
with Jdlaohich, the treachery of the court, the part taken by Kossuth and other 
oninent characters, the Hungarian deputation to the Emperor, and the final breach 
between Hungary and Austria, are told as forcibly as simply."— Daily Neuf$, 

" It is impossible that the great Hungarian struggle for fifeedom can ever find a histo- 
rian more honest in point of narrative, more sincere in oonvictian» or nunre anziMia to 
do fiiU justice to the truth, than Madame PnlsEky."~O&S0r«^. 
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HISTORIC SCENES. 

By AGNES STMCKLAND. 

Author of '* liyes of the Queens of Eng^d," &c. 1 toI^ post Syo, elegantly 

hound, with Portrait of the Author, IDs. 6d. • 



THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES L 

By J. DISRAELI. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, with a Pre&ce by B. DISRAELI, M.P. 

2 vols., uniform with the ** Curiosities of literature/' (Just ready.) 



LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 

IN THE DAYS OP SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF A LATE EMINENT BARRISTER. 

By WILLIAM WEIR. 
2 vols., post 8 TO. (In the Press.) 



GENERAL PEPFS NARRATIVE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850 ; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Now first published from the origmal Italian Manus<snpt. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. hound. 

" The grand features of the recent Italian movement in fi^your of a national existence 
have had no other such authentic portraiture as these volumes convey. The State 
documents and letters which the work contains make it indispensable to the historiaa 
of these times. The whole panorama of the Bievolution is here gone over— the reform 
movement beginning at Bome— -the agitation caused thereby in Elorehce and Naples, 
thence spreading to Sicily, Piedmont, and Austrian Italy— the threats and hostile atti* 
tude of the Court of Vienna— the spirited revolt of the Sicilians— the increased tyranny d 
German generals in Lombardy— the crash of the Parisian Revolution— the rise of the 
populace of Milan against Badetsky , the declaration of Oharles Albert, and advance of the 
Sardinian troops— the battle of Goito— the exultation of feeling in Some and Florence^ 
the flight of the Grand Duke of Tuscany— the revolution in Naples— the treachery of 
Pope and King— the dreadftd massacre in Naples— the disasters of Charles Albert— tibe 
bombardment of Brescia— the glorious defence of Venice— the flight of the Pope firom 
Eome— the arrival of l£azzini— the proclamation of the Bepublio fix>m the Capitol— 
the invasion of the Boman States by the armies of Spain, Austria, Prance, and Naples— 
the fall of Venice and of Bome— and the whole chain of events down to the Pontdfrs 

"We predict that posterity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the great 
Italian movement of the nineteenth centuiy. His work is worthy of all oommenda» 
tion."— /S^tondanl. 
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THE KEY. E. MILMAFS 

LIFE OP TASSO. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. ' 

"Mr. MUman's book has considerable merit He has evidently, in his interesting 
bio^aphy of Tasso, undertaken a labour of love. His diligence has been great, his ma* 
tenals are copious and well-arranged, and his sketches of the poet's contemporaries form 
agreeable episodes in the narrative of Tasso's works and woes,^^—Edinbttrgh Review. 

" The present work, from the touching interest of its subject, is likely to be extensively 
read." — AthenoBum, 

" Mr. Milman's biography is a very good one. The work will find a place in every 
library." — Brikmma, 

" A most valuable addition to our literary treasures — ^fraught with deep and thrilling 
interest"— J/br»*r»$F Pott, 

** Mr. Milman's Memour of Tasso is a work of considerable interest ; entering fuUy into 
the particulars of the great poet's life, and giving a general review of his works."— JoAn 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPOSDEKCE OF 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen^ and Vienna^ 

frm, 1769 to 1793; with 

Biographical Memoirs of Queen Caroline Matilda, Sister of George lU. 

Edited bt MRS. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, 25s. bound. 

Sir Robert Murray Keith, it wUl be recollected, was one of the ablest diplomatists <tf 
the last century, and held the post of Ambassador at the Court of Copenhagen, when 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, the unfortunate sister of George m., was involved in 
the conspiracy of Struensee, and was only saved from the severest punishment her vindic- 
tive enemy the Queen-Mother could inffict, by the spirited interposition of the British 
Ambassador. Sst Bobert Keith also for a long period represented his Sovereign at the 
Courts of Dresden and Vienna ; and his papers, edited by a member of his fiunily, thxtyw 
considerable light on the diplomatic history of the reign of George UL, besides conveying 
many curious particulars of the great men and events of the period. Among the variety of 
interesting documents comprised in these volumes, will be foxmd— Letters from Frederick, 
King of Prussia; Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark; Princes Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
Kaunitz, and Czartoriski; the Dukes of Cumberland, York, Qaeensbury, Montagu, and 
Kewcaslie; Lords Stormont, St. Asaph, Heathfield, Hardwicke, Darlington, AucUand, 
Apsley, Barrington, Stair; Connts Bentinck and Bosenberg; Baitm Trenck; Field-Mar* 
shals Conway and Keith; Sirs Walter Scott, Joseph TorfcB, Nathaniel Wraxall, John 
Sebright ; Dr. Robertson, Mr. Pitt, Howard, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Montago, ftc, &c. 

" A large portion of this important and highly interesting work conmsts of letters, that 
we venture to say will bear a comparison for sterling wit, lively humour, entertaining goss^ 
piquant personal anecdotes, and brilliantpictures of social life, in its highest phases, both at 
home ana abroad, with those of Horace walpole himself.'*— (/oirf JovfntU, 
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THE HISTORY OE CIYILISATION, 

AND FGBIIC OPmON. 

By W. A. MACKINNON, M.P., F.E.S., &c. 

Third and Cbeaper Edition, 2 tdIs., 9vo, 218. boondL 

" Hr. ]lidDimoQ*ft yaloable * Hisioiy of GiynisatioiL' is a vast repertoiy of kxunrledgs 
tiyifc WB ooold wish to see wii?enalt|r drcnlated throog^umt the oonntij, as tenduig to 
oomnar infonnatiaD that iB mach required, and of which too many are deficieiit.*'---if onai^ 
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By M. T^OLMACHE, 

TUB EBDffCB'a PBITAIB aSCBEZABT. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

** A more interesting work has not issitBd from the press for many yean. Itif in tmth 
a complete BosweU sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age." — Sunday Times, 



COLBURN'S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 

Now ready, Volume 9, price 7s., of 

M. A. THIEBS' HISTORY OF FEANCE, 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE CONSULATE IN 1800, 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO- 

A SEQXTEL TO HIS HISTOBT OF THE FBENCR BEYOI'TJTION. 

Having fiHed at difibrent times the high offices of Iffinister of the Interim', of FhiaimL 
of Foreign Affidrs, and President of Hie Gonndl, M. Thiers haa eijoved fiK»litie» beyona 
the read^ of every other biographer of Napoleon for procniing, &om exclusive and 
authentic sources, the choicest materials for his present work. As guardian to the 
jprduves of the state, he had access to dipbmatic papers and other docameaits of Hie 
highest importance, mtherto known only to a privilege Tew, and the jpp:blieKfcio& of wluob. 
Qumot £ul to prodnee a creat sensation. From {xrivate sources, M. Tmers, it appears, has 
also derived nmch valuable information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and letteraii 
all hitherto unpublished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remain soi, 
have been placed at his diemosal: while all the leading characters of the en^re, who wan 
f^T& when the author undertook the present history, have sujgplied him with a maaa of 
incidents and anecdotes which have never before appeared in prmt, and the aocuraoy aiui 
value of which may be inferred &om tiie &ct of these parties navii^ been themselvea eye- 
witnesses 0^ or actors in, the great events of the period. 

%* To prevent disappointment, the pubHc are requested to be particuJat in giving tfaflir 
orders for ^* CoLBusira Avotobobd T»AN«r.AiToy.** 
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BUME'S PEERAGE MD BARONETAGE. 

NEW EDITION, CORRECTED THROUGHOUT TO THE PRESENT 
• TIME, FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OP THE 

NOBILITY, &c 

In 1 ToL (comprising as mnch matter as twenty ordinary volumes), with upwards of 

1600 Engravings of Anns, &c., d8s. bound. 

"Mr. Burke*s * Peerage and Baronetaee* is the most complete, the most CQUvenieDt, 
and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public" — Stm, 



DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

Now first published firom the Originals. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait, 2l8. bound. 

" A work abonndinff in the romance of real fife." — Mestenaer. 

" A book of marvelfous revdations, estabHshing beyond all doubt the perfect innocence 
of the beautifbl, l^ghly-g^ted, and inhumanly-treated Sophia Dorothea.*'— iVooot tund 
MUUary GaeeUe. 

LETTERS OF MART QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Hlustrative of Her Personal History. 

Edited, witli an Historical Introduction and Notes, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additbns, uniform with "hGaa Strickland's ** Lives of the 
Queens of Eng^d.*' 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, &c, 15s. bound. 

" The best collection of authentic memorials reUtive to the Queen of Scots that has 
ever appeared.**— -JbTamMi^ Chronicle. 



MEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER. 

Written by HEBSELF. 8 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait." 

** One of the most delightful and deeply-interesting works we have read for a loDg 
tune.**— TFee% Chronick, 

LADY BLESSINGTOFS JOURNAL 

OF HER CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, embellished with Portraits of Lady Blessington and Lord Byron, 

price only 7s. bound. 

" The beat thing that has been written on Lord Byron.**— .^Mdafor. 
«* Universally acknowledged to be ddightiuL**— iltftemnm. 
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NARRATIVE OF A TWO TEARS' 

RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, and SYRIA, 

WITH iMWffATtgft oir THE OHALDKAITBi mESTOBUSB, TEZIDEBS, &C. 

Bj the EeV' J- P« FLETCHER. Two vd«., poit 8vo, Sis. bound. 

These Travels embrace not only Kineveh and its antiquities, but Tarioos new 
and interesting particulars respecting the Tezidees, the Nestorians, and Orien- 
tal CfazistlaDs, as well as notiees of the oountry between Mosul and iUeppo, 
which has been explored by few European trayellers. The intimate relations 
with the natives of the country entered into by Mr. Fletcher, who resided some 
years at Mosul, during his inquiries into the condition of the Oriental Churches, 
have fiimished him with a vnst fund of anecdote and illustration. The work 
also comprises disquisitions on the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, and on the 
saooessive empires established between the Tigris and Euphrates, with remarks 
on the hypothesis advocated by Major Bawlinson as regards the early Assyiian 
kings. ■ 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' A work of great merit— tiie remarks of a highly inteUigent and acate observer. 
The work is uot less acceptable as a book of travel than it is valuable as an auxiliary 
to the archaeology of Idle Holy SGnpbaTea,*'^Standard, 

** At a time when the startling discoveries of Mr. Layard have called public attention 
to the cradle of Asiatic civilisation, the notes of a two years' residence on the mighty 
plain of Nineveh, and of excursions into the remotest parts of Assyria^ ttom the pen 
of aaotiier traveller, cannot fail to excite more than oitUnary interest. Hr. EMfiaer, 
well versed in the questions connected with the geography of Smi>tiire, and with the his- 
tory and position of the different Churches of the East, made his observations on the 
eotmtries which he visited, not as an ordinary traveller who picks up his knowledge 
casually, here and there, but as an experienced student, who knows befordiand upon what 
points he is to direct his inquiries. His volumes form an instructive and agreeable pen- 
dant to Mr. Lsvard's more exclusively Mitiquarian reseai^hes. The reader will meet 
with much valuable Information which he would look for in vain eiaewhere^—John BuU* 



" A book which lets us more into the secret of the habits and ideas of the 
•f Eastern Asia, more en^ecialiy of the Christian population, than anv work we omdd 
point out. Mr. Fletcher brings firesh and valuable information firom that new centre of 
antiquarian research. He had. the rare good fortune to be present at the first disco- 
veries of M. Botta; and he is not without claims to be ranked as a discoverer himself. 
But his disposition and his opportunities make him a better describer of the livmg than 
of the dead. The circle of his mquiries was by no means oonftued to NhMveh, but ex- 
tended to the whole Christian population of Asiatic Turkey, of whose : habits, ideas, 
observances, and general condition ne gives a minute, interesting, and, we are convinced, 
authentic account. The condition of the Eastern Churches is excltixig much curiosil^ at 
present, and his detailed^description of them will be most interesting to the religious 
world. Our extracts will sufficiently show what varied, interesting, and useftd matter 
these volumes oontain.*'~-i>a% News. 

" Two volumes abounding in lively and graphic sketches of scenes visited and of ohanMS- 
ters encountered."— ^«A«m9tM». 

'* There is a great deal of original hypothesis and much gratif^pring information in 
these volumes. Mr. Fletcher is an acute observer, and a well-read historian. His work 
deserves to be popular, and cannot fiuil to increase our knowledge of the countries of which 
** ^ve9i»,**—JEvangelical Magagme, 
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DIARY OF A LADY'S TRAVELS 

IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 

2 vols., post 870, 21s. bound. 

" These ezceedioglj interesting volnmes contain a very lively and j?raphic narrative of 
the author's experience amongst the curiously mixed copulation of Barbaiy, with many 
important facts, and much useful intelligence." — Weekly Chronicle. 

** These volumes of a very clever and observant lady are full of entertaining matter, 
amusing anecdotes, and life-hke sketches of the places visited." — Morning Herwd. 



NARRATIVE OF 

AN OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 

By SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 
Qwenwt-vR'Chkf of die Hudson's Bay Company's Territories in North America, 

2 vols., 8vo, with Map, &c.. Sis. 6d. bound. 

" A more vahiable or instructive -work, or one more full of perilous adventure and 
heruic enterprise, we have never met with." — John BuU. 

^^ It deserves to be a standard work in all libraries, and it will become so." — Messenger. 



MR. ROSS' YACHT YOYAGE 

TO DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 



IN LORD RODNEY'S CUTTER « THE IRIS." 

Second Edition, 1 voL, 10s. 6d. bound. 
'* There is not a sporting man in the country who could peruse these volumes without 

Era, 



deriving a oonsiderable amount of pleasure and profit from their pages. No one should 
think <x visiting Norway, Denmark, or Sweden, without consulting them." — . 



FIYE YEARS IN KAFFIRLAND : 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR m THAT COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. HARRIET WARD (Wife of Captain Ward, 91st. Regt) 

Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, &c, 21s. bound. 



THE WANDERER IN ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 1 toI., 10s. 6d. bound. 

TaisCTPAL OoirrBSTS.— Venice— Bome— Florence— Zurich— Lucerne— Beme^Inter- 
likeii—Certaldo-'ArlM—Beden— Toulouse— F»u~Orthes— St. Sebastian —Aspeatia— 
Bsisgosaa— Jaca— Pantioosa— Bsyonne, Ac. 

" A delightful table-book for seaside or fireside — for any place where there are col- 
tivsted tastes. The volome is a gallery of pleasant pictures fiur more than a guide-book." 
•'^AthentBunu 
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LORD IDtDSirS LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 

FousTH Editzoh, Beviaed and Corrected, 1 toL, post 8to, 7s. 6d. bound. 

" Lord LindBay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of aphflosopher, and 
the faith of an enlightened Christian.** — Quarter^ Review. 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OS, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

\ By ELIOT B. G. WAEBURTON, Esq. 

EioHTB Asjy CftXAFEB EDITION, 1 ToL, with nomeroos IHastrations, 10s. 6d. boond. 

** Independently of its Talae as an original narrative, and its nseftd and mteresting in- 
formation, this work is remarkable for the coUraring power and play of fancy with which 
its descriptions are enHvened. Among its greatest and most lasting channs is its reverent 
and serioos sprit**— Quorfer/yiSepJeio. 

** We coold not recommend a better book as a travelhng companion.**— ^Tnttaf Servke 
Magazine, 

HOCHELAGA; 

OB, 

ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 
Author of *' The Crescent and the Cross.** 
Thibd Edriov, 2 vols., post 8vo, with Illnstrations, 21s. boond. 

** We recommend * Hochelaga * most heartily, in case any of our readers may as yet be 
tmacqoainted with it***— Quarterly Review. 

" This workhas already reached a third edition. We shall be sorprised if it do not go 
throDgh many. It possesses almost every qualification of a good book—- grace, variety, and 
vigour of siyle — a concentrated power of description, which has all the effect of elaborate 
painting — ^information carefully collected and judiciously conmiunicated — sound and en- 
larged views of important questions— a hearty and generous love of country — ^and the 
whole pervaded by a refined but sometimes caustic humour, which imparts a constant 
attraction to its pages. We can cordially reconunend it to our readers, as well for the 
amusement of its lighter portions, the vivid brilliancy of its descriptions, and the solid 
information it contains respecting Canada, and the position generally of Engbmd in the 
new yrarW^^JohnBiUL 
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IIGHTS m) SHADES OF MILITARY IIFE. 

Edited \>y lieat-Gen. Sir CHABLES NAPIER, G.C.B., Commander-in- 

Qiief in India, &c. 1 yoL, Syo, 128. bound. 

** A narrative of stirring interest, which should be in the hands of every officer in her 
Mi^esty's a&rvii».**—Olobs. 

*^Otkd of the most interesting and, as regards General Napier's share of it, one of the 
meet original productions of the da^.**— Indian News. 



SIR JAMES ALEXAin)ER'S ACADIE ; 

OR, SEVEN YEARS' EXPLORATION IN CANADA, &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

** Replete with valuable information on Canada for the English settler, the English 
soldier, and the English Government ; with various charms of adventure and description 
for the desultory reader." — Morning Chronicle' 

*' No other writer on Canada can comjpare with the gallant author of the present volumes 
in the variety and interest of hb narrative." — John BvU. 



STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MR. GLEIG'S 
« STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO." 

With six Portraits and Map, 6s. bound. 

" Every page of this work is fraught with undying interest We needed such a book as 
this ; one that could nve to the rising generation of soldiers a clear notion of the events 
which led to the expulsion of the French from the Peninsular." — United Service Gazette. 



LADY LISTER KAYE'S BRITISH HOMES 

AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

" Unrivalled as these volumes are, considered as portfolios of aristocratic sketches, they 
are not less interesting on account of the romantic history with which the sketches are 
interwoven." — John SvH 

THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPBISINO A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY; 

With a ParHcitktr Account of the Colony of Hong Kong. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal Observations 

by W. D. BERNARD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 
Gheapbb Edition, with a new Introduction, 1 vol., with Maps and Plates, 10s. 6d. bound. 

** Gapt Ha]l*s narrative of the services of the Nemens is full of interest, and wiU, we 
are sure, be valuable hereafter, as affording most curious materials for the history of steam 
navigation." — Quarterly Review. 

" A work which will take its place beside that of Captam Cook."— TTeeit/y Chronicle. 
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THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY; 

OB, THE HBLD, THB K>B£ST, AND THE HBESmE. 

By WILLIAM HOWTTT, 

Author of " The Book of the Seafox&s," &c. 1 rol^ with Bliutrfttions, 

108. 6d. bound. 



OPimONS OF THE PBE8& 

" The world is alwagrs happy to hear from Mr. Hoiritt oonoemixig ' the seaeons and their 
sigiifl '^the garden, the woodland, and their ever-ehanging ihowa of beauty— «ul the 
obaractera and humours which animate and chequer rural life. He traata of tfaeie tqpios 
with that affluence of poetical Imagination and eiperienoe which thwe la no eounterfeitijie 
—with that thorough love whioh, coming fh>m the heart of the writer, goes direct to the 
heart of the reader. The present volume is as flrodi in spirit and as rich in matter as if 
it were the first of its family. The illustrations by Mr. Foster are excellent. The book 
is at once welcome to read and goodly to see. It is richly, poetically, picturesquely 
various. We cannot doubt of its having a welcome as wide as its range of contents, and 
as cordial as the love of man and of nature, which every line of it breathes.**— ^M«n4!S»m. 

'* To all lovers of country lifs we recommend this excellent vohmie, as abounding 
in thoughts and suggestions eminently calculated to enlarge the sphere of their enjoy- 
ment as well as their usefulness ; and to all lovers of the town we recommend it as likdy 
to reform their tastes, and awaken them to pure delights which they have not yet taated* 
The work is a complete country companion for the whole year^in the field, in the f<»efll» 
and at the fireside. It is divided into twelve sections, each of which relates to a par- 
ticular month of the year, and not only describes all the natural features of the season, 
but the habits of life and customs appropriate to each"— -Morning Post. 

"A highly amusing book, supplying, from rural anecdote,, description, and observa- 
tion, something appropriate to each season. The Ulustrations are yeary beautiftil."— iSffo^n- 
dard. 

** A perfect transcript of rural life in all its phases. In every respect a most attractive 
book. Mr. Howitt paints nature as it is, and gives descriptions of its endless channs 
with an elegance of manner that wins its way with readers of every dass.**— Jtfessati^tfr. 

** This very attractive and delightftQ work is evidently one written oon tunorep. 
Mr. Hewitt's productions have always displayed an intense, and, so to speak, elegant 
and cultivated love of Old England's rural beauties ; and the present book will form an 
admirable companion to his ' Book of the Seasons.' In the present instance there is an 
abundant and interestingly applied variety of matter illustrative of human pleasures and 
irarsuits in the oountiy. A country life, indeed, is here seen in all its points of view 
—in the field, the forest, and by the fireside. It is curious to observe the variety of sub* 
jects treated of, either in prose or poetry, in these right pleasant and entertaining pages* 
The natural characteristics, peculiar customs, and usual avocations inddsnt to eaidt 
month in the year are described in a striking manner. Anecdotes, sketches of charac- 
ter, &c., ore introduced with considerable skill and effect, adding much to the interest- 
ing nature of the book. The * Autumnal Bzcursions ' form some of the most attrac- 
tive parts of the volume; and the legends scattered throughout are told with pecuUar 
spirit and effect. Indeed, the work is altogether a charming one; and the illustration8» 
admirably engraved on wood, from exceedingly clever and pretty designs, by Mr. Birket 
Foster, are quite worthy of the pages in which they Kppetae^—Mormnff Advertiser. 
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MR. BISRAELI'S CONINGSBT. 

Cheap Stasdaxd Edition, with a New Fbeface. 

In 1 vol., with Portrait, 6s. bound. 



«i 



We are glad to see that the finest work of Disraeli has been sent oat in the same shape 
those of Dickens, Btdwer, and other of our best novelists, at such a price as to place 
them within the reach of iha most moderate means. * Coninesby' has passed from the popa- 
laritr of a season to an endnring reputation as a standard work. It is not merely as a 
novel, however, that * Coninssbj^is interesting, bat as a jpopolar exposition of the authov'g 
political ideas. It is a valaable contribution to popular merature."— Tree% CTiroidcle, 



A NEW SYSTEM OF GEOLOGY. 

BY THE 

VERY EEV. WILLIAM COCKBURN, D.D., BBAN OF TOBK. 

Dedicated to Professor Sedgwick. 
Small Syo, price 2s. 6d. 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODEBIP, E8q.,F.R.S. 

Ghsapeb Edition, 1 yoL, post 8vo, 6s. bound. 

*^ We beUere we do not exaggerate m simng that, since the poblicatifla of White's 
^ Katural History of Selbome,' and of the ^ Introduction to Entomology,' by Eirby and 
Spenc& no yrork in our htngoage is better calculated than the * Zoological Beqieations' to 
fcufil the avowed aim of its author— to furnish a hand-book which may cherish or awaken 
a love for natural history." — Quart0r^^ Rmkw, 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

By the Author of " Sam ^ck, the Clockmaker ;" &c. 

Ohrapeb Edition, 1 vol, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. bound. 

** These yolumes are redolent of the hearty fun and strong masculine sense of our old 
friend Sam Slick. The last work of Mr. Haliburton is quite eqoal to the first. Every page 
of the * Old Jadge' is alive with nipid, fresh sketches of character; droll, quaint, racy say- 
ings; good-humoured practical jo&s; and capitally told anecdotek"--iKoniM^ CAroiwcb. 



ADYENTURES OF A GREEK LADY, 

THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 

WBrriBif BT Hebself. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

*' The chief interest of this more than ordinarily interesting book lies in the notices it 
famishes of the unfortunate Queen Caroline. From tlie close of 1814 till her Boyal 
Higbness's return to England the author was never absent from her for a single day. All 
is mgenuouslr and artlessly told, and the plain truth finds its way at onee to the reader's 
judgment ana feelings.** — b(mrt Journal, 



